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THE MAN THAT CORRUPTEXT 
HADLEYBURG 

I 

It was many years ago, Hadleyburg was the most honest 
and upright town in all the region round about. It had 
kept that reputation unsmirched during three generations, 
and was prouder of it than of any other of its possessionsw 
It was so proud of it, and so anxious to insure its perpetua- 
tion, that it began to teach the principles of honest dealing 
to its babies in the cradle, and made the like teachings the 
staple of their culture thenceforward through all the years 
devoted to their education. Also, throughout the formative 
years temptations were kept out of the way of the young 

C iple, so that their^ honesty could have every chance to 
den and solidify, and become a part of their very bone. 
The neighbouring towfls were jealous of this honourable 
supremacy, and affected to sneer at Hadleyburg’s pride in it 
and call it vanity 5 but all the same they were obliged to 
acknowledge that Hadleyburg was in reality an incorruptible 
^^n ; and if pressed they would also acknowledge that the 
mere fact tl^^t a young man hailed from Hadleyburg was all 
the recommendation he i^eded when he went forth from 
his natal town to seek for responsible employment. 

’ But at last, in the drift of time, Hadleyburg had the ill 
luck toofiend a passing stranger — possibly without knowing 
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it, certainly without a|^g, for Hadleyburg was suffi- 
cient unto itself, and cared not a rap for strangers or thdr 
opinion? Still, it would have been well to make an excep- 
tion in this one’s case, for he was a bitter man, and revenge- 
j|#-. All through his wanderings during a whole year he 
keplftiis injury in mind, and gave all his leisure moments to 
trying to invent a compensating satisfaction for it. He 
contrived mai]y plans, and all of them were good, but none 
of tb&n was quite sweeping enough : the poorest of them 
would hurt a great many individuals, but what he wanted was 
a plan which would comprehend the entire town, and not 
let so much as one person escape unhurt. At last he had a 
fortunate idea, and when it fell into his brain it lit up his 
whole head with an evil joy. He began to form a plan at 
once, saying to himself ^ That is the thing to do — I will 
corrupt the towm.’ 

Six months later he went to Hadleyburg, and arrived 
in a buggy at the house of the old cashier of the bank about 
ten at night. He got a sack out of the buggy, shouldered 
it, and staggered with it through the cottage yard, and 
knocked at the door. A woman’s voice said ^Come in/ 
and he entered, and set his sack behind the stove in the 
parlour, saying politely to the old lady who sat reading the 
* Missionary Herald ’ by the lamp f 

< Pray keep your seat, madam, I will not disturb you. 
There — now it is pretty w^cll concealed ; one would hardly 
know it was there. Can I see your husband a moment, 
madam ? ’ ^ ^ 

No, he was gone to Brixton, and migh^ not return 
before morning. . 

* Very well, madam, it is no matter. I merely wanted 
to leave that sack in his care, to be delivered to the rightful 
owner when he shall be found. 1 am a Strang } he docs 
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not know me ; I merely passing through the towil 
tl^night to dischargeji matter which has been long ill mf 
mind. My errand is now completed, and I go ple^ied and 
a little proud, and you will ney^r see me againi Thi^ is a 
paper attached to the sack which will explain 
Good-night, madam/ ^ 

The old lady was afraid of the mysterious big stranger, 
and was glad to see him go. But her curiosjfy was roused, 
and she went straight to the sack and brought iw^ the 
paper. It began as follows : 

‘ To BE Published ; or^ the right man^ought Lt hy 
private inquiry — either will answer. This sack contains gqM 
coin weighing a hundred and sixty pounds four ounces — ’ 

‘ Mercy on us, and the door not locked ! ^ 

Mrs. Richards flew to it all in a tremble and locked it, 
then pulled down the window-shades and stood frightened, 
worried, and wondering if there was anything else she 
could do toward making herself and the money more safe. 
She listened awhile for burglars, then surrendered to 
curiosity, and went back to the lamp and finished reading 
the paper : 

* I am a foreigner ^ and am presently going back to my own 
country^ to remain thefH p^manently, I am grateful to Amerka 
for what / have received at her hands during my long stay under 
her flag ; and to one of her citivoens — a citizen of Hadley burg — I 
am especially grateful fir a great kindness done me a year or two 
agg. Two great kindnesses in fact, I will explain, I was a 
* gambler, I say I was, / was\ ruined gambler,, / atrmed 
in this viilaf^ at nighty hungry and without a penny, 1 asked 
fir help — in the dark ; I wps ashamed to beg in the (ighl, / 
be^ed of the right man. He gave me twenty dollars-^that is 
to ftfy, he gave me lifi^ ms I considered it. He .^Iso gave me 
fifiune ; fir mt of that money I have made mysef rich at the 
gaming-4aikt And finally^ a remark which he made to 
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has nsitaimd with me U this daj^ and has at last conquered mi | 
Hmd in anquering has saved the remnant of my morals : / shal* 
ffsmUi no more. Now I have no idea who that man was^ 
but I want him founds and I want him to have this money^ to 

away^ throw away^ or keep^ as he pleases. It is merely my 
^ay^ testifying my gratitude to him. If I could stay^ I would 
findhim myself; but no matter^ he will be found. This is an 
honest town^ an incorruptible towny and I know I can trust it 
without fear, ^^his man can be identified by the remark which 
hi mMi to me ; I feel persuaded that he will remember it, 

* And now my plan is this : If you prefer to conduct the in- 
quiry privately do so. Tell the contents of this present writing 
to any one who is likely to be the right man. If he shall 
answity ** / am the man ; the remark I made was so-and-so f 
apply the test — to wit : open the sacky and in it you will find a 
sitdid mvelopi containing that remark. If the remark men- 
tioned by the candidate tallies with ity give him the moneyy and 
ask no further questionSy for he is certainly the right man, 

* But if ^ou shall prefer a public inquiryy then publish this 
present writing in the local paper — with these instructions 
addedy to wit : Thirty days from noWy let the candidate appear 
at the town-hall at eight in the evening [Friday) y and hand 
his remar ky in a sealed envelope y to the Rev, Mr, Burgess [if 
he will he kind enough to act) ; and let Mr, Burgess there and 
then destroy the seals of the sacky open ity and see if the remark 
is correct : if correct y let the money be de liver edy with my sincere 
gratitudiy to my benefactor thus identified,^ 

Mrs. Richards sat down, gently quivering with excite** 
mcnt, and was soon lost in thinkings — after this pattern ; 

‘ What a strange thing it is ! • . • And what a fortune for 
that kind man who set his bread afloat upon the waters ! . . . ^ 
If it had only been my husji>and that did it !-crfor w^e are 
so poor, so old and poor ! . • ^ Then, with a sigh~ 

‘ But it was not my Edward 5 no, it was not he that gave a 
stranger twenty dollars* It is a pity too j I sec it now, . . .* 
T^benj with a shudder—* But it is gamblers' money ! ebt 
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wages of sin 5 we couldn’t take it; we couldn ’4 touell it* 
idon^t like to be near it; it seems a dcfilemeiitf* Slic 
moved to a farther chair. . . , ‘ I wish Edward would come, 
and take it to the bank 5 a burglar might come at any 
moment ; it is dreadful to be here all alone with it.* ^ 

At eleven Mr. Richards arrived, and while his wife was 
saying ‘ I am so glad you’ve come ! ’ he was saying, ‘ I am 
so tired — tired clear out ; it is dreadful tc^ be poor, and 
have to make these dismal journeys at my time life. 
Always at the grind, grind, grind, on a salary — ^ano|har 
man’s slave, and he sitting at home in his slippers, rich a*id 
comfortable.* 

* I am so sorry for you, Edward, you know that j but 
be comforted j we have our livelihood ; we have our good 
name — * 

‘ Yes, Mary, and that is everything. Don’t mind my 
talk— 4 t’s just a moment’s irritation and doesn’t mean any*- 
thing. Kiss me — there, it’s all gone now, and I am not 
complaining any more. What have you been getting ? 
What’s in the sack ? ’ 

Then his wife told him the great secret. It dazed him 
for a moment ; then he said : 

‘ It weighs a hundred and sixty pounds ? Why, Mary, 
it’s for-ty thou-sand doUfrs — think of it — a whole fortune ! 
Not ten men in this village are worth that much. Give 
me the paper.’ 

He skimmed through it and said : 

Isn’t it an adventure ! Why, k’s a romance 5 it’s like 
the impossibjp things one reads about in books, and never 
secs in life.* He was wel^ stirred up now ; cheerful, even 
gleeful. He tapped his old wife on the cheeky and said 
humorously, ‘ Why, we’rJ rich, Mary, rich ; all we’ve got 
ito do is to bury the money and burn the papets. If the 
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gambler ever comes to inquire, we’ll merely look coldl)r 
upon bun and say : What is this nonsense you are talking.^ 
Wc h?vt never heard of you and your sack of gold before ; ” 
and then he would look foolish, and — ’ 

^ * And in the meantime, while you are running on with 
youl^jokes, the money is still here, and it is fast getting 
along toward burglar-time.’ 

‘True. Very well, what shall we do — make the 
inquify private ? No, not that ; it would spoil the 
romance. The public method is better. Think what a 
noise it will make ! And it will make all the other towns 
jealous ; for no stranger would trust such a thing to any 
town but Hadlcyburg, and they know it. It’s a great card 
for us. I must get to the printing-office now, or I shall be 
too late.’ 

‘ But stop — stop — don’t leave me here alone with it, 
Edward ! ’ 

But he was gone. For only a little while, however. 
Not far from his own house he met the editor-proprietor of 
the paper, and gave him the document, and said ‘ Here is a 
good thing for you, Cox — put it in.’ 

‘ It may be too late, Mr. Richards, but I’ll see,* 

At home again, he and his wife sat down to talk the 
charming mystery over ; they wfre in no condition for 
sleep. The first question was, Who could the citizen have 
been who gave the stranger the twenty dollars ? It seemed 
a simple one 5 both answered it in the same breath — 

‘ Barclay Goodson.* ‘ 

‘Yes,’ said Richards, ‘he could have doqp it, and it 
would have been like him, but jtherc’s not another in the 
town.’ 

‘ Everybody will grant that, ESward — grant it privately, 
anyway. For six months, now, tl|p village has been its^ 
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own proper self once more — honest, narrow, self-righteous, 
stingy/ 

* It is what he always called it, to the day of his dtoth — 
said it right out publicly, too.* 

* Yes, and he was hated for it/ ^ 

*Oh, of course j but he didn’t care. I reckon hiw^? 

the best-hated man among us, except the Reverend 
Burgess/ 

‘ I Veil, Burgess deserves it — he will nefer get afbt^^r 
congregation here. Mean as the town is, it knoys how 
to estimate him, Edward, doesn’t it seem odd tifet t|ie 
stranger should appoint Burgess to deliver the money f * 

‘ Well, yes — it does. That is — that is — ’ 

* Why so much that-/V-ing ? Would you select him ? 

^ Mary, maybe the stranger knows him better than 
this village does/ 

‘ Ivluph that would help Burgess ! * 

The husband seemed perplexed for an answer ; the wife 
kept a steady eye upon him, and waited. Finally Richards 
said, with the hesitancy of one who is making a statement 
which is likely to encount^^r doubt, 

* Mary, Burgess is not a bad man.* 

His wife was certainly surprised. 

* Nonsense ! " she ej^plaimed. 

* He is not a bad man. I know. The whole of his un- 
popularity had its foundation in that one thing — the thing 
that made so much noise.* 

vxa ^ That one thing,** indeed ! As if that one thing ** 
wasn’t enough, all by itself.* 

‘ Plenty? Plenty. Only he wasn’t guilty of it.* 

* How you talk 1 N<Jt guilty of it ! Everyb<>dy knows 

he guilty.’ • i 

* Mary, I give you my word — he was inno^nt/ 
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‘I can’t believe it and I don’t. How do you know V ^ 

* It is a confession. I am ashamed, but I wdl make 
I W0S the only man who knew he was innocent. I could 
have sa#cd him, and— and— well, you know how the town was 
WSPUght up— I hadn’t the pluck to do it. It would have 
Wtind everybody against me. I felt mean, ever so mean j 
but I didn’t dare ; I hadn’t the manliness to face that.’ 

Mary looked troubled, and for a while was silent. 
Thcn#she said Stammeringly : 

— I don’t think it would have done for you to — to — 
One mustn’t — er — public opinion — one has to be so careful 
—so — ’ It was a diflScult road, and she got mired ; but 
after a little she got started again. ^ It was a great pity, 
but — Why, we couldn’t afford it, Edward — we couldn’t 
indeed. Oh, I wouldn’t have had you do it for any- 
thing ! * 

‘ It would have lost us the good-will of so many people, 
Mary ; and then — and then — ’ 

*What troubles me now is, what he thinks of us, 
Edward.* 

^ He ? fie doesn’t suspect that I could have saved 
him.* 

*Oh,’ exclaimed the wife, in a tone of relief, ‘I am^ 
glad of that. As long as he doesn’t know that you could 
have saved him, he — he — ^well that makes it a great deal 
better. Why, I might have known he didn’t know, because 
he is always trying to be friendly with us, as little 
encouragement as we give him. More than once pcoplt^ 
have twitted me with it. There’s the Wilsons, and the 
Wilcoxes, and the Harknesses, the^ take a mean^pleasure in 
saying « Tour friend Burgc%” beaiusc they know it Biters 
me* I wish he wouldn’t persist in liking us so ; 1 can’t 
think why he keeps it up.* 
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‘I can explain it. It’s another confession. the 

Viing was new and hot, and the town made a l^an ridii^ 
him on a rail, my conscience hurt me so tfiat T couldn’t 
stand it, and I went privately and gave him notice, and 
he got out of the town and stayed out till it was safe to cogg ^ 
back.’ 

‘ Edward ! If the town had found it out — * 

* Don^t ! It scares me yet, to think of it. I repent^ of 
it the minute it was done ; and I was even afraid to till ypti 
lest your face might betray it to somebody. I didn’t sleep 
any that night, for worrying. But after a few days I saw 
that no one was going to suspect me, and after that I gbt 
to feeling glad I did it. And I feel glad yet, Mary — glad 
through and through.* 

* So do I, now, for it would have been a dreadful way to 
treat him. Yes, Tm glad ; for really you did owe him 
that, you know. But, Edward, suppose it should come put 
yet, some day ! * 

at won V 

* Why ?’ 

* Because everybody thinks it was Goodson.* 

* Of course they would ! ’ 

‘Certainly. And of course didn’t care. They per- 
suaded poor old Sawlsbefry to go and charge it on him, and 
he went blustering over there and did it, Goodson looked 
him over, like as if he was hunting for a place on him that 
he could despise the most j “then he says, “ So you arc the 
•^^Cfemmittec of Inquiry, are you i ” Sawlsberry said that 
was about yhat he was. “ H’m. Do they require particU'** 
lars, or do you reckon a Ipnd of a general answer will dp ? ” 
“ If they require particular, I wiUcome back, Mt. Goodson ; 
I Will the general aftswer first.” “ Very then, tell 

thosi to go to hell— I reckon that’s general eiieaigfa. And 
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in give you some advice, Sawlsberry ; when you come 
bade for the particulars, fetch a basket to carry what is 
of yourself home in.” * 

^Just like Goodson| .it% got all the marks. He had 
^y one vanity ^ he thought he could give advice better 
Uiwainy other person/ 

‘ It settled the business, and saved us, Mary. The 
subject was dropped,* 

* Bless you* Vm not doubting that,'^ 

T. hen they took up the gold-sack mystery again, with 
strong interest. Soon the conversation began to suffer 
breaks — interruptions caused by absorbed thinkings. The 
breaks grew more and more frequent. At last Richards 
lost himself wholly in thought. He sat long, gazing vacantly 
at the floor, and by-and-by he began to punctuate his 
thoughts with little nervous movements of his hands that 
seemed to indicate vexation. Meantime his wife too h^d 
relapsed into a thoughtful silence, and her movements were 
beginning to show a troubled discomfort. Finally Richards 
got up and strode aimlessly about the room, ploughing his 
hands through his hair, much as a somnambulist might do 
who having a bad dream. Then he seemed to arrive at 
a definite purpose ; and without a word he put on his hat* 
and passed quickly out of the house.* His wife sat brooding, 
with a drawn face, and did not seem to be aware that she 
was alone. Now and then she murmured, « Lead us not 
into t . . , but— but— we are so poor, so poor ! . . . 
Lead us not into . . . Ah, who would be hurt by it \ 
and no one would ever know . , , Lead us . . .* The 
voice died out in mumblings. After a little ke glanced 
up and muttered in a half-frightcnH half-glad way— 

* He IS gone ! But, oh dear, ht may be too late- too 
, Maybe not— maybe there is still time/ She 
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^ose and stood thinking, nefvotisly cksjring and undaspjhg 
\er hands. A' dight shudder shook htr frami^ and she 
said, out of a dry throat, * God forgive me — ^itV awful .to 
think such things— ^but . • . Lord, how wo are mide — 
how strangely we are made 1 * 

She turned the light low, and slipped stealthily ovepnHId* 
knelt down by the sack and felt of its ridgy sides with 
her hands, and fondled them lovingly ; and there Was a 
gloating light in her poor old eyes. She fell into^ts of 
absence ; and came half out of them at times to mutter 
‘If we had only waited! — oh, if we had only waiteij'a, 
little, and not been in such a hurry I * 

Meantime Cox had gone home from his office and told 
his wife all about the strange thing that had happened, and 
they had talked it over eagerly, and guessed that the late 
Goodspn was the only man in the town who could have 
helped a suffering stranger with so noble a sum as twenty 
dollars. Then there was a pause, and the two became 
thoughtful and silent. And by-and-by nervous and fidgety. 
At last the wife said, as if to herself, 

‘Nobody knows this secret but the Richardses . . . 
and us . . . nobody.’ 

The husband came out of his thinkings with a slight 
start, and gazed wistfu% at his wife, whose face was become 
very pale ; then he hesitatingly rose, and glanced furtively 
at his hat, then at his wife — a sort of mute inquiry, Mrs. 
Cox swallowed once or twice, with her hand at her throat, 
%en in place of speech she nodded her head. In a moiment 
she was alone, and mumbling to herself. 

And now Richards ^d Cox were hurrying dirpugh the 
deserted streets, fixnn opposite directions. They met, pant- 
ing, at the foot of the*^rinting-ofiice stairs ; h|ffthe night- 
Kgfat there they read each otbet*s face, Cox wlibpered : 
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* Nobody knows about this but us ? * 

The whispered answer was : 

* Not a soul— on honour, not a soul ! ^ 

* If It isn’t too late to — ’ 

The men were starting up-stairs ; at this moment they 
overtaken by a boy, and Cox asked, 

* Is that you, Johnny i * 

* Yes, rir.* 

^ You ncedh’t ship the early mail — nor any mail 5 wait 
till I tdtt you.’ 

* It’s already gone, sir.* 

It had the sound of an unspeakable dis- 
appointment in it. 

‘Yes, sir* Time-table for Brixton and all the towns 
beyond changed to-day, sir — had to get the papers in 
twenty minutes earlier than common. I had to rush ; if 
I had been two minutes later — ’ 

The men turned and walked slowly away, not waiting 
to hear thu rest. Neither of them spoke during ten 
minutes ; then Cox said, in a vexed tone, 

, *What possessed you to be in such a hurry, I can’t 
make out’ 

The answer was humble enough : 

see it now, but somehow % never thought, you 
know, until it was too late. But the next time — ’ 

* Next time be hanged ! It won’t come in a thousand 
years.’ 

Then the friends separated without a good-night, an3 
dragged themselves home with the gait of morta^y stricken 
men. At their homes their wives sprang up with an eager 
* Well V — then saw the answer with their eyes and sank 
down sorrowing, without waiting fiA it to come in words* 
In both houses a discussion followed of a heated sort— a new 
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t ings discussions beforCi but not hcattid 

es, not ungentle ones. The discussions Ho-ni^t #iare 
a sort of seeming plagiarisms of each other. Mrs; jRichards 
said : 

^If you had only waited, Edward — ^if you had onl^ 
stopped to think ; but no, you must run straight toWe 
printing-office and spread it all over the world/ 

^ It said publish it/ ^ 

*That is nothing; it also said do it privately, Hybu 
liked. There, now — is that true, or not f ’ | ; 

‘ Why, yes — yes, it is true ; but when I thought whal 
a stir it would make, and what a compliment it was to 
Hadleyburg that a stranger should trust it so — * 

* Oh, certainly, I know all that ; but if you had only 
stopped to think, you would have seen that you cmMt 
find the right man, because he is in his grave, and hasn*t 
left chick nor child nor relation behind him ; and as long 
as the money went to somebody that awfully needed it, 
and nobody would be hurt by it, and — and — ^ * 

She broke down, crying. Her husband tried to think 
of some comforting thing to say, and presently came out 
with this : 

•• ‘ But after all, Mary, it must be for the best — it must 
be ; we know that. AHd we must rcmem)>er that it was 
so ordered — ’ 

* Ordered ! Oh, everything’s order when a person 
has to find some way out when he has been stupid. Just 
^•ihe same, it was ordered that the money should come to us 
in this special way, and it was you that must take it on 
yourself to go meddling ^itb the designs of Prof idence — 
and who gave you the right i It was wicked, thtk is what 
it was-^just blasphemous presumption, and no mole become 
ing to a meek and bumble professor of^ ’ 
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^ But, Marjr, you know how we have been trained 
our lives long, like the whole village, till it is absolutely 
second nature to us to stop not a single moment to think 
when thcre^s an honest thing to be done — * 

^ ‘ Oh, I know it, I know it — it’s been one everlasting 

tSBhing and training and training in honesty — honesty 
shielded, from the very cradle, against every possible 
temptation, and so it’s artificial honesty, and weak as water 
temptation comes, as we have seen this night. God 
(ifciliws I never had shade nor shadow of a doubt of my 
and indestructible honesty until now — and now, 
illider the very first big and real temptation, I — Edward, it 
is my belief that this town’s honesty is as rotten as mine is ; 
as rotten as yours. It is a me^ town, a hard, stingy town, 
and hasn’t a virtue in the world but this honesty it is so 
celebrated for and so conceited about ; and so help me, I do 
believe that if ever the day comes that its honesty falls 
under great temptation, its grand reputation will go to ruin 
like a house of cards. There, now, I’ve made confession, 
and I feel better 5 I am a humbug, and I’ve been one all 
my life, without knowing it. Let no man call me honest 
again — I will not have it,’ 

< I — Well, Mary, I feel a good deal as you do : 1 
certainly do. It seems strange, tdb, so strange. I never 
could have believed it — never.’ 

A long silence followed ; both were sunk in thought. 
At last the wife looked up and said : 

* I know what you are thinking, Edward.’ 

Richards had the embarrassed look of a per^n who is 
caught, « 

‘ I am ashamed to confess it, Mary, but — ^ 

♦It’s no matter, Edward, I was thinking the same 
question myself.’ 
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‘ I hope 80. - State it.’ ‘ • 

‘ You were thinking, if a body could onlj' guess 6 at 
what tht remark was that Goodson^ade to the stiranger.* 

* It’s perfectly true. I feel guilty and ashaincd. Ahd 

‘ Tm past it. Let us make a pallet here \ wcVe got 
stand watch till the bank vault opens in the morning iriii 
admits the sack. . • . Oh dear, oh dear — -jf we ^dn’t . 
made the mistake P • 

The pallet was made, and Mary said : ^ 

‘The open sesame — what could it have been ? I do 
wonder what that remark could have been. But coihfe j 
we will get to bed now.’ 

‘ And sleep f ’ 

‘No; think.* 

‘Yes; think.* 

By this time the Coxes too had completed their s|at 
and their reconciliation, and were turning in — to think, to 
think, and toss, and fret, and worry over what the remark 
could possibly have been #hich Goodson made to the 
stranded derelict ; that golden remark ; that remark worth 
forty thousand dollars, cash. 

• The reason that the village telegraph-oflSce was open 
later than usual that nfght was this : The foreman of 
Cox’s paper was the local representative of the Associated 
Press. One might say its honorary representative, for it 
wasn’t four times a year that he could furnish thirty words 
would be accepted. But this time it was difierent. 
His despatejj stating what he had caught got ail immnt 
answer: o 

‘^09^ wh<tU thin^ — all the ietaih'-^iwehi^hundtei 
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A colossal order ! The foreman filled the bill ; and 

the proudest man in the State. By breakfast-time 
next morning the name of Hadleyburg the Incorruptible 
was on every Up in America, from Montreal to the Gulf, 
from the glaciers of Alaska to the orange-groves of Florida ; 
mW millions and millions of people were discussing the 
stranger and his money-sack, and wondering if the right 
man would be found, and hoping some more neiys about 
tbemiitter would come soon — right away. 

II 

Hadleyburg village woke up world-celebrated— 
astonished — happy — vain. Vain beyond imagination. Its 
nineteen principal citizens and their wives went about 
shaking hands with each other, and beaming, and smiling, 
and congratulating, and saying this thing adds a new word 
to the dictionary — Hadleyburgy synonym for incorruptible — 
destined to live in dictionaries for ever ! And the minor 
and unimportant citizens and their wives went around 
acting in much the same way. Everybody ran to the bank 
to see the gold-sack ; and before noon grieved and envious 
crowds began to flock in from Brixton and all neig^ 
bouring towns ; and that afternoon and next day reporters 
began to arrive from everywhere to verify the sack and its 
history and write the whole thing up anew, and make 
dashing free-hand pictures of the sack, and of Richards’s 
house, and the bank, and the Presbyterian church, and tlte' 
Baptist church, and the public square, and the town-hall 
where the test would be applied ^and the mon^ delivered ; 
and damnable portraits of the Richardses, and Pinkerton -the 
hanker, and Cox, and the foremait, and Reverend Butgess, 
and the postmaster — and even of Jack Halliday, who was 
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t loafing, good-natured, no-account, irrevefent fisheriiia% 
ter, boys* friend, stray-dogs* friend, topical 
Lawson* of the town. The little mean, smirkihg, oily 
Pinkerton showed the sack to all comers, and rubbed his 
sleek palms together pleasantly, and enlarged upon the 
town’s fine old reputation for honesty and upon this wond<®p ' 
ful endorsement of it, and hoped and believed that the ex- 
ample would now spread far and wide over the American 
world, and be epoch-making in the matter of tnoral r<^ner 
ration. And so on, and so on. 

By the end of a week things had quieted down agaiii 5 
the wild intoxication of pride and joy had sobered to 
a soft, sweet, silent delight — a sort of deep, nameless, 
unutterable content. All faces bore a look of peaceful, holy 
happiness. 

Then a change came. It was a gradual change 5 so 
gradual that its beginnings were hardly noticed ; maybe 
were not noticed at all, except by Jack Halliday, who 
always noticed everything ; and always made fun of it, too, 
no matter what it was. He began to throw out chafSii||» 
remarks about people not looking quite so happy as the^ 
did a day or two ago ; and next he claimed that the new 
^^pect was deepening to positive sadnesS ; next, that it was 
taking on a sick look ; and finally he said that everybody 
was become so moody, thoughtful, and absent-minded 
that he could rob the meanest man in town of a cent out 
of the bottom of his breeches pocket and not disturb his 
jgeverie. 

At this stage — or at about this stage — a saying like this 
was droppediat bedtime — with a sigh, usually — by the hes^d 
of each of the nineteen principal households : 

^ ^{i| what cmld have, been the remark that JGoodsoii 
madef^ 
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And $trzi^twzy^witb a sbudder—came this, from th^ 

iiian*s wife : 

^ Oh, dotfi t What horrible thing are you mulling in 
your mind ? Put it away from you, for God’s sake ! ’ 

But that question was wrung from those men again 
tltc next night — and got the same retort. But weaker. 

And the third night the men uttered the question yet 
again — with anguish, and absently. This time — and the 
follciwing night — the wives fidgeted feebly, and tried to say 
something. But didn’t. 

And the night after that they found their tongues and 
responded — longingly : 

* Oh, if we cou/d only guess ! ’ 

Halliday’s comments grew daily more and more spark- 
lingly disagreeable and disparaging. He went diligently 
about, laughing at the town, individually and in mass. ‘ 
But his laugh was the only one left in the village : it fell 
upon a hollow and mournful vacancy and emptiness. Not 
even a smile was findable anywhere. Halliday carried a 
cigar-box around on a tripod, playing that it was a camera, 
and halted all passers and aimed the thing and said * Ready ! 
—now look pleasant, please,’ but not even this capital joke 
could surprise the dreary faces into any softening. eO 

So three weeks passed — one«wcck was left. It was 
Saturday evening after supper. Instead of the aforetime 
Saturday-evening flutter and bustle and shopping and lark- 
ing, the streets were empty and desolate. Richards and his 
old wife sat apart in their little parlour — miserable and think^.^ 
ing. This was become their evening habit now : the life- 
long habit which had preceded it, of reading, knitting, and 
contented chat, or receiving or paying neighbourly caU$| was 
dead and gone and forgotten, age^ ago — two or three weeks 
ago ; nobody talked now, nobody read, nobody visited — the 
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e; whole village sat tt- bome$ «ghpg, worrying^ sil^t 
^ryipg to guess oat that remark. 

The postman left a letter. Richards glanced 
at the superscription and the post-mark— unfamiliar, both-^ 
and tossed the letter on the table and resumed his mi^t- 
havc-beens and his hopeless dull miseries where he had 
them oflF. Two or three hours later his wife got wearily 
up and was going away to bed without a good-night — 
custom now — but she stopped near the lettea and e^d it 
awhile with a dead interest, then broke it open, and begjsin 
to skim it over, Richards, sitting there with his chair 
tilted back against the wall and his chin between his knees, 
heard something fell. It was his wife. He sprang to her 
side, but she cried out : 

* Leave me alone, I am too happy. Read the letter- 
read it ! * 

He did. He devoured it, his brain reeling. The letter 
was from a distant State, and it said : 

^ I ant yr stranger to youy hut no matter : I have something 
to tell, I have just arrived home from Mexico^ and learned 
about that episode. Of course you do not know who made that 
remark^ but I knowy and I am the only person living who does 
know* It was Goodson. I knew him welly many years ago* 
i passed through your village that very nighty and was his guest 
till the midnight train cameea long, I overheard him make that 
remark to the stranger in the dark — it was in Hale Alley, Hi 
and I talked of it the rest of the way homey and while smoking 
in his house. He mentioned many of your villagers in the course 
of his talk — most of them in a very uncomplimentary wayy bttt 
two or three favourably : among these latter yourself, I say 
* favourably ^—‘nothing stronger, I remember his saying he 
not actuaily^tKZ any persor^in the town — not one t but ‘Mdt 
yw— 1 THINK he said you — am almost mre^had d^ him a 
servke oncoy possibly without kmwing the JiiSf vahm 
of iiy and he wished he had a fortunoy he wmdd leawt it to pu 

cz 
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when hi dti^ and a curse apiece the rest the^ citizens J 
IfeWf if it was you that did him that service^ you are hn 
b^iimafe heir^ and entitled to the sack of gold. I know that / 
can trust p your honour and honesty ^ for in a citizen of Hadlef- 
burg these virtues are an unfailing inheritance^ and so I atn 
going to reveal to you the remark^ well satisfied that if you are 
not the right man you will seek and find the right one and see 
that poor Goodson's debt of gratitude for the service referred to is 
fati* This is the remark : You ARE FAR FROM BEING A 
BAB MAN : GO, AND REFORM.” 

* Howard L. Stephenson/ 

* Oh, Edward, the money is ours, and I am so grateful, 
ohy so grateful, — kiss me, dear, it’s for ever since we kissed — 
and we needed it so — the money — and now you are free 
of Pinkerton and his bank, and nobody’s slave any more 5 it 
seems to me I could fly for joy,’ 

It was a happy half-hour that the couple spent there on 
the settee caressing each other 5 it was the old days come 
again — days that had begun with their courtship and lasted 
without a break till the stranger brought the deadly money. 
By-and-by the wife said ; 

*Oh, Edward, how lucky it was you did him t|iat 
grand service, poor Goodson ! I never liked him, but I 
love him now. And it was fine and beautiful of you nev^ 
to mention it or brag about it.’ , Then, with a touch of 
reproach, ‘ But you ought to have told me, Edward, you 
ought to have told your wife, you know.’ 

‘ Well, I — cr — well, Mary, you see — ’ 

‘ Now stop hemming and hawing, and tell me about it. 
Edwd. I always loved you, and now I’m proud of you. 
Everybody believes there was only one good gverous 4»il 
in this village, and now it turns* out that you — Edwi^d. 
why don’t you teU me?’ . 

* Well — er — er — Why, Mary, I can’t 1 ’ 
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‘ Yoo cm^t ? Why can’t you ? ’ f' 

‘You see, he — ^well, he — he made me praise I 


wouldn’t* 

The wife looked him over, and said, very slowly : ^ 

‘Made — ^you — ^promise? Edward, what do you tell 
me that for ? * 

‘ Mary, do you think I would lie ? ’ > 

She was troubled and silent for a moment,^then sbuJUid 
her hand within his and said : • 

‘No . . • no. We have wandered far enough^ froiihi 
our bearings — God spare us that ! In all your life you 
have never uttered a lie. But now — now that the founda- 
tions of things seem to be crumbling from under us, we— 
we — ’ She lost her voice for a moment, then said, brokenly, 
‘ Lead us not into temptation. ... I think you madp the 
promise, Edward. Let it rest so. Let us keep away from 
that gi*ound. Now — that is all gone by ; let us be happy 
again ; it is no time for clouds.’ 

Edward found it something of an effort to comply, % 
his mind kept wandering — trying to remember what tSi 
service was that he had done Goodson. 

The couple lay awake the most of the night, Mary 
ftappy and busy, Edward busy, but not so happy. Mary 
was planning what she w^uld do with the money, Edward 
was trying to recall that seiwice. At first his conscience 
was sore on account of the lie he had told Mary — if it was 
a lie. After i^uch reflection— *-supposc it was a lie ? What 
then ? Was it such a great matter ? Aren’t we alwrays 
acting li^ ? Then why not tell them ? Look at Mary^ 
look 4he had done. • While he was hurrying off on 
his errand, what was she doing ? Lam^ting be- 

cause the papers hadn’t bfien destroyed and the mi^ey kept 
Is tfatit better than lying ? 
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point lost its sting— the lie dropped into the badjj^ 
giounil iftd left comfort behind it. The next point cnme 
to the f^nt: Whe rendered that service? Well, here 
was Goodson’s own evidence as reported in Stephenson s 
letter ; there could be no better evidence than that — it was 
even proof that he had rendered it. Of course. So that 
pdint was settled. ... No, not quite. He recalled with a 
wince that this unknown Mr. Stephenson was just a trifle 
tm^re as to whether the performer of it was Richards or 
some other — and, oh dear, he had put Richards on his 
honour ! He must himself decide whither that money 
must go — and Mr, Stephenson was not doubting that if he 
was the wrong man he would go honourably and find the 
right one. Oh, it was odious to put a man in such a situa- 
tion— ah, why couldn’t Stephenson have left out that doubt ? 
What did he want to intrude that for ? 

Further reflection. How did it happen that Richardses 
name remained in Stephenson’s mind as indicating the right 
man, and not some other man’s name ? That looked good. 
Yes, that looked very good. In fact it went on looking 
better and better, straight along — until by-and-by it ;^ew 
into positive proof. And then Richards put the matter at 
once out of his mind, for he had a private instinct that a 
proof once established is better left so. 

He was feeling reasonably comfortable now, but there 
was still one other detail that kept pushing itself on his 
notice : of course he had done that service — that was settled ; 
but ,what was that service ? He must recall it — he would 
not go to sleep till he had recalled it ; it woidd make his 
peace of mind perfect. And s© he thought ^d thought. 
He thought of a dozen things — ^ssiblc services, even jpro- 
bablc services — but none of them seemed adequate, nime 
of them seemed large enough, none of them seemed 
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^the money — ^wortb the fiM-tune Goodson 
could leave in his will. And besides^ he coi^n’t remember 
having done them, anyway. Now, then — ^now, then — what 
kind of a service would it be that would make a man so 
inordinately grateful ? Ah — the saving of his soul ! That 
must be it. Yes, he could remember, now, how he ohoe 
set himself the task of converting Goodson, and laboured at 
it as much as— he was going to say three months ; but u^n 
closer examination it shrunk to a month, thfen to a^%eek, 
then to a day, then to nothing. Yes, he remembered n#W> 
and with unwelcome vividness, that Goodson had told 
him to go to thunder and mind his own business — he wasn^t 
hankering to follow Hadleyburg to heaven I 

So that solution was a failure — he hadn’t saved Good* 
son’s soul. Richards was discouraged. Then after a little 
came antother idea : had he saved Goodson ’s property i 
No, that wouldn’t do— he hadn’t any. His life ? That is 
it ! Of course. Why, he might have thought of it before. 
This time he was on the right track, sure. His imaginatito^ 
mill was hard at work in a minute, now. 

Thereafter, during a stretch of two exhausting hours, he 
was busy saving Goodson’s life. He saved it in sJl kinds of 
difficult and perilous ways. In every case he got it saved 
satis&ctorily up to a cfrtain point ; then, just as he was 
beginning to get well persuaded that it had really happened, 
a troublesome detail would turn up which made the whole 
thing impossible. As in the matter of drowning, for instance. 

In that case he had swum out and tugged Goodson ashhie 
in an unconscious state with a great crowd looking on and 
applauding, but when he had got it all thought ont and yvi» 
just bc^ginning to remember all about it, a whole Warm of 
disc|i^ifying details arrived on the ground : the would 
have of circumstance, Mary Would hav# hnown of 
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ili k iNHiId ^arc like a limelight in his own memory instead^ 
of being an inconspicuous service which he had possibly 
rendered * without knowing its full value/ And at this 
point he remembered that he couldn’t swim anyway. 

Ah— /Arr/ was a point which he had been overlooking 
* from the start : it had to be a service which he had rendered 
* possibly without knowing the full value of it.’ Why, 
r^y^ that ought to be an easy hunt — much easier than 
those otlicrs. •And sure enough, by-and-by he found it. 
Gooison, years and years ago, came near marrying a very 
sweet and pretty girl, named Nancy Hewitt, but in some 
way or otlier the match had been broken off ; the girl died, 
Goodson remained a bachelor, and by-and-by became a 
soured one and a frank despiser of the human species. 
Soon after the girl’s death the village found out, or thought 
it had found out, that she carried a spoonful of negro blood 
in her reins. Richards worked at these details a good while, 
and in the end he thought he remembered things concerning 
them which must have gotten mislaid in his memory through 
long neglect. He seemed to dimly remember that it was 
hi that found out about the negro blood ; that it was he 
that told the village ; that the village told Goodson where 
they got it j that he thus saved Goodson from marrying the 
tainted girl ; that he had done him this great service ‘ without 
knowing the full value of it,’ in fact without knowing that 
he was doing it ; but that Goodson knew the value of it, 
and what a narrow escape he had had, and so went to his 
^ve grateful to his benefactor and wishing he had a fortune 
to leave him. It was all clear and simple, now, and the 
more he went over it the more luminous and certailiiitgrew j 
and at last, when he nestled to sleep, satisfied and happy, be 
itmembered the whole thing just as^f it had been yesterday* 
lia he dimly remembered Goo&on’s uiling him his 
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gratitude once* Meantime Mary had spent ax thousand ; 
doUars on a new liouse for herself and a pair of slippers for 
her pastor, and then had fallen peacefully to rest. 

That same Saturday evening the postman had defiveted 
a letter to each of the other principal citizens— ‘Uinet^ 
letters in all. No two of the envelopes were alike, and 
two of the superscriptions were in the same hand, but the 
letters inside were just like each other in every detail but 
one. They were exact copies of the letter receive# by 
Richards — handwriting and all — and were all signed by 
Stephenson, but in place of Richards’s name each receivcrV 
own name appeared. 

All night long eighteen principal citizens did what 
their cs^tc-brother Richards was doing at the same time — ^ 
they in their energies trying to remember what notable 
service it was that they had unconsciously done Bardbiy 
Goodson. In no case was it a holiday job ; still they 
succeeded. 

And while they were at this work, which was difficult, 
their wives put in the night spending the money, which 
was easy. During that one night the nineteen wives spent 
an average of seven thousand dollars each out of the forty 
^thousand in the sack — a hundred and thirty-three thousand 
altogether. • 

Next day*there was a surprise for Jack Halliday. He 
noticed that the faces of the nineteen chief citizens and 
their wives bore that expression of peaceful and holy happi- 
ness again. He could not understand it, neither was he 
able to invent any remarks about it that could damage it or 
disturb it. ^ And so it wa| his turn to be dissatii^ed wi^ 
life. His private guesses at the reasons for the happiness 
&iled id all iiVUances, upon examination. Wheti: he met 
Mrs, Witcox and noticed the placid ecstasy in het face, he 
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^Her cat has had kittens’— and w^t and 
i^ked the cook ; it was not so, the cook bad detected the 
happiness, but did not know the cause* When Hallidajr 
Ibund the duplicate ecstasy in the face of ‘ Shadbelly ’ Billson 
(villa^ nickname), he was sure some neighbour of 
Billson’s had broken his leg, but inquiry showed that this 
had not happened. The subdued ecstasy in Gregory 
Yates’s face could mean but one thing — he was a mother- 
m4aw short ;*it was another mistake. ‘ And Pinkerton— 
Pinkerton — he has collected ten cents that he thought he 
was going to lose.’ And so on, and so on. In some cases 
the guesses had to remain in doubt, in the others they 
proved distinct errors. In the end Halliday said to himself, 

* Anyway it foots up that there’s nineteen Hadleyburg 
families temporarily in heaven : I don’t know how it 
happened ; I only know Providence is off duty to-day.’ 

An architect and builder from the next State had lately 
ventured to set up a small business in this unpromising 
village, and his sign had now been hanging out a week. 
Not a customer yet ; he was a discouraged man, and sorry 
he had come. But his weather changed suddenly now. 
First one and then another chief citizen’s wife said to him 
privately : • • 

*Come to my house Monday* week — but say nothing 
about it for the present. We think of building.’ 

He got eleven invitations that day. That night he 
wrote his daughter and broke off her match with her 
student. He said she could marry a mile higher than that. 

Pinkerton the banker and two or three other well-to-do 
men planned country-seats — but^wraited. ThatVind don’t 
^mnt ^eir chickens until they arc hatched. 

The Wilsons devised a grand ifew thing— a fancy-dress 
ball. They made no actual promise^ but told all their 
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acquaintanceship in cmfidence that they irere thii^cii^ 
matter over and thought they should give it~*iind W'Wt 
do, you will be invited, of course/ People w6re siu’prisied, 
and said, one to another, * Why, they are crazy, thosO poor 
Wilsons, they can’t afford it*’ Several among the 
teen said privately to* their husbands, ‘ It is a good idea, we 
will keep still till their cheap thing is over, then wt will 
give one that will make it sick/ ^ ^ 

The days drifted along, and the bill of future squander- 
ings rose higher and higher, wilder and wilder, more aiid 
more foolish and reckless. It began to look as if eveiy 
member of the nineteen would not only spend his whcde 
forty thousand dollars before receiving-day, but be actually 
in debt by the time he got the money. In some cases 
light-headed people did not stop with planning to spehdli 
they really spent — on credit. They bought land, mbit- 
gages, farms, speculative stocks, fine clothes, horsCs, and 
various other things, paid down the bonus, and made thcm^ 
selves liable for the rest — at ten days. Presently the sober 
second thought came, and HalHday noticed that a ghastly 
anxiety was beginning to show up in a good many faces. 
Again he was puzzled, and didn’t know what to make of 
It. ^The Wilcox kittens aren’t dead, for they weren’t 
born ; nobody’s brokexf a leg ; there’s no shrinkage in 
mother-in-laws ; nothing has happened — it is an insolvablc 
mystery.’ 

There was another puzzled man, too — the Rev. Mr. 
Burgess. For days, wherever he went, people seemed 
follow him or to be watching out for him ; andjif hie cter 
found hil^self in a retired spot, a member of thi nineteen 
would be sure to appear, thrust an envelope pri^tcly into 
fais liaiid, whisper * To W opened at the townniiyi Friday 
evening,’ tfaeh vanish away like a guil^ thing/ He Wis 
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irfjpfCtliig that there might be one claimant for the sack— 
icmbtliil) however, Goodson being dead — ^but 4 t never oc- 
curred to him that all this crowd might be claimants. 
When the great iFriday came at last, he found that he had 
nineteen envelopes. 

m 

The town-hall had never looked finer. The platform 
at the end of was backed by a showy draping of flags 5 
at intervals along the walls were festoons of flags ; the 
gallciy fronts were clothed in flags ; the supporting columns 
were swathed in flags ; all this was to impress the stranger, 
for he would be there in considerable force, and in a large 
degree he would be connected with the press. The house 
was full. The 412 fixed seats were occupied ; also the 68 
extra chairs which had been packed into the aisles ; the steps 
of the platform were occupied ; some distinguished strangers 
were given seats on the platform ; at the horseshoe of tables 
which fenced the front and sides of the platform sat a strong 
force of special correspondents who had come from every- 
where. It was the best-dressed house the town had ever 
produced. There were some tolerably expensive toilets 
there, and in several cases the ladies who wore them had thi ^ 
look of being unfamiliar with that kind of clothes. At least 
the town thought they had that look, but the notion could 
have arisen from the town’s knowledge of the feet that these 
ladies had never inhabited such clothes before. 

The gold-sack stood on a little table at the front of the 
platform where all the house could see it. The bulk of the 
house gazed at it with a burning ^terest, a mouth-watering 
interest, a wistful and pathetic interest j a minority of nine- 
teen couples gazed at it tenderly, IdVingly, proprietarily, and 
the male half of this minority kept saying over to themselves 
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^ the moving little impiomptu speeches of thankfulness ft# 
the audiencefc applause and congratulations whfeh thejriiwfe 
presently going to get up ^d deliver. Every now and then 
one of these got a piece of paper out of his vest pocket and 
privately glanced at it to refresh his memory. 

Of course there was a buzz of conversation going on^ 
there always is ; but at last, when the Rev. Mr. Burgess 
rose and laid his hand on the sack, hd could hear his microbes 
gnaw, the place was so still. He related the eurious hi|lQry 
of the sack, then went on to speak in warm terms of Had|- 
leyburg’s old and well-earned reputation for spotless honesty^ 
and of the town’s just pride in this reputation. He said 
that this reputation was a treasure of priceless value ; that 
under Providence its value had now become inestimably 
enhanced, for the recent episode had spread this fame far 
and wide, and thus had focussed the eyes of the American 
world upon this village, and made its name for all time, as 
he hoped and believed, a synonym for commercial incor- 
ruptibility. \^Applause,'] ^ And who is to be the guardian 
of this noble fame — the community as a whole ? No ! 
The responsibility is individual, not communal. From this 
day forth each and every one of you is in his own person its 
special guardian, and individually responsible that no harm 
shall come to it. Do yo^^ — does each of you — ^accept this 
great trust ? [ Tumultuous assmt,^ Then all is well. 

Transmit it to your children and to your children’s children. 
To-day your purity is beyond reproach — see tg it that it 
shall remain so. ^To-day there is not a person in your 
community who could be beguiled tp touch a penny not h# 
own — see to it that you abide in this grace. will i 

we wil/f^ This is not* the place to make CQt$parisons 
between ourselves and other communities — somej W them 
ungracious towards us ; they have their frays, fre have 
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mm I let us be content lJpf>kuse,] I am done, Umte 
mj hand, my friends, rests a stranger’s eloquent recognition 
of whtt we are ; through him the ^orld will always hence- 
ferrii know Wliat we are. We do not know who he ts, 
but in your name I ^ttcr your gratitude, and ask you to 
► raise your voices in indorsement.’ 

The house rose in a body and made the walls quake 
with the thunders of its thankfulness for the space of a long 
minute. Th«n it sat down, and Mr. Burgess took an 
env^ope out of his pocket. The house held its breath 
while he slit the envelope open and took from it a slip of 
paper. He read its contents — slowly and impressively— the 
audience listening with tranced attention to this magic 
document, each of whose words stood for an ingot of gold : 

^ The remark which I made to the distressed stranger was 
this : * Ton are very far from being a bad man ; go^ and 
reform,^ ” * Then he continued : ‘ We shall know in a 
moment now whether the remark here quoted corresponds 
with the one concealed in the sack ; and if that shall prove 
to be so — and it undoubtedly will — this sack of gold belongs 
to a fellow-citizen who will henceforth stand before the 
nation as the symbol of the special virtue which has made 
our town famous throughout the land — Mr. Billson ! ’ 

The house had gotten itself ^ ready to burst into the 
proper tornado of applause ; but instead of doing it, it 
seemed stricken with a paralysis ; there was a deep hush 
for a moment or two, then a wave of whispered murmurs 
swept the place— of about this tenor : ^Billson ! oh, come, 
this is too thin ! Twenty dollars to a stranger — or anybody-^ 
Billson ! Tell it to the marines I ’ And now at this point 
the house caught its breath all af a sudden in a^ew access 
of astonishment, for it discovered^ that whereas in one part 
of the hail Deacon Billson was standing up with his head 
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' meekly bowed, m another part of it La^iryer Wilson w^ 
doing the same. There was a wondering silence now fiwr 
a while. Everybody #as puzzled, and nineteen copies 
were surprised and indignant 

Billson and Wilson turned and stared at each other; 
Billson asked, bitingly : 

* Why do ym rise, Mr. Wilson ? * 

‘ Because I have a right to. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to explain to the house why you rise/ » ♦ 

^ With great pleasure. Because I wrote that paper,^ ^ 

^ It is an impudent falsity ! I wrote it myself.* 

It was Burgess’s turn to be paralysed. He stood 
looking vacantly at first one of the men and then the other, 
and did not seem to know what to do. The house was 
stupefied. Lawyer Wilson spoke up now, and said : 

^I ask the Chair to read the name signed to that 
paper.’ 

That brought the Chair to itself, and it read out the 
name: 

< John Wharton Bilhon?'* ’ 

^ There ! ’ shouted Billson, ^ what have you got to say 
for yourself now f And what kind of apology are you 
going to make to me and to this insulted house for the 
imposture which you hav^ attempted to play here ? ’ ^ 

^ No apologies are due, sir ; and as for the rest of it, I 
publicly charge you with pilfering my note from Mr. 
Burgess and substituting a copy of it signed with ypur own 
name. There is no other way by which you co^d have 
gotten bold of the test-remark | I alone, of living men, 
possessed the secret of its wording.’ 

Theresas likely to be a scandalous state of <|iings if 
th^ went on $ everybody noticed with distress |kat the 
shortbimd scribes were scribbling like mad| ma% people 
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were crying ‘ Chair, chair ! Order ! order ! * Btirgess 
napped with his gavel, and said : 

*Let us not forget the proprieties due. There has 
tfvidently been a mistake somewhere, but surely that is all. 
If Mr. Wilson gave me an envelope — and I remember now 
that he did — I still have it.* 

He took one out of his pocket, opened it, glanced at it, 
looked surprised and worried, and stood silent a few 
moments. Then he waved his hand in a wandering and 
mechanical way, and made an effort or two to say some- 
thing, then gave it up, despondently. Several voices cried 
out : 

* Read it ! read it ! What is it ? * 

So he began, in a dazed and sleep-walker fashion : 

^ The remark which I made to the unhappy stranger was 
this : * Tou are far from being a bad man^ [The house 
gazed at him marvelling.] Ga, and reform^ ** \^Murmurs : 
‘ Amazing ! what can this mean ? *] This one,’ said the 
Chair, ‘ is signed Thurlow G. Wilson.’ 

* There ! ’ cried Wilson, reckon that settles it ! I 
knew perfectly well my note was purloined.’ 

‘ Purloined ! ’ retorted Billson. ‘ I’ll let you know that 
neither you nor any man of your kidney must ventuir; 

The Chair : ‘ Order, gentlemen,' order 1 Take your 
seats, both of you, please.’ 

They obeyed, shaking their heads and grumbling 
angrily. The house was profoundly puzzled | it did not 
know what to do with this curious emergency. Presently 
Thompson got up. Thompson was the hatter. He would 
have liked to be a Nineteener 5 but such was not for him ; 
his stock of hats was not considerable enough for the 
position. He said : 
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* Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to ttiakc 
suggestion, can both of these gentlemen be ri^ht } I piit 
it to you, sir, can both have happened to say the va^y same 
words to the stranger ? It seems to me — * 

The tanner got up and interrupted him. The tanner 
was a disgruntled man j he believed himself entitled to be 
a Nineteener, but he couldn’t get recognition. It made 
him a little unpleasant in his ways and speech. Said he : 

^ Sho, not the point ! That could hSppen — t^ice 
in a hundred years — but not the other thing. Neither of 
them gave the twenty dollars ! ’ [A ripple of applause.'] 
Billson. ^ I did ! ’ 

Wilson, ‘/did!’ 

Then each accused the other of pilfering. 

The Chair. ‘ Order ! Sit down, if you please — both 
of you. Neither of the notes has been out of my possession 
at any moment/ 

A Voice. ‘ Good — that settles that ! ’ 

The Tanner. ‘ Mr. Chairman, one thing is now plain : 
one of these men has been eavesdropping under the other 
one’s bed, and filching family secrets. If it is not unparlia- 
mentary to suggest it, I will remark that both are equal to 
it Chair. ‘Order! order!’] I withdraw the 

remark, sir, and will coniine myself to suggesting that if 
one of them has overheard the other reveal the test-rem^*k 
to his wife, we shall catch him now.’ 

A Voice. ‘ How ? * J 

The Tanner. ‘ Easily. The two have not quiked the 
remark in exactly the same words. You would have 
noticed tha^ if there hadn’t been a considerable stretch of 
time and m exciting quarrel inserted between tie two 
readings*’ 

A Voice. ‘ Name the difference.’ 



"fhe Tanner. > The word very k in Billson^s note, md 
not in the other/ 

Many Voices. ^ That’s so — he’s right ! ’ 

The Tanner. ^ And so, if the Chair will examine the 
test-remark in the sack, we shall know which of these two 
frauds — {The Chair. ^ Order!’] — which of these two 
adventurers — [ The Chair. ^ Order 1 order ! ’] — which of 
these two gentlemen — {laughter and applause'] — is entitled 
to wear the belt as being the first dishonest blatherskite 
ever bred in this town — which he has dishonoured, and 
which will be a sultry place for him from now out ! ’ 
{Vigorous applause.] 

Many Voices. ^ Open it I — open the sack ! ’ 

Mr. Burgess made a slit in the sack, slid his hand in, 
and brought out an envelope. In it were a couple of folded 
notes. He said : 

‘ One of these is marked, Not to be examined until all 
written communications which have been addressed to the 
Chair — if any — shall have been read,” The other is 
marked “ The TestP' Allow me. It is worded — to wit ; 

^‘‘I do not require that the first half of the remark 
which was made to me by my benefactor shall be quoted 
with exactness, for it was not striking, and could be for- 
gotten ; but its closing fifteen v^rds are quite striking, and 
I think easily rememberablc ; unless these shall be accu- 
rately reproduced, let the applicant be regarded as an 
impostor. My benefactor began by saying he seldom gave 
advice to anyone, but that it always bore the hall-mark of 
high value when he did give it. Then he said this— and it 
has never faded from my memqry : Ten are from being 
a bad man — ” * 

Fifty Voices. < That settles it— the money’s Wilson’s I 
Wilson ! Wilson ! Speech ! Speech ! ’ 
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People jumped lip and crowded around Wflson, wtjjMfeg 
his hand and congratulating fervently — meantime th^ Chair 
was hammering with the gavel and shouting : 

‘ Order, gentlemen I Order ! Order ! Let me finish 
reading, please/ When quiet was restored, the reading was 
resumed — as follows 

^ Goy and reform — or^ mark my words-^some day y fir your 
sins you wi/I die and go to hell or Hadleyburg — try 
MAKE IT THE FORMER.”* 

A ghastly silence followed. First an angry cloud began 
to settle darkly upon the faces of the citizenship ; after a 
pause the cloud began to rise, and a tickled expression tried 
to take its place ; tried so hard that it was only kept under 
with great and painful difficulty; the reporters, the 
Brixtonites, and other strangers bent their heads down and 
shielded their faces with their hands, and managed to hold 
in by main strength and heroic courtesy. At this most 
inopportune time burst upon the stillness the roar of a 
solitary voice — Jack Halliday’s : 

‘ That*s got the hall-mark on it 1 * 

Then the house let go, strangers and all. Even Mr, 
Burgess’s gravity broke down presently, then the audience 
considered itself officially absolved from all restraint, and it 
made the most of its privitege. It was a good long laugh, 
and a tempestuoudy whole-hearted one, but it ceased at last 
— ^long enough for Mr. Burgess to try to resume, and for 
the people to get their eyes partially wiped ; then it broke 
out again, and afterward yet again 5 then at last Burgess 
was able to get out these serious words : 

‘ It 18 ipeless to try to disguise the fact — we fii^ our- 
selves in the presence of a matter of grave im{^. It 
hivolves the honour of your town—it strikes at the lown’s 
good name^ The difference of a ingle word betw^ the 
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tnt''>i<Hnarkt o£&red by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Billson was 
ksetf a scriom things since it indicated that one or the other 
of these gentlemen had committed a theft — * 

The two men were sitting limp, nerveless, crushed ; but 
at these words both were electrified into movement, and 
started to get up. 

* Sit down ! ’ said the Chair, sharply, and they obeyed. 
* That, as I Ijave said, was a serious thing. And it was — 
buf for only one of them. But the matter has become 
graver ; for the honour of both is now in formidable peril. 
Shall I go even further, and say in inextricable peril ? Both 
left out the crucial fifteen words.* He paused. During 
several moments he allowed the pervading stillness to gather 
and deepen its impressive eiSTects, then added : * There 
would seem to be but one way whereby this could happen. 

I ask these gentlemen — Was there collusion ? — agreement ? * 

A low murmur sifted through the house 5 its import 
was, ‘ He’s got them both.’ 

Billson was not used to emergencies ; he sat in a helpless 
collapse. But Wilson was a lawyer. He struggled to his 
feet, pale and worried, and said : 

* I ask the indulgence of the house while I explain this 
most painful matter, 1 am sorry to say what I am abotit 
to say, since it must inflict iri^parablc. injury upon Mr. 
Billson, whom I have always esteemed and respected until 
now, and in whose invulnerability to temptation I entirely 
believed — as did you all. But for the preservation of my 
own honour I must speak — and with frankness. I confess 
with shame — and I now beseech your pardon for it — that I 
said to the ruined stranger all ^f the words coi^ned in the 
test-remark, including the disparaging fifteen. lSensatm*2 
When the late publication was made I recalled them, and I 
resolved to claim the sack of coin, for by every right I was 
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entitled to it. Now I will ftsk you to consider this at)d 
weigh it well ; that stranger’s gratitude to me that nigbtknew 
no bounds ; he said himself that he could find no words for 
it that were adequate, and that if he should ever be aBle he 
would repay me a thousandfold. Now, then, I ask you ^ 
this; could I expect — could I believe — could I even 
remotely imagine — that, feeling as he did, he would do so 
ungrateful a thing as to add those quite unnecessary fifteen 
words to his test ? — set a trap for me ? — expose me a 
slanderer of my own town before my own people assemlied 
in a public hall ? It was preposterous ; it was impossible. 
His test would contain only the kindly opening clause of 
my remark. Of that I had no shadow of doubt. You 
would have thought as I did. You would not have ex- 
pected a base betrayal from one whom you had befriended 
and agaiifst whom you had committed no offence. And so 
with perfect confidence, perfect trust, I wrote on a piece of 
paper the opening words — ending with Go, and reform,” 

— and signed it. When I was about to put it in an 
envelope I was called into my back office, and without 
thinking I left the paper lying open on my desk.’ He 
stopped, turned his head slowly toward Billson, waited a 
foment, then added : * I ask you to note this ; when I 
returned, a little latter,* Mr. Billson was retiring by my 
street door.’ [Sensation,] 

In a moment Billson was on his feet and shouting : 

* It’s a lie I It’s an infrmous lie ! ’ 

T/te Chair, *Be seated, sir! Mr. Wilson has the 
floor/ 

fiillsy’s friends pulled him into his seat and quieted 
him, and Wilson went on : 

‘Those arc the simple fact& My note was now lying 
in a difiert^t place on the table from where I had it, I 
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jMkictd diaty but attached no importance to it, thinking a 
draught had blown it there. That Mr. Billson would read 
a private paper was a thing which could not occur to me j 
he was an honourable man, and he would be above that. 
If you will allow me to say it, I think his extra word very ” 
stands acplained : it is attributable to a defect of memory. 
I was the only man in the world who could furnish here 
any detail of the test-mark— by honourable means. I have 
finished.’ * 

There is nothing in the world like a persuasive speech 
to fuddle the mental apparatus and upset the convictions and 
debauch the emotions of an audience not practised in the 
tricks and delusions of oratory. Wilson sat down victorious. 
The house submerged him in tides of approving applause ; 
friends swarmed to him and shook him by the hand and 
congratulated him, and Billson was shouted down and not 
allowed to say a word. The Chair hammered and ham- 
mered with its gavel, and kept shouting : 

‘ But let us proceed, gentlemen, let us proceed ! ’ 

At last there was a measurable degree of quiet, and the 
hatter said : 

* But what is there to proceed with, sir, but to deliver 
the money i ’ «i 

V ncet^ * That’s it { That’s *it ! Come forward, Wil- 
son ! ’ 

Thi Hatter^ *I move three cheers for Mr. Wilson, 
Symbol of the special virtue which — * 

The cheers burst forth before he could finish ; and in 
the midst of them — and in the midst of the clamour of the 
gave! also— some enthusiasts ^ounted Wilson ^n a Wg 
friend’s shoulder and were going to fetch him in triumph 
to the platform. The Chair^s voice now rose above the 
noim ; 
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f Order! To your places! You forget that tl^fe ^ 
still a document to be read/ When quiet bad been re&torcd 
he took up the document, and was going to read it, btH Wd 
it down again saying * I forgot ; this is not to be resid 
all written communications received by me have first "him 
read.* He took an envelope out of his pocket, removed its 
enclosure, glanced at it — seemed astonished — held it out and 
gazed at it — stared at it. 

Twenty or thirty voices cried out : • 

‘ What is it i Read it ! read it ! * ^ 

And he did — slowly, and wondering : 

‘^^The remark which I made to the stranger — [Vokeu 
‘ Hello ! how’s this ? *] — was this : ‘You are far from being 
a bad man. [Voices. ‘ Great Scott ! ’] Go, and reform.’ ” ’ 
[Voice. ‘ Oh, saw my leg off I ’] Signed by Mr. Pinkerton 
the bankw.’ 

The pandemonium of delight which turned itself 
loose now was of a sort to make the judicious weep. Those 
whose withers were un wrung laughed till the tears ran 
down ; the reporters, in throes of laughter, set down disordered 
pot-hooks which would never in the world be decipherable ; 
and a sleeping dog jumped up scared out of its wits, and 
Jdarked itself crazy at the turmoil. All manner of cries were 
scattered through the din : ‘ We’re getting rich — two 
Symbols of Incorruptibility I — without counting Billson 1 * 

‘ Thre$ /—count Shadbelly in — we can’t have too many I * 

‘ All right — Billson’s elected I ’ ‘ Alas, poor Wilson 1 victim 
of two thieves ! ’ 

A Powerjul Voice. ‘Silence! The Chair’s fished up 
somethin^more out of its ^cket.’ 

VmcesT ‘Hurrah! Is it something fresh ? Head it! 
read I mid 1 ’ 

Tki Chair [reaMng]^ ‘ “ The remark which I rnide,” etc* 
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^ Yini are iar from being a bad man. Go,” etc. Signed, 
“Gregory Yates.”* 

Tornad9 rf Voices, * Four Symbols ! * * *Rah for 
Yates ! ’ ‘ Fish again ! * 

The house was in a roaring humour now, and ready to 
get all the fun out of the occasion that might be in it. 
Scverd Nineteeners, looking pale and distressed, got up and 
begani to worjc their way towards the aisles, but a score of 
sheets went up : 

" ’ * The doors, the doors — close the doors ; no Incorruptible 
sliall leave this place ! Sit down, everybody ! * 

The mandate was obeyed. 

‘ Fish again ! Read ! read ! * 

The Chair fished again, and once more the familiar 
words began to fall from its lips — ‘ “ You are far from 
being a bad man — ” * 

* Name ! name ! What’s his name ? ’ 

‘ “ L. Ingoldsby Sargent.” ’ 

* Five elected 1 Pile up the Symbols ! Go on, go on 1 * 

* “ You are far from being a bad — ” * 

‘ Name ! name ! ’ 

‘ “ Nicholas Whitworth.’ ” 

^ Hooray ! hooray ! it’s a symbolical day ! * ' 

Somebody wailed in, and iJegan to sing this rhyme 
(leaving out « it’s ’) to the lovely ‘ Mikado ’ tune of ‘ When 
a man’s afhiid of a beautiful maid ; ’ the auditnee joined in, 
with joy j then, just in time, somebody contributed another 
line — 

* Ami don’t you this foiget— * 

The house roared it out. A third line wa^i at once 
furnished — - 

* Corruptibles far from Hadieyborg we— • 

The house roared that one too. As the last note died, Jack 
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HaUidaj^s roice roseyhigii tuid dear, freigiiitnl with a lia|t 

lines — ' , 

< But the Symbols aic here, you bet ! v 

That was sung, with booming enthusiasm. Then tte 
happf house started in at the beginning and sang the fom 
lines through twice, with immense swing and dash, sihei 
finished up with a crashing three-times-three and a tiger for 
* Hadlcjrburg the Incorruptible and all Symbols of it which 
we shall find worthy to receive the hall-mark to-night.* \ 
Then the shoutings at the Chair began again, all ovfr 
the place : 

‘ Go on ! go on ! Read ! read some more ! Read all 
you’ve got ! ’ 

* That’s it — go on ! We are winning eternal 
celebrity ! ’ 

A do? en men got up now and began to protest. They 
said that this farce was the work of some abandoned joker, 
and was an insult to the whole community. Without a 
doubt these signatures were all forgeries — 

‘ Sit down 1 sit down ! Shut up ! You are confessing. 
We’ll find your names in the lot,’ 

* Mr, Chairman, how many of those envelopes have you 
gotP 

The Chair counted. • 

* Together with those that have been already examined, 
there are nineteen,’ 

A storm of derisive applause broke out, 

^ Perhaps they all contain the secret. I move that you 
open them all and read eveiy signature that is atta<?hcd to a 
note of th^ sort^ — and read jJso the first eight words of the 
note.’ ^ 

^ Second the motion I * 

It was put and carried — uproariously. Then |OQr old 
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l|kiiaid$ got up, and his wife rose and stood at his sideA 
Her head was bent down, so that none might see that she 
was crying. Her husband gave her his arm, and so support- 
ing her, he began to speak in a quavering voice : 

* My friends, you have known us two — Mary and me— 
all our lives, and I think you have liked us and respected 

The Chair interrupted him : 

Allow hie. It is quite true — that which you are say- 
ing, Mr. Richards ; this town does know you two ; it does 
like you ; it does respect you ; more — it honours you and 
loves you — * 

Halliday’s voice rang put : 

* That’s the hall-marked truth, too ! If the Chair is 
right, let the house speak up and say it. Rise ! Now, 
then — hip ! hip ! hip ! — all together ! ’ 

The house rose in mass, faced toward the old couple 
eagerly, filled the air with a snow-storm of waving handker- 
chiefs, and delivered the cheers with all its affectionate 
heart. 

The Chair then continued : 

* What I was going to say is this : We know your 
good heart, Mr. Richards, but this is not a time for th^ 
exercise of charity toward offdtidcrs. [Shouts of * Right I 
right / ’] I sfec your generous purpose in your fece, but I 
cannot allow you to plead for these men—* 

* But I was going to — * 

* Please take your seat, Mr. Richards. We must 
examine the rest of these notes — simple fairness to the men 
who have already been exposed requires this. ^ soon as 
that has been done — I give you my word for^this— you 
shall be heard.* 

Many voices, < Right I— ^thc Chair is i%ht — no inter- 
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nuplioii w be penikted itt ^is sta^ 1 Go ip 
nainesi ! the Bftmes l«--^c(Hr<ptig to the temis df w 
motion J* * * 

The old couple sat reluctantly down, and the husbatj^ 
whispered to the wife, *Jt is pitifiiilly hard to have to wait | 
the shame will be greater than ever when they find we were 
only going to plead for curse^veu* 

Straightway the jollity broke loose again with the reading 
of the names. ^ # 

You are far from being a bad man — Signature 
“ Robert J. Titmarsh/’ 

You are far &:om being a bad man — Signature, 
“Eliphalet, Weeks.” 

^‘fYouarefar from being a bad man — ” Signature, 
«OscarB. Wilder.”’ 

At thi*^ point the house lit upon the idea of taking the 
eight words out of the Chairman’s hands. He was not 
unthankful Thenceforward he held up each note 

in its turn anJKS^ited, The house droned out the eight 
words in a hoassed and measured and musical deep volume 
of sound (with a daringly close resemblance to a well-* 
known church chant) — ‘You ate f-a-r from being a 
l^pa-a-a-d man.’ Then the Chair said, ‘ Signature, “ Archi-* 
bald Wilcox.” ’ And so oif, and so on, nan^ after name, 
and everybody had an increasingly and gloriously good time 
except the wretched Nineteen. Now and then, whch a 
particularly shining name was called, the house made the 
Chair wait while it chanted the whole of the test-remark 
fi^m the beginning to the closing words, ^And to hcE 
or- Hadleyburg—try and make it the for-or-m-e-r I ’ and in 
these speciil cases they added a grand and agoni^ mi 
imposing 4A-a^ara-OT<r« / ’ ^ 

The list dwindled, dwindled, dwmdied, 
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Miidmds keeping tally of the count, wincing when a imm 
his own was pronounced, and waiting in miserahl 
suspense for the time to come when it would be hishumiliat 
ing privile^ to rise with Mary and finish his plea, which h 
was intending to word thus : * for until now we hav 
never done any wrong thing, but have gone our humbl 
way unreproached. We are very poor, we are old, ani 
have no chick nor child to help us ; we were sorel] 
tepapted, and we fell. It was my purpose when I got uj 
before to make confession and beg that my name might no 
be read out in this public place, for it seemed to us that wt 
co^d not bear it ; but I was prevented. It was just 5 i 
was our place to suffer with the rest. It has been hard foi 
us. It is the first time we have ever heard our name fal 
from any one’s lips — sullied. Be merciful — for the s^e o: 
the better days ; make our shame as light to bear as in youi 
charity you can.’ At this point in his reverie Mary nudgec 
him, perceiving that his mind was absent. The house was 
chanting, ^ You are f-a-r,’ etc. 

‘Be ready,’ Mary whispered. ‘Your name comes 
now ; he has read eighteen.’ 

The chant ended. 

‘Next ! next ! next ! ’ came volleying from all over 
the house. • 

Burgess put his hand into his pocket. The old couple, 
trembling, began to rise. Burgess fumbled a moment, then 
said: 

‘ I find I have read them all.’ 

Faint with joy and surprise, the couple sank into their 
teats, and Mary whispered : 

‘ Oh, bless God, we arc saved I — he has %$t oUrs— 
I wouldn’t give this for a hundred of those sacks 1|’ 

The house burst out with ite ‘Mikado’ travesty, and 
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Mng it three times with evewn<tfeating tmthuMJisn^ risiBg '^' 
its feet when it reached for the third time, the dosj^glihe*^ 
* But the S 3 rmboIa are here, you bet I * 

and finishing up with cheers and a tiger for * Hadleybui?^ 
purity and our eighteen immortal representatives of it/ 

Then Wingate, the saddler, got up and proposed cheers 
‘ for the cleanest man in town, the one solitary Important 
citizen in it who didn’t try to steal that money — Ed^«wd 
Richards/ * 

They were given with great and moving heartine^^j 
then somebody proposed that ‘Richards be elected sole 
Guardian and Symbol of the now Sacred Hadleyburg 
Tradition, with power and right to stand up and look the 
whole sarcastic world in the face/ 

Passed, by acclamation ; then they sang the ‘ Mikado ’ 
again, and ended it with — 

* And there’s &ne Symbol left, you bet 1 * 

There was a pause j then — 

Voice, ‘ Now, then, who’s to get the sack ?’ 

The Tanner {with bitter sarcasm), ‘ That’s easy. The 
money has to be divided among the eighteen Incorrupt! bles* 
They gave the suffijring stranger twenty dollars apiece — 
and that remark — each ii» his turn — it took twenty-two 
minutes for the procession to move past. Staked the 
stranger — total contribution, All they want is Just 

the loan back — ^and interest — forty thousand dollar^ 4^?* 
gethcr/ 

Many Voices [derisively,’] ‘That’s it! Divvy! divvy! 
Be kind jto the poor — don’t keep them waiting ! * 

Thy ^hair. ‘ Order I *I now oflfcr the stra|ger’fi 
mmnkkg vocument. It says : “ If no claimant sl^t appear 
Igrand emits of groans]^ I desire that you open th^ sack and 
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out the money to the principal citizens of your toiriii 
tjiey take it in trust [Cries of ^ Oh! Oh / Oh /*}, aiii 
me it in such ways as to them shall seem best for the 
propagation and preservation of your community’s noble 
reputation for incorruptible honesty [more cries] — a reputa- 
tion to which their names and their efforts will add a new 
and fer-^reaching lustre.” [Enthusiastic outburst of sarcastic 
a§^kuse.] That seems to be all. No — here is a postscript : 

^ P.S.— Citizens of Hadleyburg : There is no 

, test-remark — nobody made one. [Great sensation,] There 
wasn’t any pauper stranger, nor any twenty-dollar contribu- 
tion, nor any accompanying benediction and compliment — 
these are all inventions. [General buzz and hum of astonish- 
mint and delight,] Allow me to tell my story — it will take 
but a word or two. I passed through your town at ,a 
certain time, and received a deep offence which I had not 
earned. Any pther man would have been content to kill 
one or two of you and call it square, but to me that would 
have been a trivial revenge, and inadequate ; for the dead 
do not suffer. Besides, I could not kill you all — and, any- 
way, made as I am, even that would not have satisfied me- 
1 wanted to damage every man in the place, and every 
woman — and not in their bodies or in their estate, but ifi 
their vanity — the place where ftcble and foolish people arc 
most vulnerable. So I disguised myself and came back and 
studied you. You were easy game. You had an old and 
lofty reputation for honesty, and naturally you were proud 
of It — it was your treasure of treasures, the very ap^e of 
your eye. As soon as I found out that you carefully and 
vigilantly kept yourselves and ypur children out ofumptation^ 
I knew how to proceed. Why, you simple the 

weakest of all weak things is a virtue which has )^t been 
tested in the fire. I laid a plan, and gathereo a Mat of 
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mmes. My pr^jept wM to corrupt Hitdlieyburg flic Incorw^; 
niptible. My idea was to make liars and thieves neai^iy 
half a hundred mirchless men and women who had never 
in their lives uttered a lie or stolen a penny, I was afraid 
of Goodson, He was neither born nor reared in Hadh^^ 
burg. I was afraid that if I started to operate my schemo 
by getting my letter laid before you, you would say to your- 
selves, ^ Goodson is the only man among us who would give 
away twenty dollars to a poor devil ’ — and then'’ you might 
not bite at my bait. But heaven took Goodson 5 then J 
knew I was safe, and I set my trap and baited it. It may be 
that I shall not catch all the men to whom I mailed the 
pretended test-secret, but I shall catch the most of them, 
if I know Hadleyburg nature. [Foices. ‘Right — he got 
every last one of them/J I believe they will even steal 
ostensible jwm^/?-money, rather than miss, poor, tempted, 
and mistrained fellows. I am hoping to eternally and 
everlastingly squelch your vanity and give Hadleyburg a 
new renown — one that will stick — and spread far. If I 
have succeeded, open the sack and summon the Committee 
on Propagation and Preservation of the Hadleyburg Reputa* 
tion.” * 

^ A Cyclone of Voices^ ‘Open it ! Open it ! The Eighteen 
to the front 1 Committee an Propagation of the Tradition ! 
Forward — the Incorruptibles ! * 

The Chair ripped the sack wide, and gathered up a 
handful of bright, broad, yellow coins, shook them togethe**! 
then examined them. 

‘ Friends, they are only gilded disks of lead I * 

, There was a crashing outbreak of delight oiw diii 
news, and ^heh the noise luid subsided, the tannee, called 
out? I 

*By ]^t of apparent seniority in this busincil, Mr. 
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IS Chairman of the Committee on Propagatioit of 
the Traction. I suggest that he step forward on behalf of 
his palSy and receive in trust the money/ f ^ 

^ A Hundred Vokeu * Wilson! Wilson! Wilson! 
S^dlh i Si«ech!* 

Wilm [in a voice trembling with anger], ^ You will 
afiow mo to say, and without apologies for my language, 
damn the money 1 * 

A Vok»* ‘ Oh, and him a Baptist ! * 

* A Voke, * Seventeen Symbols left ! Step up, gentle^- 
men, and assume your trust 1 * 

There was a pause — no response. 

The Saddler, ^ Mr. Chairman, weVe got one clean man 
left, anyway, out of the late aristocracy ; and he needs 
money, and deserves it. I move that you appoint Jack 
Halliday to get up there and auction off that sack of gik 
twcnty-dollar pieces, and give the result to the right man^ — 
the man whom Hadleyburg delights to honour— Edward 
Richards/ 

This was received with great enthusiasm, the dog 
taking a hand again ; the saddler started the bids at a dollar, 
the Brixton folk and Barnum*$ representative fought hard 
for It, the people cheered every jump that the bids made, 
the excitement climbed mom|nt by moment higher and 
higher, the bidders got on their mettle and grew steadily 
more and more danng, more and more determined, the 
jumps went from a dollar up to five, then to ten, then to 
twenty, then fifty, then to a hundred, then — 

At the beginning of the auction Richards whipered in 
distress to his wife : * Oh, Mary, can we allow It — ^it 

—you sec, it is an honour-rei^4 a testimonialwo purity of 
chaiacter, and— and — can we allow it ? Hadat I better 
get up and— Oh, Mary, what ouglbt we to do f^what do 
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JW we— ^ IHmiSdafs voice. ^ Fiftem Tw lirf/4*, 

fiftem fir the I— twenty ! — ah^ thank ! — thiriy^hanlk, 

tigotint Thirty^%hirty^ thirty } — do I hear firtyf^forty k 
hi Jpw^ the hall rolling^ gentlemen^ keep it rolling t^^fifiyt 
^thanks^ noble Roman I — going at fifty ^ fifiy^ fifty i-^mtenipi 
— ninety / — splendid l^a hundred ! — pile it upy pile it upfr^T 
hundred and twenty— forty! — just in time !— hundred and 
fifty I — ^Two hundred I — superb / Do I hear tw^ h^ihankl 
— two hundred and fifty / — *] " « 

* It is another temptation, Edward — Fm all in a trembiB 
— ^but, oh, weVe escaped one temptation, and that ought 4) 
warn us, to— [* Six did I hear ?— thanks !— six fifty y six 
SEVSK hundred / ’] And yet, Edward, when you think— 
nobody susp — [‘ Eight hundred dollars ! — hurrah ! — make it 
nine I — Afr, Parsons^ did I hear you say — thanks I— nine /— 
this noble sack of virgin lead going at only nine hundred dollarty 
gilding and all^come I do I hear — a thousand / — gratefully 
yours ! — did some one say eleven ? — a sack which is going to be 
the most celebrated in the whole Uni — ’] Oh, Edward* 

(beginning to sob), * we are so poor ! — but — but — do as you 
think best — do as you think b^t/ 

Edward fell — that is, he sat still ; sat with a conscience 
which was not satisfied, but which was overpowered by 
circumstances. * 

Meantime a stranger, who looked like an amateur 
detective gotten up as an impossible English earl, had been 


watching the evening’s proceedings with manifest interest, 
and with a contented expression in hts face ; and he had 
been privately commenting to himself. He was now 


soliloquising somewhat likc^this: ‘None of the Eighteen 
are biddii^^ ; that is not satisfectory j I must chai^ that— 
^ dimnplc unities require it | they must bi^ the 

to stda^ they must pay a heavy p#e^ tob^ 
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fpiW of them are rich. And another thing, when I malm 
a miitake. in Hadleyburg nature the man that puts that 
eircMT upon me il entitled to a high honorarium, and some 
one must pay. This poor old Richards has brought my 
judgment to shame 5 he is an honest man : — I d<m’t 
understand it, but I acknowledge it. Yes, he saw my 
deuces^<r«rf with a straight flush, and by rights the pot is his. 
And it shall be a jack-pot, too, if I can manage it. He 
dis|ppointed*me, but let that pass/ 

He was watching the bidding. At a thousand, the 
market broke : the prices tumbled swiftly. He waited — 
and still watched. One competitor dropped out ; then 
anotheri and another. He put in a bid or two, now. 
When the bids had sunk to ten dollars, he added a five; 
some one raised him a three ; he waited a naoment, then 
flung in a fifty-dollar jump, and the sack was his— at #i,a8a. 
The house broke out in cheers — then stopped 5 for he was 
on his feet, and had lifted his hand. He began to speak. 

* I desire to say a word, and ask a favour. I am a specu- 
lator in rarities, and I have dealings with persons interested 
in numismatics all over the world. 1 can make a profit on 
this purchase, just as it stands ; but there is a way, if I can 
get your approval, whereby I can make every one of thes#» 
leaden twenty-dollar pieces w^rth its face in gold, and 
perhaps more. Grant me that appmval, and I will give 
part of my gains to your Mr, Richards, whose invulnerable 
probity you have so justly and so cordially recognised to- 
night ; his share sh;Ul be ten thousand dollars, and X will 
hand him the money to-morrow. [Grent apphusi jfhm tht 
hm$i. But the invulnerable probity* made the Rich- 
ardses blush prettily ; however, it went for mdSesty, and 
did no harm,] If you will pass my proposirion ly a g(!>od 
majority— I would like a two-tbirda vote^-I i|ill legaid 
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that as the towii^s con^nt, and that is aE I ask* Rariitaes 
are alwap hclprf by any device which will rotae euiiority 
and compel remark* Now if I may have your permtsdon 
to stainp upon the &ces of each of these ostensiUe coins the 
names of the eighteen gentlemen who — * 

Nine-tenths of the audience were on their feet in a 
moment — dog and all — and the proposition was carried 
with a whirlwind of approving applause and laughter* 

They sat down, and all the Symbols except ‘ Dr/ ^li^y 
Harkness got up, violently protesting against the proposed 
outrage, and threatening to — ^ 

*I beg you not to threaten me,’ said the strahger calmly. 
‘ I know my legal rights, and am not accustomed to being 
frightened at bluster.’ [Jppiause.] He sat down. * Dr.’ 
Harkness saw an opportunity here. He was one of the two 
very rich men of the place, and Pinkerton was the other. 
Harkness was proprieter of a mint ; that is to say, a popular 
patent medicine. He was running for the Legislature 
on one ticket, and Pinkerton on the other. It was a close 
race and a hot one, and getting hotter every day. Both 
had strong appetites for money ; each had bought a great 
tract of land, with a purpose ; there was going to be a new 
loilway, and each wanted to be in the Legislature and help 
locate the route to his owrf advantage ; a single vote might 
make the decision, and with it two or three fortunes. The 
stake was large, and Harkness was a daring speculator. He 
was sitting dose to the stranger. He leaned over while one 
or another of tl^ other Symbols was entertaining the house 
writh protests and appeals, and asked, in a whisper, 

^ What is your price for the sack ? ’ 
tWiisand dcdlars*^ 
five you twenty#' 

«No/| 
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^Twenty-five.’ 

<No.’ 

* Say thirty.’ 

* The price is forty thousand dollars ; not a penny less.* 

‘ All right, ril give it. I will come to the hotel at ten 

in the morning. I don’t want it known 5 will see you 
privately.’ 

* Very good.’ Then the stranger got up and said to 
t\i% house : 

‘I find it late. The speeches of these gentlemen are 
not without merit, not without interest, not without grace ; 
yet if I may be excused I will take my leave. I thank you 
for the great favour which you have shown me in granting 
my petition, I ask the Chair to keep the sack for me until 
to-morrow, and to hand these three five-hundred-doUar 
notes to Mr. Richards.’ They were passed up to the Chair. 

* At nine I will call for the sack, and at eleven will 
deliver the rest of the ten thousand to Mr. Richards in 
person at his home. Good-night.’ 

Then he slipped out, and left the audience making a 
vast noise, which was composed of a mixture of cheers, the 
* Mikado’ song, dog-disapproval, and the chant, * You arc 

f-a-r from being a b-a-a-d man^ — a-a-a a-men I * 

• 

IV 

At home the Richardses bad to endure congratulations 
and compliments until midnight. Then they were left to 
themselves. They looked a little sad, and they sat rilent 
and thinking. Finally Mary s^hed and said : 

*Do you think we arc to blaine, Eiwwr^if^mmh to 
blame ? * and her eyes wandered to the accusing triplet of big 
bank-notes lying on the table, where the congrat&latOfEi bad 
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been gloating over them and reverently fingering the«(i« 
Edward did not answer at once ; then he brought out a 
sigh and said^ hesitatingly : 

*We — we couldn't help it, Mary. It — well it was 
ordered. Jll things arc.* 

Mary glanced up and looked at him steadily, but he 
didn*t return the look. Presently she said : 

*I thought congratulations and praises jjJways tasted 
good. But — it seems to me, now — Edward f * ^ 

« Well ? * 

* Are you going to stay in the bank i * 

‘N-no.’ 

* Resign ? * 

* In the morning — by note.* 

‘ It does seem best.* 

Richards bowed his head in his hands and muttered : 

* Before I was not afraid to let oceans of people's money 
pour through my hands, but — Mary, I am so tired, so 
tired — * 

* We will go to bed.* 

At nine in the morning the stranger called for the sack 
and took it to the hotel in a cab. At ten Harkness had a 
talk with him privately. The stranger asked for and got 
five cheques on a metropolitan bank — drawn to ‘ Bearer,* — 
four for #1,500 each, and one for #34,000. He put one ot 
the former in his pocket-book, and the remainder, represent- 
iug #38,500, he put in an envelope, and with these he added 
ft note which he wrote after Harkness was gone. At 
eleven he called at the Richards’ house and knocked. Mrs. 
Richards peeped through the shutters, then went and 
received tjxt envelope, and tlic stranger disappeared without 
ft wtrd. She came back flushed and a little unstes^y on her 
legs^ftiul |a^>edout : 
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*1 am sure I recognised him ! Last night it seenied to 
me that maybe I had seen him somewhere before.* 

* He is tlic man that brought the sack here f * 

* I am almost sure of it.* 

‘ Then he is the ostensible Stephenson too, and sold every 
important citizen in this town with his bogus secret. Now 
if he has sent cheques instead of money, we are sold too, 
after we thought we had escaped, I was beginning to feel 
faijly comfortable once more, after my night’s rest, but the 
look of that envelope makes me sick. It isn*t fat enough ; 
1^8,500 in even the largest bank-notes makes more bulk than 
that.* 

* Edward, why do you object to cheques ? * 

‘Cheques signed by Stephenson ! I am resigned to take 

the 08,^00 if it could come in bank-notes — for it does seem 
that it was so ordered, Mary — but I have never had much 
courage, and I have not the pluck to try to market a 
cheque signed with that disastrous name. It would be a 
trap. That man tried to catch me ; we escaped somehow 
or other j and now he is trying a new way. If it is 
cheques — * 

‘ Oh, Edward, it is bad ! * And she held up the 
cheques and began to cry. 

‘ Put them in the fire ! quick ! we mustn’t be tempted. 
It is a trick to make the world laugh at along with the 
rest, and — Give them to since you can’t do it ! * He 
snatched them and tried to hold his grip till he could get to 
the stove ; but he was human, he was a cashier, and he 
stopped a moment to make sure of the signature. Then he 
came near to feinting. ^ 

‘ Fan me, Mary, fen me t They are tha* same as 

gold ! * 

* Oh, how lovely, Edward ! Why ? * 
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* Signed by H^rknesso What can the mystery of that hc^ 

MaryT .i 

^ Edward, do you think — * 

^ Look here — look at this ! Fifteen — ^fiftecn—fiftecn^ 
thirty-four. Thirty-eight thousand five hundred ! Mary, 
the sack isn't worth twelve dollars, and Harkness — apparently 
— ^has paid about par for it.' 

‘ And does it ^1 come to us, doyou think— instead of the 
ten thousand ? ' • 

* Why, it looks like it. And the cheques are madd^ tO 
Bearer," too.' 

* Is that good, Edward ? What is it for f ' 

* A hint to collect them at some distant bank, I reckon. 
Perhaps Harkness doesn’t want the matter known. What 
is that — a note ? ' 

* Yes, It was with the cheques.' 

It was in the ^ Stephenson ' handwriting, but there was 
no signature. It said : 

^ J am a disappointed man* Tour honesty is beyond the 
reach of temptation^ I had a different idea about it, but I 
wronged you in thaty and I beg pardon^ and do it sincerely* I 
honour you^and that is sincere too. This town is not worthy 
to kiss the hm of your garment. Dear sir^ I made a square 
%et with myself that therefore nineteen debauchable men in 
ymr self righteous community* I have lost* Take the whole 
pat^ ym are entitled to it* 

Richards drew at deep sigh, and said : > 

*It seems written with fire— it burns so. Mary-^ am 
miserable again.' 

*1, too. Ah, dear, I wish — 

•To think, Mary — ^he believes in me.' 

* Oh, don't, Edward — I can't bear it/ 

* If those beautiful words were deserved, Mary^-rmid God 
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I believed I deserved them once — think I cotild 
gif e the forty thousand dollars for them* And I would put 
that paper away, as representing more than gold and jewels, 
and keep it always. But now — We could not live in the 
shadow of its accusing presence, Mary.* 

He put it in the fire. 

A messenger arrived and delivered an envelope* 
Richards took from it a note and read it j it was from 
Burgess : * 

^ JTmt Haved in a difficult time, I saved you last night. 
It was at cost of a lie^ but I made the sacrifice freely y and out 
of a grateful heart. None in this village knows so well as I 
know how brave and good and noble you are. At bottom you 
cannot respect me^ knowing as you do of that matter of which 
I am accusedy and by the general voice condemned ; but I beg 
that you will at least believe that I am a grateful man ; it will 
help me to bear my burden, 

[Signed] ^ Burgess.* 

* Saved, once more. And on such terms ! ’ He put 
the note in the fire. * I — I wish I were dead, Mary, I wish 
I were out of it ail ! * 

* Oh, these arc bitter, bitter days, Edward. The stabs, 

through their very generosity, arc so deep— and they come 
so fast ! * ^ 

Three days before the election each of two thousand 
voters suddenly found himself in possession of a prized 
memento — one of the renowned bogus double-eagles. 
Around one of its faces was stamped these words : * the 
RBMAR iC I MADE TO THE POOR STRAKGER WAS — 

Around the other face was stamped these : ^ go, anb 
REFORM, {signed] PINKERTON/ Thus thc entire 
remaining refuse of the renowned joke was emptied upon 
R iiiiglc head, and with calamitous efiect It revived the 
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twmt vast hmgh ttid cancentrated it upon Pinke^oH } aitl’ 
Rarknoss^s clcctbn was a walk-over. ‘ I 

Within twenty-four hours after the Richardses hid 
received their cheques their consciences were quieting downi 
discouraged; the old couple were learning to reconcile 
themselves to the sin which they had committed. But 
they were to learn, now, that a sin takes on new and real 
terrors when there seems a chance that it is going to be 
found out. This gives it a fresh and most substantial and 
important aspect. At church the morning sermon wa#of 
the usual pattern ; it was the same old things said in ti|e 
same old way ; they had heard them a thousand times and 
found them innocuous, next to meaningless, and easy to sleep 
under ; but now it wa^ different : the sermon seemed to 
bristle with accusations ; it seemed aimed straight and specially 
at people who were concealing deadly sins. After church 
they got away from the mob of congratulators as soon as 
they could, and hurried homeward, chilled to the bone at 
they did not know what — vague, shadowy, indefinite fears. 
And by chance they caught a glimpse of Mr. Burgess as he 
turned a corner. He paid no attention to their nod of 
recognition ! He hadn’t seen it ; but they did not know 
rtat. What could his conduct mean ? It might mean— 
It might — ‘mean — oh, a ebzen dreadful things. Was it 
possible that he knew that Richards could have cleared him 
of guilt in that bygone time, and had been silently waiting 
for a chance to even up accounts? At home, in their 
distress they got to imagining that their servant might have 
been in the next room listening when Richards revealed 
the secret to his wife that he knew of Burgess’s innocence ; 
^ next Richards began to imagine that he had heard the swish 
of a gown in theremt that time ; next, he was suipe he 
hear4 it. They would call Sarah m, on a pfitext| and 
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bar lace $ if she h^ been betraying them to 
Btirgess^ it would show in her manner. They asked tor 
Ikune questions — questions which were so random and in- 
coherent seemingly purposeless that the girl felt sure 
that the old Epic’s minds had been aflFected by their 
sudden good fortune j the sharp and watchful gaze which 
they bent upon her frightened her, and that completed the 
business. She blushed, she became nervous and confused, 
and to the &ld people these were plain signs of guilt — guilt 
of^some fearful sort or other — without doubt she was a 
spy and a traitor. When they were alone again they began 
to piece many unrelated things together and get horrible re- 
sults out of the combination. When things had got about 
to the worst Richards was deliveripd of a sudden gasp and 
his wife asked : 

* Oh, what is it ? — what is it ? * 

* The note — Burgess’s note ! Its language was sar- 
castic, I see it now,’ He quoted : ^ “ At bottom you 
cannot respect me, knowing^ as you do, of that matter of 
which I am accused ” — oh, it is perfectly plain, now, God 
help me ! He knows that I know ! You see the ingenuity 
of the phrasing. It was a trap — and like a fool, I walked 
into it. And Mary — !’ 

* Oh, it is dreadful — I know what you are going to say 
—be didn’t return your transcript of the pretended test- 
ttmark.’ 

< No — kept it to destroy us with. Mary, he has exposed 
us to some already. I know it — I know, it well. I saw it 
in a dozen faces after church. Ah, he wouldn’t answer our 
nod of recognition — he knew what he had been doing ! ’ 

In the night the doctor Wis called. The news went 
around in the morning that the old coujflc were rather sari- 
oiisly ill — prostrated by the exhausting excitement growing 
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irttt<rf«Jie5r Win^BdK, Ae eongnitul8tiott% w»d flw kt« 
iiburs, the doctw said. The town was rincerelf diStreesed^|j 
for these dd people were about all it had left ti» be poud fl4 
now. 

Two days later the news was worse. The old eoopift 
were delirious, and were doing strange things. By Witness 
of the nurses, Richards had exhibited cheques — for #8,500 ? 
No — for an amazing sum — ^#38,500 ! What" could be the 
explanation of diis gigantic piece of luck ? * 

The following day the nurses had more news— ^Snd 
wonderful. They had concluded to hide the cheques, leajt 
harm come to them } but when they searched they wer^ 
gone from under the patient’s pillow — vanished awaj>^# The 
patient said : 

* Let the pillow alone 5 what do you want ? * 

*We thought it best that the cheques — ’ 

^You will never see them again — they arc destroyed. 
They came from Satan. I saw the hell-brand on them, 
and I knew they were sent to betray me to sin,’ Then he 
fell to gabbling strange and dreadful things which were not 
clearly understandable, and which the doctor admonished 
them to keep to themselves. 

^ Richards was right 5 the cheques were never seen again. 

A nurse must have talkW in her sleep, for within two 
dap the forbidden gabblings were the property of the town ; 
and they were of a surprising sort. They seemed to indicate 
that Richards had been a claimaiit for the sack himself, and 
that Burgess had concealed that lact and then maliciously 
betrayed it. 

Burgess was taxed with this and stoutly denied it# And 
he ssid it was not foir to atmeh weight to the efotttar of a 
wck tdd man who was out of his mind. Still, suspicion was 
in die air, smd there was much talk. 
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After A iaj or two it was reported that Mrs. Richards^ 
4iditiotis deliveries were getting to be duplicates of her ht^ 
bsndV Sjispicion flamed up into conviction, now, and the 
town’s pride in the purity of its one undiscredited important 
citizoi began to dim down and flicker toward -extinction. 

Six days passed, then came more news. The old coufde 
were dying. Richards’s mind cleared in his latest hour^ and 
be sent for Burgess. Burgess said : 

*Lct Ihe room be cleared. I think he wishes to say 
s<toething in privacy,* 

* No ! * said Richards ; * I want witnesses. I want you 
all to hear my confession, so that I may die a man, and not 
a dog. I was clean — artificially — like the rest ; and like 
the rest I fell when temptation came. I signed a lie, and 
claimed the miserable sack. Mr. Burgess remembered that 
I had done him a service, and in gratitude (and ignorance) 
he suppressed my claim and saved me. You know the thing 
that was charged against Burgess years ago. My testimony, 
and mine alone, could have cleared him, and I was a 
coward and left him to suffer disgrace — ’ 

‘ No — no— Mr. Richards, you — * 

* My servant betrayed my secret to him— 

^ No one has betrayed anything to me — * ^ 

— * And then he did a natural and justifiable thing ; he 
repented of the saving kindness which he had done me, and 
he exposed me — as I deserved—* 

* Never ! — I make oath—* 

* Out of my heart I forgive him.* 

Burgess’s impassioned protestations fell upon deaf cars ; 
the dying man passed away without knowing that once 
more he had done poor Burg£ss a wrong. The old wife 
died that night. 

The last of the sacred Nineteen had fidlen a jM’cy to the 
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sack j the town was stripped t>f the last ra^ of its 
ancient glory* Its mourning was not showy^ but it wai "decj^^ 
By act of die Legislature — upon prayer ami petition-^ 
Hadleyburg was allowed to change its name to (nevar mind 
^ what — will not give it away), and leave one word out of 
the motto that for many generations had graced the town*s 
official seal. 

It is an honest town once more, and the man will have 
to rise early that catches it napping again* 



MY FOIST LIE, 




MY FIRST LIE, AND HOW I 
. GOT OUT OF IT 


As 1 understand it, what you desire is information about 
♦my first lie, and how I got oift of it/ I was born in 
I®3S > 1 2 im well along, and my memory is not as good as 
it was. If you had asked about my first truth it would 
have been easier for me and kinder of you, for I remember 
that fairly well. I remember it as if it were last week. 
The family think it was week before, but that is flattery and 
probably has a selfish project back of it. When a person has, 
become seasoned by experience and has reached the age of 
sixty-four, which is the age of discretion, he likes a family 
ccunpliment as well as ever, but he does not lose his bead 
over it as in the old innocent days. 

I do not remember my first lie, it is too far back ; b^t 
I remember my second one vefy well. I was nine days old 
at the time, and had noticed that if a pin was sticking in 
me and I advertised it in the usual fashion, I was lovingly 
petted and coddled and pitied in a most agreeable way and 
got a ration between meals besides. 

It was human nature to want to get these riches, and I 
fell. I lied about the pin— advertising one when there 
wasn*t any. You would have *cione it ; Getwge Waking- 
ton did It, anybody would have dbnc it. During the fiM 
half of my lifb I never knew a child that wa$ able to rita 
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tSsmt tli»t nm foep from tdlinf ll| 

10 1867 all thotifiliscd diildren that were owr tiil»i 
tie world liara^ndiiding George, Then 
pin came in and blocked the game. But ia that leibitil 
worth anything ? No 5 for it is reform Tjy force and hat 
no virtne in it ; it merely stops that form of lyings it 
doesn’t impair the disposition to lie, by a shade. It is the 
cradle application of conversion by fire and sword^ or of the 
temperance principle through prohibition. 

To return to that early lie. They found no pin and 
they realised that another liar had been added to the World’# 
supply. Fpr by grace of a rare inspiration a quite 
commonplace but seldom noticed fact was borne in upon 
their understandings — that almost all lies are acts, and speech 
has no part in them. Then, if they examined a little 
further th^y recognised that all people arc liars from the 
cradle onward, without exception, and that they begin to 
lie as soon as they wake in the morning, and keep it up 
without rest or refreshment until they go to sleep at night. 
If they arrived at that truth it probably grieved them-— 
if they had been heedlessly and ignorantly educated by their 
bcx>k$ and teachers ; for why should a person grieve over a 
j;ilKiig which by the eternal law of his make he cannot help ? 
He didn’t invent the law ; it^s merely his business to obey 
it and keep still ; join the universal conspiracy and keep so 
still that he shall deceive his fellow-conspirators into 
imagining that he doesn’t know that the law exists. It id 
what we all do~wc that know. I am speaking of the Ik 0^ 
Hkm ^surtkni we can mB it without saying a word| 
and We all do it— we that know. In the magnitude of In 
tmimiM spread it is one of t^e mo^ majestic lies tlie 
diritetlottiimidte it their sacred and anxious care iti guard 
md wmefaund propa^te* ^ 
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Fcr itMance* It would not be possible for a humane 
and int#igcnt person to invent a rational excuse for 
slavii^Fjr I jrct you will remember that in the early days of 
the emancipation agitation in the North the agitators got 
butm^ll hdpor countenance from any one. Argue and 
plead and pray as they' might, they could not break the 
universal stillness that reigned, from pulpit and press all the 
way down to the bottom of society — the clammy stillness 
created and maintained by the lie of silent assertion— the 
silent assertion that there wasn’t anything going on in which 
humane and intelligent people were interested. 

From the beginning of the Dreyfus case to the end of 
It all France, except a couple of dozen moral paladins, lay 
under the smother of the silent-assertion lie that no wrong 
was being done to a persecuted and unoffending man. The 
like smother was over England lately, a good half of the 
population silently letting on that they were not aware that 
Mr. Chamberlain was trying to manufacture a war in South 
Africa and was willing to pay fancy prices for the materials. 

Now there we have instances of three prominent 
ostensible civilisations working the silent-assertion lie. 
Could one find other instances in the three countries ? I 
think so. Not so very many perhaps, but say a billion — ji*st 
to at to keep within lx)unds. •Arc. those countries working 
that kind of lie, day in and day out, in thousands and thousands 
of varieties, without ever resting ? Yes, we know that to 
be true. The universal conspiracy of the silent-asserdofi 
lie is hard at work always and everywhbre, and always in 
the interest of a stupidity or a sham, never te the interest 
ot a thing fine or respectable* Is it the most timid and 
shabby of all lies ? It seems lo have the look of it For 
ages and ages it has mutdy laboured in the mtereat of 
de^ismi and aristocracies and dhatid i^veries, mi 
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.and mgbus slav^ieS| ai# 

l^e I keeps them mHvjc here and there and yonder) 'kli 
^about the globe 5 and will go on keeping them alive until 
the sEeiit^asseition lie retires from business— the silent asser- 
tion that nothing is going on which fair and intelligent m^en 
are aware of and are engaged by their duty to try ‘to stop; 

What I am arriving at is this : When whole races and 
peoples conspire to propagate gigantic mute hes in the 
interest of tyrannies arid shams, why should we care anyr 
thing about the trifling lies told by individuals ? Why 
should wc try to make it appear that abstention from lyii% 
is a virtue ? Why should we want to beguile ourselves in 
that way ? Why should ive without shame help the nation 
lie, and then be ashamed to do a little lying on our own 
account ? Why shouldn’t we be honest and honourable, 
and lie every time we get a chance ? That is to say, 
why shouldn’t wc be consistent, and either lie all the time 
or not at all i Why should we help the nation lie the 
whole day long and then object to telling one little 
individual private lie in our own interest to go to bed on ? 
Just for the refreshment of it, I mean, and to take the 
rancid taste out of our mouth. 

Here in England , they have the oddest ways. They 
won’t tell a spohn lie — nothiig can persuade them. Except 
in a large moral interest, like politics or religion, I mean. 
To tell a spoken lie to get even the poorest little personal 
advantage out of it is a thing which is impossible to them. 
They maJi^ me ashamed of myself sometimes, they are m 
bigoted. They will not even tell a lie for the fun of it | 
th^ wiM not tell it when it hasn’t*' even a suggestion c# 
dai^e mr advantage in it for*any one. This has arestrain-^ 
ing infiuence upon me in spite of reason, and 1 aiiii always 
getting out of practice. 
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ifi^taiite* It would not be possible for a humaiic 
and intelligent person to invent a rational excuse for 
divcty } yet you will remember that in the early dajrs of 
ijie emancipation agitation in the North the agitators got 
but small help or countenance from any one. Argue and 
plead and pray as thejr“ might, they could not break the 
universal stillness that reigned, from pulpit and press all the 
way down to the bottom of society — the clammy stillness 
created and maintained by the lie of silent assertion — the 
silent assertion that there wasn’t anything going on in which 
humane and intelligent people were interested. 

From the beginning of the Dreyfus case to the end oi 
it all France, except a couple of dozen moral paladins, lay 
under the smother of the silent-assertion lie that no wrong 
was being done to a persecuted and unoffending man. The 
like smother was over England lately, a good half of the 
population silently letting on that they were not aware that 
Mr. Chamberhin was trying to manufacture a war in South 
Africa and was willing to pay fancy prices for the materials. 

Now there we have instances of three prominent 
ostensible civilisations working the silent-assertion lie. 
Could one find other instances in the three countries ? I 
think so. Not so very many perhaps, but say a billion — 
to as to keep within bounds. ® Arc those countries working 
that kind of lie, day in and day out, in thousands and thousands 
of varieties, without ever resting ? Yes, we know that to 
be true. The universal conspiracy of the silent-assertion 
lie it hard at work always and everywhere, and always in 
the interest of a stupidity or a sham, never in the interest 
m a thing fine or respectable. Is it the most timid and 
shabby of all lies i It seems ^ have the look of it. For 
ages and ages it has mutely laboured in the intemt 
dteqpotismi and aristocracies and dbmd slaverieSi .piA 
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fdiigk>tis ^veiricSi mi k^i 
alive I keeps thou alive yet^ here and there and yonder^ all 
about the globe ; and will go on keeping them alive dhlil 
the silent-^assertion lie retires from business-*^the silent asser- 
tion that nothing is going on which fair and intelligent ii|en 
arc aware of and are engaged by their duty to try ‘to stop. 

What I am arriving at is this : When whole races and 
peoples conspire to propagate gigantic mtite Ues in the 
interest of tyrannies arid shams, why should we care any- 
thing about the trifling Kes told by individuals i 
should we try to make it appear that abstention from lyirig 
is a virtue ? Why should we want to beguile ourselves in 
that way ? Why should we without shame help the nation 
lie, and then be ashamed to do a little lying on our own 
account! Why shouldn’t we be honest and honourable, 
and lie every time we get a chance ? That is to say, 
why shouldn’t wc be consistent, and either lie all the time 
or not at all ? Why should we help the nation lie the 
whole day long and then object to telling one little 
individual private lie in our own interest to go to bed on ^ 
Just for the refreshment of it, I mean, and to take the 
rancid taste out of our mouth. 

Here in England they have the oddest ways. They 
won’t tell a spoien lie — nothi<!g can persuade them. Except 
in a large moral interest, like politics or religion, I mean. 
To tcU a spoken lie to get even the poorest little personal 
advantage out of it is a thing which is impossible to them. 
They make me ashamed of myself sometimes, they are so 
bigoted., They will not even tell a He for the fan of it | 
lliey wi| not teU it when it hasnVeven a suggestion 
defiage or adva|itage in it foi^any one. This has afestrain* 
ing ifrfbeace upon me in spite of reason^ and I ai|| always 
getting out of practice. 
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Of course, they tell all sor^ of little unspoken lie% jlisl 
like anybody j but they don’t notice it until their attention 
is called to it. They have got me so that sometimes I 
never tell a verbal lie now except in a modified form j and 
even in the modified form they don’t approve of it 
StiU, that is as far as I can go in the interest of the growing 
friendly relations between the two countries ; I must keep 
some of njy self-respect — and my health. I can live on a 
ptetty low diet, but I can’t get along on no sustenance 
strati. 

I Of course, there are times when these people have to 
come out with a spoken lie, for that is a thing which hap- 
pens to everybody once in a while, and would happen to the 
angels if they came down here much. Particularly to the 
angels, in fact, for the lies I speak of are self-sacrificing ones 
told for a generous object, not a mean one ; but even when 
these people tell a lie of tliat sort it seems to scare them and 
unsettle their minds. It is a wonderful thing to see, and 
shows that they are all insane. In fact, it is a country 
which is full of the most interesting superstitions. 

I have an English friend of twenty-five years’ stan^tfig, 
imd yesterday when we were coming down-towi| top of 
the ’bus I happened to tell him a lie — a modified one, of 
course j a half-breed, a mulatto ; I can’? seem to tell any 
other kind now, the market is so flat. 1 was explaining to 
him how I got out of an embarrassment in Austria last year. 
I do not know what might have become of me if I hadn’t 
happened to remember to tell the police that 1 i^Ionged to 
the same family as the Prince of Wales. That i^e every- 
thing pleasant and they let me goi and ape^eg^sed, mo, 
and were ever so kind and obliging and polite, and couldli’t 
do too much for me, and explained how the mistake cami 
to he made, and promised to bang the officer that did |ai4 
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%^pdi I would let bygones be bygones and not say anjrtbi^ 
idbout it ; and I said they could depend on me* My ineiid 
aaidy au^erdy : 

*You call it a modified lie? Where is tte 
fication «: 

I explained that it lay in the form of my statement to 
the police, 

‘I didn^t say I belonged to the Royal Fam^y 5 I onl^ 
said I belonged to the same family as the Prince — meaning 
the hunian family, of course 5 and if those people had 
any penetration they would have known it, I can’t ^ 
around furnishing brains to the police j it is not to be C 3 t« 
pcctcd.* 

‘ How did you feel after that performance ? * 

< Well, of coui*se I was distressed to find that the police 
had misunderstood me, but as long as I had not told any KiJ 
I knew there was no occasion to sit up nights and worrjr 
about it. * 

My friend struggled with the case several minutes, turn- 
ing it over and examining it in his mind, then he said that io 
far as he could see the modification was itself a lie, it being a 
misleading reservation of an explanatory &ct, and so 1 had 
jjpld two lies instead of only one. 

f I wouldn’t have done it,* said he } * I have never told a 
lie, and I should be very sorry to do such a thing,* 

Just then he lifted his hat and smiled a basketful of 
sutpsrised and delighted smiles down at a gentleman who 
was passing in a hansom, 

* Who was that, G— — ? * , 

*1 don’t know,* 

•Then why did you do tfiat f * 

^ Because I saw he thought be knew me llid 
mating it of me* If 1 hadti*t done it be woind have 
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buit. I didn’t want to embarrass him before the 
whole street* 

♦Well, your heart was right, G — — ^ and your act 
was right What you did was kindly and courteous and 
beautiful ; I would have done it myself j but it was 
the/ 

* A lie ? I didn’t say a word. How do you make it 
out?* « 

* I know you didn’t speak, still you said to him very 
pl^j^iy and enthusiastically in dumb show, Hello ! you in 
town ? Awful glad to see you, old fellow ; when did you 
get back ? ** Concealed in your actions was what you have 
called “ a misleading reservation of an explanatory fact ” — 
the &ct that you had never seen him before. You expressed 
joy in encountering him — a lie ; and you made that reserva- 
tion — another lie. It was my pair over again. But don’t 
be troubled — we all do it.’ 

Two hours later, at dinner, when quite other matters 
were being discussed, he told how he happened along once 
just in the nick of time to do a gi*eat service for a family 
who were old friends of his. The head of it had suddenly 
died in circumstances and surroundings of a ruinously 
disgraceful character. If known the facts would break t^e 
hearts of the innocent family and put upon them a load of 
unendurable shame. There was no help but in a giant lie, 
and he girded up his loins and told it. 

‘ The family never found out, G- i * 

^ Never. In all these years they have never suspeett^. 
They were proud of him and had always had reason to be j 
they are proud of him yet, and to them his memory is 
taci^ and stainless and b^u^ful* 

* Tlicy had a narrow escape, G — 

< Indeed they had.* 
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‘Fimt Ac vCTjr next man that came iiong riiigit 
been one of these heartless and shameless truA-mongeli* 
You have tdid the truA a million times in your life> G— 
but that one golden lie atones for it all. Persevere* 

Some may think me not strict enough in my moraiji| 
but Aat position is hatdly tenable. There are many kin<Ji 
of lying which I do not approve, I do not like an injurious 
lie, ^cept when it injures somebody else ; and I do not like 
the lie of bravado, nor the lie of virtuous ecstasy ; the llitter 
was affected by Bryant, the former by Carlyle. i 

Mr. Bryant said, ^ Truth crushed to earth will ri$e 
again.’ I have taken medals at thirteen world’s feirs, and 
may claim to be not without capacity, but I never told as 
big a one as that. Mr. Bryant was playing to the gallery 5 
we ail do it. Carlyle said, in substance, this — I do not 
remember ihe exact words: ‘This gospel is eternal — that 
a lie shall not live.’ I have a reverent affection for Carlyle’S 
books, and have read his ‘ Revolution ’ eight times ; and so 
I prefer to think he was not entirely at himself when he 
told that one. To me it is plain that he said it in a 
moment of excitement, when chasing Americans out of his 
back-yard with brickbats. They used to go there and 
<ir«arship. At bottom he was jprobably fond of them, but he 
was always able to conceal it. He kept bricks for them, 
but he was not a good shot, and it is matter of history that 
when he fired they dodged, and carried dSf the brick ; for 
as a nation we like relics, aiKl so long as we get them we do 
not much care what the reliquary thinks about it. I am 
quite ilure that when he told that large one about a lie not 
beiilg aide to live he had just pissed an American and waa 
over, excited. He told it above Airty years ago, ^t it ti 
alrve yet ; alive, and very healthy and hearty, and ilkely td 
ouAve any feet in history. Carlyle was truAfi^ when 
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« Ci3iiii but give him Americans enough and bricks enou|^ 
and he could have taken medals himself* 

As regards that time that George Washington told the 
truths a word must be said, of course. It is the principal 
jewel in the crown of America, and it is but natural that 
wc thouM work it for all it is worth, as Milton says in his 
^Lajr of the Last Minstrel.’ It was a timely and judicious 
and I should have told it myself in the circumstances. 
But I sliould have stopped there. It was a stately truth, 
a lofty truth — a Tower ; and I think it was a mistake to 
go on and distract attention from its sublimity by building 
another Tower alongside of it fourteen times as high. I 
refer to his remark that he ‘ could not lie.’ I should have 
fed that to the marines ; or left it to Carlyle ; it is just 
in his style. It would have taken a medal at any European 
feir, and would have got an honourable mention even at 
Chicago if it had been saved up. But let it pass } the 
Father of his Country was excited. I have been in those 
circumstances, and I recollect. 

With the truth he told I have no objection to oSer^ 
as already indicated. I think it was not premedital^ 
but an inspiration. With his fine military mind, he tnul 
probably arranged to let his brother Edward in for 
cherry tree results, but by an inspiration he saw his 
opportunity in time and took advantage of it. By teUing 
the truth he could astonish his fether ; his father would teU 
the ndighbours ; the neighbours would spread it ; it wopld 
travel to all firesides; in the end it would make him 
President, and not only that, but First President. He was 
a &r*^eing boy and wouid^ be likely to think of these 
things. Therefore, to my mind, he stands justified 
what he did. But not for the other Tower ; it was a 
smstake, StiU, I don’t know about that; upon redeem 
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tioii I think perhaps it wasn’t* For indeed it is tiljat 
Tower that makes the other one live. If he hadn’t said * I 
caimot tell a lie ’there would have been no convnlsw^n* 
That was the earthquake that rocked the planet That 
the kind <rf statement that lives for ever, and a feet barnacled 
to it has a good chance to share its immortality. 

To sum up, on the whole I am satisfied with tihings the 
way they arc. There is a prejudice against the. ^ken lic> 
but none against any other, and by examination #d 
mathematical computation I find that the proportion of the 
spoken lie to the other varieties is as i to 22,894. Th^te- 
forc the spoken lie is of no consequence, and it is not worth 
while to go around fussing about it and trying to make 
believe that it is an important matter. The silent colossal 
National Lie that is the support and confederate of all the 
tyrannies and shams and inequalities and unfairnesses that 
a^ct the peoples — that is the one to throw bricks and 
sermons at. But let us be judicious and let somebody 4 ^ 
begin. 

And rfieii*— But I have wandered from my text 
How did I get out of my second lie ? I think I got out, 
with honour, but I cannot be sure, for it was a long time 
ago and some of the details have faded out of my memory. 
I that 1 was reversed and stretched across some 

and that something happened, but I cannot npw 
femi^ber what it was. I think there was music i but il is 
all dim now atid blurred by tii^ lapse of time, and this may 
be only a senile fancy. 

lONOon. Oet^ tSoa 
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THE ESQUIMAUX MAIDEN’S 
ROMANCE 

*Ye$, I 'Will tell you anything about my life that you would 
like tt know, Mr. Twain/ she said, in her soft voice, and 
letting her honest eyes rest placidly upon my face, ^ for it is 
kind and good of you to like me and care to know about 
me/ 

She had been absently scraping blubber-grease from 
her cheeks with a small bone-knife and transferring it to her 
fur sleeve, while she watched the Aurora Borealis swing its 
flaming streamers out of the sky and wash the lonely snow 
plain and the templed icebergs with the rich hues of the 
prism, a spectacle of almost intolerable splendour and 
beauty j but now she shook off her reverie and prepared to 
give me the humble little history I had asked for. She. 
settled herself comfortably on the block of ice which we 
were using as a sofa, and I made ready to listen. 

She was a beautiful creature. I speak from, tht 
Esquimaux point of view. Others would have thought her 
a trifle over-plump. She was just twenty years old, and 
was held to be by far the most bewitching girl in her tribe* 
Even now, in the open air, with her cumbersome and 
fdiapeless fur coat aird trousers and boots and vast hood, the 
beauty of her free was at least apparent $ but her figure had 
to be taken on trust* Among all the guests who came and 
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went, I bed seen no girl at her fiither’s 
who 'X>uld be called her equal* Yet she wte »dt 
She was sweet and natural and sincere, and if she was aware 
that she was a belle, there was nothing about her ways to 
show that she possessed that knowledge. 

She had been my daily comrade for a week now, |ind the 
better I knew her the better I liked her. She had been tenderly 
and carefully brought up, in an atmosphere of singularly rare 
refinement for the polar regions, for her father was th|y*io^ 
important man of his tribe and ranked at the top of S.sqii|*- 
maux cultivation* I made long dog-sledge trips across thfc 
mighty ice floes with Lasca — that was her name — ^and found 
her company always pleasant and her conversation agreeable* 
I went fishing with her, but not in her perilous boat : 
I merely followed along on the ice and watched her strike 
her game with her fatally accurate spear. We went scaling 
together ; several times I stood by while she and the family 
dug blubber from a stranded whale, and once I went part of 
the way when she was hunting a bear, but turned back before 
the finish, because at bottom I am afraid of bears. 

However, she was ready to begin her story, now, and 
this is what she said : 

. * Our tribe had always ^en used to wander about from 

place to place over the frozen seas, like the other tribes, but 
my father got tired of that, two years ago, and built this 
great mansion of frozah snow-blocks — look at it ; it is seven 
feet high and three or four times as long as any of the others 
—and here we have stayed ever since. He was very proud 
of hts house, and that was reasonable, for if you have 
examined it with care you ^ust have noticed how much 
finer and completer it is than houses usually are^ But if 
you have not, you must, for you will find it has luxurious 
appointments that sue quite bi^ond the comtnon. For 
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indbllce, in that end of it which you have caJt^ the 
^parlour/* the raised platform for the accommodation of 
guests and the family at meals is the largest you have ever 
seen in any house— is it not so ? * 

* Yes, you arc quite right, Lasca 5 it is the largest ; we 
have nothing resembling it in even the finest houses in the 
United States/ This admission made her eyes sparkle with 
pride and pleasure. I noted that, and took my cue. 

*1 thought it must have surprised you,’ she said. * And 
allolh0i^4;hing ; it is bedded fiir deeper in furs than is usual ; 
aU kinds of furs — seal, sea-otter, silver-grey fox, bear, marten, 
sabte— every kind of fur in profusion ; and the same with the 
i^block sleeping-benches along the walls which you call 
*^bcds/* Are your platforms and sleeping-benches better 
provided at home i * 

‘ Indeed, they are not, Lasca — they do not begin to be/ 
That pleased her again. All she was thinking of was the 
number of furs her aesthetic father took the trouble to keep 
on hand, not their value. I could have told her that those 
masses of rich furs constituted wealth — or would in my 
country — but she would not have understood that ; those 
were not the kind of things that ranked as riches with her 
people, I could have told her that the clothes she had on, « 
or the every-day clothes of the commonest person about 
her, were worth twelve or fifteen hundred dollars, and 
that I was not acquainted with anybody at home who 
wore twelve-hundred dollar toilets to go fishing in; but 
she would not have understood it, so 1 said nothing. She 
resumed : 

* And then the slop-tubs. ^We have two in the parioutf 
and two in the rest of the house. It is very wAiim thMI; , 
one has two in the parlour. Haveyou two in the pwrloiirl 
at home i* 
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The smmry those tubs made me %»t I If- 
covered mysdf fewsforc she noticed, and said with elmshui 

* Why, Lasca, it is a shame of me to exjiose my emu^try, 
and you must not let it go further, for I am speaking to yfu 
in confidence ; but I give you my word of honour that OOt 
even the richest man in the city of New York has l^o 
dop-tubs in his drawing-room.’ 

She clapped her fur-clad hands in innocent delight, and 
exclaimed : ^ 

* Oh, but you cannot mean it, you cannot m^an 

* Indeed, I am in earnest, dear. There is Vanderljlit# 
Vanderbilt is almost the richest man in the whole world. 
Now, if I were on my dying bed, I could say to you that 
not even he has two in his drawing-room. Why, he hasn’t 
even one — I wish I may die in my tracks if it isn’t true.’ 

Her lovely eyes stood wide with amazement, and she 
said, slowly, and with a sort of awe in her voice : 

^ How strange — how incredible — one is not able to realise 
it. Is he penurtous ? ’ 

< No — it isn’t that. It isn’t the expense he minds, but 
— er-*— well, you know, it would look like showing off. 
Yes, that is it, that is the idea ; he is a plain man in his way, 
and shrinks from display.’ 

* Why, that humility is right enough,’ said Lasca, * if 
one docs not carry it too far— but what docs the place /ooJf 
likcf’ 

^ Well, necessarily it looks pretty barren and unfinislied, 
but-*-* 

^ I should think so I I never heard anything like U 
k a fine house — ^that is, otherwise ? ’ 

* Pretty fine, yes. It is very well thought qC 

The girl was stlmt awhil^ and sat dream^y gnawing 
a cmdle-end, apparently tiying to think tlfr thing out* 
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At liil sht gtve her head a little toss and spoke out her 
<3piiioin with decision : 

* Well, to my mind there’s a breed of humility which 
is itself a species Of showing off when you get down to the 
maitow of it ; and when a man is able to afford two slop- 
tubs in his parlour, and doesn’t do it, it may be that he is 
truly humble-minded, but it’s a hundred times more likely 
that he is just trying to strike the public eye. In my 
judgment, your Mr. Vanderbilt knows what he is about/ 

I tried to modify this verdict, feeling that a double slop- 
tub standard was not a fair one to try everybody by, 
although a sound enough one in its own habitat ; but the 
girl’s head was set, and she was not to be persuaded. 
Presently she said : 

‘ Do the rich people, with you, have as good sleeping- 
benches as ours, and made out of as nice broad ice- 
blocks ? ’ 

* Well, they are pretty good — good enough — but they 
are not made of ice-blocks/ 

‘ I want to know ! aren’t they made of ice- 

blocks ? ’ 

I explained the difficulties in the way, and the expensive- 
ncss of ice in a country where ypu have to keep a sharp eye 
on your icc-man or your ice-bill will weigh more than your 
ice. Then she cried out : 

* Dear me, do you /^uy your ice ? * 

* We most surely do, dear.’ 

She burst into a gale of guileless laughter, and said : 

* Oh, I never heard of anything so silly ! My ! there’s 
plenty of it — it isn’t worth anything. Why, there is a 
hundred miles of it in sight, right now. I wouldn’t give a 
fish-bladder for the whole of it/ 

* Wdl, it’s because you don’t know how to value it, you 
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midsummer, you could buy all the whales m the miuri 
with iC 

She looked at me doubtfully, and said : 

* Arc you speaking true ? * 

‘ Abscdutely. I take my oath to it/ 

This made her thoughtful. Presently she said, wit! 
little sigh : 

* I wish I could live there/ 

I had merely meant to furnish her a standard of vA 
which she could understand ; but my purpose had mi 
carried. I had only given her the impression that whal 
were cheap and plenty in New York, and set her mouth 
watering for them. It seemed best to try to mitigate tl 
evil which 1 had done, so I said : 

*But you wouldn’t care for whale- meat if you live 
there. Nobody does/ 

‘ What ! ' 

* Indeed they don’t/ 

‘ don’t they ? * 

‘Wcl-14, I hardly know. It’s prejudice, I thinl 
Yes, that is it — just prejudice. I reckon somebody tha 
hadn’t anything better to do started a prejudice against it 
some time or othet, and once you get a caprice like tha 
fairly going, you know it will last no end of time/ 

* That is true — perfectly true,’ said the girl, reflectively 
‘ Like our prejudice against soap, here — our tribes had a pre* 
judice against soap lit first, you know/ 

I glanced at her to see if she was in earnest. Evidently 
she was. I Hbritated, then said, cautiously : 

^ But pardon me. They had a pejudici? Igsinst soap i 
Had ? falling inflection. i 

< Yes— but that was only at first j nobody prould m iu* 
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'I understand. I didii’t get your idea bdbre/ 

Slie resumed : 

‘ It was jolt a prejudice. The first time soap came here 
from the foreigners, nobody liked it ; but as soon as it got 
to be fashionable, everybody liked it, and now everybody has 
k that can afford it. Are you fond of it ^ * 

* Yes, indeed ; I should die if I couldn’t have it — 
especially here. Do you like it ? ’ 

* I just adore it 1 Do you like candles ? * 

‘I regard them as an absolute necessity. Are you fond 
ofthenj?’ 

Her eyes fairly danced, and she exclaimed : 

‘ Oh 1 Don’t mention it I Candles ! — and soap ! — ’ 

* And fish-interiors ! — ’ 

* And train-oil — * 

* And slush ! — ’ 

* And whale-blubber ! — ’ 

* And carrion ! and sour-krout 1 and beeswax ! and tar ! 
and turpentine ! and molasses ! and — * 

‘ Don’t — oh, don’t — I shall expire with ecstasy ! — ’ 

* And then serve it all up in a slush-bucket, and invite 
the neighbours and sail in I ’ 

But this vision of an ideal feast was too much for her, 
and she swooned away, poor tiling. I *rubbed snow in her 
face and brought her to, and after a while got her excite- 
ment cooled down. By-and-by she drifted into her st««'y 
again : 

‘So we began to live here in the fine house. But I 
was not happy. The reason was this : I was born for love : 
for me there could be no true happiness without it. I 
wanted to be loved for myself alone. I wanted an iddi| ai|d 

1 wanted to be my idol’s idol ; nothing less than mutu&l 
idolatry would satisfy my fervent natuitt I had $ui|can in 
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pIcnty-*-4n over^lenty, indeed — but in each and cwjr case 
they had a fatal defect : sooner or later I discovered that 
dkfecir-^ot one of them fail^ to betray it-^it was ox$t me 
thigr wanted| but my wealth/ 

* Your wealth 

‘ Yes ; for my^fatherls much the richest man in t&is 
tribe— or in any tribe in these regions/ 

I wondered what her father’s wealth consisted <rf. It 
couldn’t be the house — anybody could build its inafo* It 
couldn’t be the furs — they were not valued* It coul4fi^c te 
the sledge, the dogs, the harpoons, the boat, the bone 
hooks and needles, and such things — no, these were not 
wealth* Then what could it be that made this man so rich 
and brought this swarm of sordid suitors to his house ? It 
seemed to me, finally, that the best way to find out would 
be to ?sk. So I did it. The girl was so manifestly gratified 
by the question that I saw she had been aching to have me 
ask it. She was suffering fully as much to tell as I was to 
know. She snuggled confidentially up to me and said : 

‘ Guess how much he is worth — you never can ! ’ 

I pretended to consider the matter deeply, she watching 
my anxious and labouring countenance with a devouring and 
delighted interest 5 and when, at last, I gave it up and 
begged her to appeak: my bilging by telling me herself how 
much this polar Vanderbilt was worth, she put her mouth 
dose to my car and whispered, impressively : 

‘ Twmty-^two fi$h-*hmh — not bone, but foreign — madi mt 
tfnaltrmP 

Then she sprang back dramatically, to observe tibe 
ct&ct. I did my level best not to disappoint her* I tiirned 
and murmured : * 

‘ Great Scott I ’ 

. as true as you live, Ifr# Twain 1 ^ 
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• • » » 
Itasca, you are deceiving me — you cannot mean it* 

She was frightened and troubled. She exclaimed : 

*Mr* Twain, every word of it is true — every word* 
You believe me — you do believe me, novjr don^t you i Say 
you believe me — do say you believe me ! ’ 

< I — well, yes, I do — I am trying to. But it was all so 
$udden^ So sudden and prostrating. You shouldn’t do such 
0 thing in that sudden way. It — ’ 

* Oh, Vm so sorry ! If I had only thought — ’ 

* Well, it’s all right, and I don’t blame you any more, 
for you arc young and thoughtless, and of course you 
couldn’t foresee what an effect — ’ 

^ But oh, dear, I ought certainly to have known better. 
Why—’ 

* You see, Lasca, if you had said five or six hooks, to 
start with, and then gradually — ’ 

^ Oh, I see, I see — then gradually added one, and then 
two, and then — ah, why couldn’t I have thought of that ! ’ 

‘ Never mind, child, it’s all right — I am better now — I 
shall be over it in a little while. But — to spring the whole 
twenty-two on a person unprepared and not very strong 
anyway — ’ 

* Oh, it was a crime ! But you forgive me— say you 

forgive me. Do ! ’ * 

After harvesting a good deal of very pleasant coaxing 
and petting and persuading, I forgave her and she was happy 
again, and by-and-by she got under way with her narrative 
once more. I presently discovered that the family treasury 
contained still another feature — a jewel of some sort, appa- 
rently — and that she was trying to get around speaking 
squarely about it, lest I get paWysed again. But I wanted 
to know about that thing, too, and urged her to tell ,me 
what it was. She was afraid. But I insisted, and said I 
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WI111I4 brace myself this time and be pte|iare<i, thtel the 
shock would not hurt me. She was full of misgivings, but 
the temptation to reveal that marvel to me and enjoy my 
astonishment and admiration was too strong for her, and tlm 
confessed that she had it on her person, and said that if I 
was sure I was prepared — and so on and so on — ^and with 
that she reached into her bosom and brought out a battered 
square of brass, watching my eye anxiously the while. I feH 
over against her in a quite well-acted faint, which delighted, 
her heart and nearly frightened it out of her, too, the 
same time. When I came to and got calm, she was eager 
to know what I thought of her jewel. 

^ What do I think of it ? I think it is the most exquH 
site thing I ever saw.’ 

^ Do you really ? How nice of you to say that I But 
it is a ^ve, now isn’t it ? ’ 

* Well, I should say so ! Fd rather own it than the 
equator.’ 

‘ I thought you would admire it/ she said. ‘ I think it 
is s& lovely. And there isn’t another one in all these lati- 
tudes. People have come all the way from the open Polar 
Sea to look at it. Did you ever see one before f ’ 

I said no, this was the first one I had ever seen. It 
cost me a pang to tell that generous lie, for I had seen a 
million of them in my time, this humble jewel of hers 
being nothing but a battered old New York Central bag- 
gage check. 

* Land ! ’ said I, ^ you don’t go about with it on your 
person this way, alone and with no protection, not even a 
dog P 

4S$b 1 not so loud,* she mid. ‘Nobody Itnciws I carry 
it wi^ me. They think it is in papa’s treasury^ That is 
#here it generally is.’ f 
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* Where IS the treasuiy?* , 

It Wis a blunt question, andt' for a moment she Iooite<! 
startled and a little suspicious, but I said : 

^ Oh, come^ don’t you be afraid about me. At home 
we have seventy millions of people, and although I say it 
myself that shouldn’t, there is not one person among them 
all but would trust me with untold fish-hooks,’ 

This reassured her, and she told me where the hooks 
were hidden in the house. Then she wandered from her 
course to brag a little about the size of the sheets of trans- 
parent icc that formed the windows of the mansion, and 
asked me if I had ever seen their like at home, and I came 
right out frankly and confessed that I hadn’t, which pleased 
her more than she could find words to dress her gratification 
in* It was so easy to please her, and such a pleasure to do 
it, that I went on and said — 

*Ah, Lasca, you are a fortunate girl! — this beautiful 
house, this dainty jewel, that rich treasure, all this elegant 
snow, and sumptuous icebergs and limitless sterility, and 
public bears and walruses, and noble freedom and largeness 
and everybody’s admiring eyes upon you, and everybody’s 
homage and respect at your command without the asking ; 
young, rich, beautiful, sou|ht, courted, envied, not a 
requirement unsatisfied, not desire ungratified, nothing to 
wish for that you cannot have — it is immeasurable good-* 
fortune ! I have seen myriads of girls, but none of whom 
them extraordinary things could be truthfully said but you 
alone. And you are worthy — worthy of it all, Xasca«— 1 
believe it in my heart*’ 

It made her infinitely proud and happy to hear me 
this, and she thanked me over and over again for that clos- 
ing remark, and her voice and eyes showed that she 11^ 
touched* Presently she said : 
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it is not all sunshine — there is ft dbudy side. 
Ube burden of wealth is a heavy one to bear, ^^nasxitimts I 
have doubted if it were not better to be poor — «t least not 
inordinately llch* It pains me to see neighbouring tribes^ 
men stare as .they pass by, and overhear them say, reve- 
rently, one to another, There — that is she — ^the millionairess 
daughter ! And sometimes they say sorrowfully, She is 
rolling in fish-hooks, and I — I have nothing.’^ It breaks my 
heart. When I was a child and we were poor, we riept 
with the door open, if we chose, but now— •now we have to 
have a night-watchman. In those days my father was gentk 
and courteous to all ; but now he is austere and haughty 
and cantiot abide familiarity. Once his family were his sole 
thought, but now he goes about thinking of his fish-hooks 
all the time. And his wealth makes everybody cringing 
and rbse<]uious to him. Formerly nobody laughed at his 
jokes, they being always stale and far-fetched and poor, and 
destitute ^ the one clement that can really justify a joke-^- 
the element of humour 5 but now everybody laughs and 
cackles at those dismal things, and if any fails to do it my 
father is deeply displeased, and shows it. Formerly his 
opinion was not sought upon any matter and was not valu- 
able when he volu|itcered it ; it has that infirmity yet, but, 
nevertheless, it is sought by ‘all and applauded by all — and 
he helps do the applauding himself, having no true 
deKeacy and a plentiful want of tact. He has low^ed the 
tone of all our tribe. Once they were a frank and t^ly 
race, now they arc meadir hypocrites, and sodden^ m 
servility. In my heart of hearts I hate all the vmys 
sauUionaires ! Our tribe once plain, simple folk, and 
jOintetit wtih the bone fish-h^ks of their frtheri t now t^ey 
iuri| emmi up with avarice and would sacrifice every senttment 
himoiir mid honesty to possm themselves of the debasing 
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of the |brcigner- However, I must not dwell 
on these sad things* As I have said, it was my dream to be 
loved for myself alone* 

^At last, this dream seemed about to be fulfilled* A 
stranger came by, one day, who said his name was Kalula* 
I told him my name, and he said he loved me. My heart 
gave a great bound of gratitude and pleasure, for I had loved 
him at sight, and now I said so. He took me to his breast 
and said he would not wish to be happier than he was 
now* We went strolling together far over the ice-floes, 
telling all about each other, and planning, oh, the loveliest 
future ! When we were tired at last we sat down and 
ate, for he had soap and candles and I had brought along 
some blubber. We were hungry and nothing was ever so 
good. 

‘ He belonged to a tribe whose haunts were far to the 
north, and I found that he had never heard of my father, 
which rejoiced me exceedingly. I mean he had heard of 
the millionaire, but had never heard Bis name — so, you see, 
he could not know that I was the heiress. You may be 
sure that I did not tell him. I was loved for myself at 
last, and was satisfied. I was so happy — oh, happier than 
you can think ! 

* By-and-by it was towards* supper time, and I led him 
home. As we approached our house he was amazed, and 
cried out : 

* splendid ! Is that your father’s f ” 

‘It gave me a pang to hear that tone and sec that 
admiring light in his eye, but the feeling quickly passed 
away, for I loved him so, and he looked so handsome and 
noble* All my family of aunts and uncles and cousins were 
pleased with him, and many guests were called in, and the 
house was shut up tight and the rag lamps lighted, and 
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wlKti eirer)rthmg was hcA and comfortable and sufibduimg 
we bc^an a jojrous feast in ceiebradon of my betrothal. 

* When the feast was over my father’s vanity overcame 
him| and he could not resist the temptation to show off 
his riches and let Kalula see what grand good-fortune he tod 
stumbled into— and mainly, of course, he wanted to enjoy 
the poor man’s amazement. I could have cried — but it 
would have done no good to try to dissuade my father, so 1 
said nothing, but merely sat there and suffered, 

‘My fether went straight to the hiding-place iti foil 
sight of everybody, and got out the fish-hooks and brought 
them and flung them scatteringly over my head, so that they 
feU in glittering confusion on the platform at my lover’s knee. 

* Of course, the astounding spectacle took the poor lad’s 
breath away. He could only stare in stupid astonishment, 
and wonder how a single individual could possess such 
incredible riches. Then presently he glanced brilliantly up 
and exclaimed : 

‘ “ Ah, it is ym who are the renowned millionaire ! ” 

‘ My father and all the rest burst into shouts of happy 
laughter, and when my father gathered the treasure 
carelessly up as if it might be mere rubbish and of no con<- 
sequence, and carried it back to its place, poor Kalula’s 
surprise was a study. He said : 

‘ “ Is it possible that you put such things away without 
counting them i ” 

‘My father delivered a vain-glorious horse-laugh, and 
said : 

( u Well, truly, a body may know y^u have never been 
rich, since a mere matter of a fish-hook or two is such a 
mighty matter in your eyes!” 

‘ Kalula was confuse^ and hung his head, but said : 

‘“Ah, indeed, sir, I was never worth the value of the 
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my limn before who was an lieh in them as to renikr the 
eountiii£, of his hoard wcnth while, since the wealthie$t 
man I have ever known, till now, was possessed of but 
threc,^ 

^My foolish father roared again with jejune delight, md 
allowed the impression to remain that he was not accustomed 
to count his hooks and keep sharp watch over them* He 
l^s showing ofF, you see. Count them ? Why, he counted 
them every day I 

* I had met and got acquainted with my darling just at 
dawn j I had brought him home just at dark, three hours 
afterward- -for the days were shortening toward the six- 
months’ night at that time. We kept up the festivities 
many hours ; then, at last, the guests departed and the rest 
of us distributed ourselves along the walls on sleeping- 
benches, and soon all were steeped in dreams but me. I 
was too happy, too excited, to sleep. After I had lain quiet 
a long, long time, a dim form passed by me and was 
swallowed up in the gloom that pervaded the farther end ot 
the house. 1 could not make out who it was, or whether 
it was man or woman. Presently that figure or another 
one passed me going the other way, I wondered what it 
all meant, but wondering did no good ; and while I was still 
wondering I fell asleep. 

* I do not know how long I dept, but at last I came 
Suddenly broad awake and heard my father say in a terrible 
voice, “ By the great Snow God, there’s a fish-hook gone 1 ** 
Something told me that that meant sorrow for me, and the 
blood in my veins turned cold. The presentiment was 
confirmed in the same instant : my father shouted, ** 
everybody, and sdae the stranger I Then there was an 
oitllmrst of cries and curses fioea fttt ddi^ and a wild. 
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bc^oirc<fft b«%1»iit 4liat could I do bot wd% md Wiiii|f mf 
hands ? — ^he was already fenced away from me by a living 
wall^ he was being bound hand and foot. Kot until be wm 
secured would they let me get to him. I flung myself upon 
his poor insulted form and cried my grief out upon his breast 
while my father and all my femily scofied at me and heaped 
threats and shameful epithets upon him. He bore his ill usage 
with a tr^^juil dignity which endeared him to memory than 
ever, and made me proud and happy to suffer with him and (m 
him. I heard my father order that the elders of thb tribe 
be called together to try my Kalula for his life. 

< ** What ! ” I said, ** before any search has been made 
for the lost hook ? 

* Lost hook ! ” they all shouted, in derision ; and my 
father added, mockingly, Stand back, everybody, and be 
properly serious— she is going to hunt up that lost hook ; 
oh, without doubt she will find it 1 — whereat they aU 
laughed again. 

‘ I was not disturbed — I had no fears, no doubts. 
1 said : 

^ ^ It is for you to laugh now ; it is your turn. But 
ours is coming ; wait and see.” 

got a rag lamp. 1 thought I should find that 
miserable thing in one little moment $ and I set about the 
matter with such confidence that those people grew grave, 
beginning to suspect that perhaps they had been too hasty* 
But alas and alas ! — oh, the bitterness of that search } 
There was deep silence while one might count his fingers 
or twdve times, then my heart began to stuk, and 
afonnd me the mockings began again, and |rew stesadi^ 
louder and i^iore assured, until at last, when I Mve up, thc^ 
Ipns into voUj^ after volley of cruel laughter. ; 
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J* None will ever know what I suflfered then. But my 
we waf my support and my strength, and I took my 
rightful place at my Kalula*s side, and put my arm about 
his neck, and whispered in his ear, saying : 

You are innocent, my own — ^that I know ; but say 
it to me yourself, for my comfort, then I can bear whatever 
is in store for usJ* 

* He answered : 

i** As surely as I stand upon the brink of death at this 
moment, I am innocent. Be comforted, then, O bruised 
heart ; be at peace, O thou breath of my nostrils, life of 
my life ! ” 

* ^ Now, then, let the cld^s come ! ” — and as I said the 
words there was a gathering sound of crunching snow out- 
side, and then a vision of stooping forms filing in at the 
door — the elders. 

* My father formally accused the prisoner, and detailed 
the happenings of the night. He said that the watchman 
was outside the door, and that in the house were none but 
the femily and the stranger. Would the family steal 
their own property ? ” He paused. The ciders sat silent 
many minutes ; at last, one after another said to his 
neighbour, This looks bad for the stranger ” — sorrowful 
words for me to hear. Then my father sat down, O 
miserable, miserable me ! At that very moment I could 
have proved my darling innocent, but I did not know it ! 

* The chief of the court asked : 

* Is there any here to defend the prisoner i ^ 

^ I rose and said : 

*^*Why should hi steal that hook, or any or all of 
t}}em i In another day he wbuld have been heir to the 
whole 

* I stood waiting. There was a long stlenoe, the steam 
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from die many breaths rising about me like a fog. At Wt 
one ddar after another nodded his head slo^y se? edl time^ 
and muttered, ** There is force in what the child has saaL** 
Oh, the heart-lift that was in those words I- — so trtxident, 
but, oh, so precious ! I sat down. 

* If any would say further, let him speak now, or after 
hold his peace,” said the chief of the court. 

‘ My father rose and said : 

the night a form passed by me in the gloom, 
going toward the treasury and presently returned. I think, 
now, it was the stranger.” 

‘ Oh, I was like to swoon I I had supposed that that 
was my secret ; not the grip of the great Ice God himself 
could have dragged it out of my heart. The chief of the 
court said sternly to my poor Kalula : 

Speak !” 

* Kalula hesitated, then answered : 

‘ It was 1. I could not sleep for thinking of the bcau-^ 
tiful hooks. I went there and kissed them and fondled 
them, to appease my spirit and drown it in a harmless joy, 
then I put them back. I may have dropped one, but I 
stole none.” 

* Oh, a fatal admission to make in such a place 1 There 
was an awful hush. I knew he had pronounced his own 
doom, and that all was over. On every face you could sec 
the words hicroglyphed : ‘*It is a confession ! — and paltry, 
lame, and thin.” 

‘ I sat drawing in my breath in faint gasps — ^and waiting. 
Presently, I heard the solemn words I knew were coming | 
and each word, as it came, was a knife in my heart : 

It is the command of the court that the acepsed be 
subjected to the triul by water** 

^Oh, cums be upon the head of him who brought 
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i>f walar to our land I It came, gencmtii^ 
fitful lunne fer country that lies none knows where. Before 
tlat our fothets used augury and other unsure methods ot 
trial, and doubtless some poor guilty creatures escaped with 
their lives sometimes ; but it is not so with trial by water^ 
which is an invention by wiser men than we poor ignorant 
savages arc. By it the innocent are proved innocent, with- 
out doubt or question, for they drown ; and the guilty are 
proven guilty with the same certainty, for they do not 
drown. My heart was breaking in my bosom, for I said, 
He is innocent, and he will go down under the waves and 
I shall never see him more.” 

* I never left his side after that. I mourned in his arms 
all the precious hours, and he poured out the deep stream of 
his love ujK)n me, and oh, I was so miserable and so happy ! 
At last, they tore him from me, and I followed sobbing after 
them, and saw them fling him into the sea — then I covered 
my face with my hands. Agony i Oh, I know the 
deepest deeps of that word ! 

‘The next moment the people burst into a shout of 
malicious joy, and I took away my hands, startled. Oh, 
bitter sight — he was swimming ! My heart turned instantly 
to stone, to icc. I said, “ He was guilty, and he lied to 
me ! ” I turned my back in scorn and went my way home- 
ward. 

‘ They took him far out to sea and set him on an ice- 
berg that was drifting southward in the great waters. 
Then my femily came home, and my father said to me : 

‘“Your thief sent his dying message to you, sayingi 
‘ Tell her I am innocent, and that all the days and all tl^ 
hours and all the minutes while I starve and perish I shalf 
love her and think of her and Uess the day that gave fM 
sight of her sweet foce«* ** Quite pret^i cv«i poetical I * 
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< I 'mi4^ ^ He is dirt— let me never hear inen^n ^ him 

Atid#h^ to think — ^he was innocent all the time I 
^ Nine monihs — ^nine dull, sad monthsH^went hy, i^d 
at last came the day of the Great Annual Sacrifice, when 
adl the maidens of the tribe wash their &ces and comb their 
hair« With the first sweep of my comb out came the &tid 
ii&«hook froih where it been all those months nestling, 
and I fell fainting into the arms of my remorseful fethcr I 
Groaning, he sai^ We murdered him, and I shall never 
smile again 1 ** He has kept his word. Listen i froin that 
day to this not a month goes by that I do not comb my hair. 
But oh, where is the good of it all now ! * 

So ended the poor maid’s humble little tale — whereby 
we learn that since a hundred million dollars in New York 
and twenty-two fish-hooks on the border of the Arctic 
Circle represent the same financial supremacy, a man in 
straitened circumstances is a fool to stay in New York when 
can buy ten cents’ worth of fish-hooks and emigrate. 
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' CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

AND THE BOOK OF MRS. EDDY 


* It it tht first Hm since the dawn^dnys of Creation that a Voice has gone 
crashing through space with such placid and complacent confidence and 
command^ 

I 

This last summer, when I was on my way back to Vienna 
from the Appetite-Cure in the mountains, 1 fell over a cliflF 
in the twilight and broke some arms and legs and one 
thing or another, and by good luck was found by some 
peasants who had lost an ass, and they carried me to the 
nearest habitation, which was one of those large, low, 
thatch-roofed farm-houses, with apartments in the garret 
for the family, and a cunning little porch under the deep 
gable decorated with boxes of bright-coloured flowers and 
cats ; on the ground floor a large and light sitting-room, 
separated from the milch-cattle apartment by a partition \ 
and in the front prd rose stately and fine the weadth and 
pride of the house, the manure-pile* That sentence k 
Germanic, and shows that I am acquiring that sort ^ 
mmtry d the art and spirit of the language which enables 
a man to travel aU day in one sentence without chan|% 
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wi$ |i vilkge a nMe zvny^ and a horti^oclcir 
Ured thm^ but there was no surgeon* It seemad a bad 
outlook ; ndne was distinctly a. surgery case* Thon it was 
remembered that a lady from Boston was summering in 
tbit village, and she was a Christian Science doctor and 
could cure anything. So she was sent for. It was flight 
by this time, and she could not conveniently com% but sent 
word that it was no matter, there was no hurry, she would 
give me ‘ absent treatment ' now, and come in the morning ; 
meantime she begged me to make myself tranquil and 
comfortable and remember that there was nothing the 
matter with me. I thought there must be some mistaket^ 

‘ Did you tell her I walked off a cliflf seventy-five feet 
high ? ’ 

‘ Yes.* 

* And struck a boulder at the bottom and bounced ? * 
‘Yes.’ 

* And struck another one and bounced again ? * 

‘Yes/ 

‘ And struck another one and bounced yet again i * 
‘Yes,* 

^ * And broke the boulders ?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘ That accounts for it ; she is thinking of the boulders. 
Why didn*t you tell her I got hurt, too ? * 

‘l,did. I told her what you told me to teU her ; that 
you were now but an incoherent series of compound 
fractures oxtending from your scalp-lock to your hecl^ fuid 
t|w comminated projections caused you to look like # 
l^*b4atk.’ 

‘ And it was after this tbbt she wished me i|o rememlH^ 
iftplt there was nothing the matter with me ? * 

‘Those were her wonb* 
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* 1 not understaiui tu Z bdieve she has not dhagnoaedl 
ijm ctm with sufficient care. Did she look like a petshn 
wfio was theorising, or did she lodk like one who has fiillen 
off precipices herself and brings to the aid of abstract science 
the confirmation of personal experience ? * 

* Bittc f • 

It wts too large a contract for the StubenniEdchefi% 
vocabulary; she couldn't call the hand. I allowed the 
iuhject to rest there, and asked for something to cat and 
imoke, and something hot to drink, and a basket to pile my 
! le^ in, and another capable person to come and help me 
txkse the time away 5 but I could not have any of these 
things. 

^WhyV 

* She said you would need nothing at all.' 

* But I am hungry and thirsty, and in desperate 
pain.’ 

^She said you would have these delusions, but mu^ 
pay no attention to them. She wants you to particularly 
remember that there arc no such things as hunger and thirst 
and pain.’ 

* She does, does she ? ’ 

* It is what she said.’ 

* Does she seem to be in full and functional possession 
of her intellectual plant, such as it is P 

* Bittc?’ 

* Do they let her run at large, or do they tic her up ? * 

*Ttchcrup?’ 

‘There, good-night, run along; you arc a godd 
but yoiar mental Geschirr is not arranged for light and 
conversation. Leave me to my diduskxRS.* 
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It tins t li!|^t of anguish, of course~at least 1 Sil|»|niSd 
it «ra% for it had all the symptoms of it— hut it at 
last, and the Christian Scientist came, and I was glad* She 
was middle-^aged, and large and bony and erect, and had atl 
austere face and a resolute jaw and a Roman beak and was 
a widow in the third degree, and her name was Fuller* I 
was eager to get to business and find relief, but she wit 
distresungly deliberate* She unpinned and unhooke^ md 
uncoupled her upholsteries one by one, abolished ^ 
wrinkles with a flirt of her hand and hung the articled Up ; 
peeled off her gloves and disposed of them, got a book out 
of her hand-bag, then diew a chair to the bedside, descended 
into it without hurry, and I hung out my tongue. She 
said, with pity but without passion : 

‘Return it to its receptacle. We deal with the 
only, not with its dumb servants/ 

I could not ofier my pulse, because the connection UmI 
broken ; but she detected the apology before I could word 
it, and indicated by a negative tilt of her head that the pulse 
was another dumb servant that she had no uk for. Then 
I thought 1 would tell her my symptoms and how I felt, so 
rtat she would underspend the case j but that was another 
tiKxmsequeiice, she did not need to know those things | 
moreover, my remark about how I felt was an abuse of 
language, a misapplication of terms— 

* One does not ^r//shc explained; ‘there is no limh 
l^g as lo^ng ; therefore, to speak of a non-existeiit l|itng 
pt topntait Is a contradiction. Matter has no eajiieticc | 
noddng emsts but m|nd ; tb^mind cannot feei^|}aiO| ll can 

^Bnt If k liitnsi j«»t the 
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' doesn’t. A tKt^^ which 18 unreal cannot eacMise 

iinctions of reality* Pain is unreal ; hence pain catilitt 

hurt/ 

In making « sweeping gesture to indicate the act of 
shooing the illusion of pain out of the mind, she raked her 
hand on a pin in her dress, said ‘ Ouch ! ^ and went 
trttf}i|uilly on with her talk. ‘You should never allow 
yourself to speak of how you feel, nor permit others to ask 
you how you are feeling : you should never concede that 
you arc ill, nor permit others to talk about disease or pain 
or death or similar non-existences in your presence. Such 
talk only encourages the mind to continue its empty 
imaginings.’ Just at that point the Stubenmadchen trod on 
the cat’s tail, and the cat let fly a frenzy of cat-profanity. 
I asked with caution : 

‘ Is a cat’s opinion about pain valuable ? ’ 

‘ A cat has no opinion ; opinions proceed from the mind 
only 5 the lower animals, being eternally perishable, have not 
been granted mind ; without mind opinion is impossible.* 

‘ She merely imagined she felt a pain — the cat ? * 

* She cannot imagine a pain, for imagination is an effect 
of mind ; without mind, there is no imagination. A cat 
has no imagination.* 

‘ Then she had a real pain ? * 

* I have already told you there is no such thing as real 
pain,* 

‘ It is strange and interesting. I do wonder what was 
the matter 'with the cat. Because, there being no such 
thing as real pain, and she not being able to imagine an 
imaginary one, it would seem that God in His fdty has com- 
pensated the cat with some kind (rf* a mysterious emotion 
useable when her tail is trodden on whti:^ for rile moment 
joiiii cat and Christian in one commbn brotlmhoodof-^* 
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She broke m with an irritated— 

^Powjc ! The cat feels nothing, the Christian feels 
nothing. Your empty and foolish imagining^ are profena-- 
lion and blasphemy, and can do you an injury. It i$ 
and better and holier to recognise and confess that there is 
no such thing as disease or pain or death.* 

* I am full of imaginary tortures,’ I said, ‘ but I do not 
think I could be any more uncomfortable if they were real 
ones. What must I do to get rid of them ? ’ 

* There is no occasion to get rid of them, since thCy do 
not exist. They are illusions propagated by matter, and 
matter has no existence ; there is no such thing as matter.’ 

^ It sounds right and clear, but yet it seems in a degree 
elusive; it seems to slip through, just when you think you 
are getting a grip on it.’ 

‘Explain.’ 

‘Well, for instance : if there is no such thing as mafter, 
how can matter propagate things ? ’ 

In her compassion she almost smiled. She would have 
smiled if there were any such thing as a smile. 

‘It IS quite simple,’ she said; ‘the fundamental pro^ 
positions of Christian Science explain it, and they are 
summarised in the four following self-evident propositions : 
r. God is All in all. *2. God is good. Good is Mind. ^ 
3* God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 4. Life, God, 
omnipotent Good, deny death, evil, sin, disease. There — 
now you see/ 

It seemed nebulous : it did not seem to say anything 
about the diffi(;ulty in hand — how noO-existent matter can 
propagate illusions. I said, with some hesitanejr : 

* Doeswdoes it explain ? ** - 

^ it ? Even if read tackward it willpo it. 

Wiib a budding hope, I asked her to do it pekward* 
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<Very well. Disease sin evil death deny Good omnit* 
potent God life matter is nothing all being Spirit God Mind 
is Good good is God all in All is God. There — do you 
understond now ? * 

* It — ^it— well, it is plainer than it was before ; still — ^ 

^WcU?* 

* Could you try it some more ways ? ^ 

‘ As many as you like : it always means the same. 
Interchanged in any way you please it cannot be made to 
mean anything diflFerent from what it means when put in 
any other way. Because it is perfect You can jumble 
it all up, and it makes no difference : it always comes out 
the way it was before. It was a marvellous mind that 
produced it. As a mental tour de force it is without a 
mate, it defies alike the simple, the concrete, and the 
occult.’ 

* It seems to be a corker.’ 

I blushed for* the word, but it was out before I could 
stop it. 

« A what?’ 

< A — wonderful structure — combination, so to speak, ot 
profound thoughts — unthinkable ones — un — ’ 

‘It is true. Read backwards, or forwards, or per-* 
pendicularly, or at any given anglej these four propositions 
will always be found to agree in statement and proof.’ 

‘Ah-— proof. Now we are coming at it The 
statements agree j they agree with — with — anyway, they 
agree ; I noticed that j but what is it they prove — ^I mean, 
in particular ? * 

‘ Why, nothing could be clearer. They prove : GiOt> 
— Principle, Life, Truth, Love, Sotil, Spirit, MilidL Dp 
you get that?’ 

‘ I~wcll, I seem to. Go on, {desam/ 
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universal idea, individual, perfect, 

ctetna!. Is it dek ? ' 

<|t — thiiik so. Continue/ 

* 3 . Idea — An image in Mind ; the immediafe objedt 
pf understanding. There it is — the whole sublime Arcana of 
Christian Science in a nutshell. Do you find a weak place 
in it anywhere ? * 

‘ Well — no ; it seems strong.* 

* Very well. There is more. Those three constitute the 
Scientific Definition of Immortal Mind. Next, we have 
the Scientific Definition of Mortal Mind. Thus. First 
Degree : Depravity, i. Physical — Passions and appetites, 
fear, depraved will, pride, envy, deceit, hatred, revenge, sin, 
disease, death.’ 

^ Phantasms, madam — unrealities, as I understand it.* 

^ Every one. Second Degree : Evil Disappearing, 
I. Moral — Honesty, affection, compassion, hope, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Is it clear f * 

^ Crystal.* 

* Third Degree : spiritual Salvation, i. Spiritual — 
Faith, wisdom, power, purity, understanding, health, love. 
You sec how searchingly and co5rdinately interdependent 
Jmd anthropomorphous it all is. In this Third Degree, 
as we know by the revelations of Christian Science, mortal 
mind disappears.’ 

‘Not earlier ?* 

*No, not until the teaching and preparation for the 
Third Degree are completed.* 
j * It is not Intil then that one is enabled to take hold of 
Christian Science cflFcctively^ and with the ri|ht sense of 
sympathy and kinship, as I understand you. T^at ift to say^ 
it couU not succeed during the processes c^fl; the Si^ond 
Degree, because there would still be remains of mind left ; 
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and therefore — but I interrupted you. You were about to 
filler explain the good results proceeding from the erosions 
and disintegrations effected by the Third Degree. It is 
vtty intcicsting : go on, please/ 

‘ Yes, as I was saying, in this Third Degree mortal mind 
disappears. Science so reverses the evidence before the 
corporeal human senses as to make this scriptural testimony 
true in our hearts, the last shall be first and the first shall 
be last,” that God and His idea may be to us — what 
divihity really is, and must of necessity be — all-inclusive.’ 

* It is beautiful. And with what exhaustive exactness 
your choice and arrangement of words confirms and 
establishes what you have claimed for the powers and 
functions of the Third Degree. The Second could probably 
produce only temporary absence of mind, it is reserved to 
the Third to make it permanent. A sentence fyamed 
under the auspices of the Second could have a kind of mean- 
ing — a sort of deceptive semblance of it — whereas it is only 
under the magic of the Third that that defect would 
disappear. Also, without doubt, it is the Third Degree 
that contributes another remarkable specialty to Christian 
Science : viz., ease and flow and lavishness of words, and 
rhythm and swing and smoothness. There must be a special 
reason for this ? ’ 

*Ycs — God -all, all-God, good God, non -Matter, 
Matteradon, Spirit, Bones, Truth.’ 

* That explains it.’ 

* There is nothing in Christian Science that is not 
explicable 5 for God is one. Time is one, Individuality is one, 
and may be one of a series, one of many, as an individual 
man, individual horse j whereas God is one, not one of a 
$eri^ but one alone and without an equal.’ 

‘These arc noble thoughts. They make one hurn to 
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know more. How does Christian Science explain 


^iritual rektkwi of systematic duah'ty to incidental deScc- 
tion i* 


* Christian Science reverses the seeming relation of Soitl 
and body— as astronomy reverses the human perception of 
the movement of the solar system — and makes body tributary 
to Mind. As it is the earth which is in motion, while the 
sun is at rest, though in viewing the sun rise one finds it 
impossible to believe the sun not to be really rising, so 
the body is but the humble servant of the restful* Mind, 
though it seems otherwise to* finite sense ; but we shall 
never understand this while we admit that soul is in body, 
or mind in matter, and that man is included in non- 
intelligence. Soul is God, unchangeable and eternal ; and 
man coexists with and reflects Soul, for the All-in-all is the 
Altogether, and the Altogether embraces the All-one, Soul- 
Mind, Mind-Soul, Love, Spirit, Bones, Liver, one of a 
series, alone and without an equal.’ 

(It is very curious, the effect which Christian Science 
has upon the verbal bowels. Particularly the Third Degree j 
it makes one think of a dictionary with the cholera. But I 
only thought this ; I did not say it.) 

* What is the origin of Christian Science ? Is it a gift 
of God, or did it just happen ? ’ 

* In a sense, it is a gift of God. That is to say, its 
jpowers arc from Him, but the credit of the discovery of 
the powers and what they are for is due to an American 
lady/ 

^ Indeed ? When did this occur ? ’ 

*In 1866. That is the* immortal date when pain and 
disease and death disappeared from the earth to return no 
daore for ever. That is, the fancies for whicli those terms 
stand, disappeared. The things themselves had never 
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fitisted I therefore as soon as it was perceived that there 
were no such things, they were easily banished. Th^ 
history and nature of the great discovery are set down in 
the book here, and — ’ 

* Did the lady write the book ? * 

‘Yes, she wrote it all, herself. The title is “ Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scriptures ” — for she explains 
the Scriptures; they were not understood before. Not 
even by the twelve Disciples. She begins thus — I will read 
it to you.’ 

But she had forgotten to bring her glasses. 

‘Well, it is no matter,’ she said, ‘ I remember the words 
— indeed, all Christian Scientists know the book by heart ; 
it is necessary in our practice. We should otherwise make 
mistakes and do harm. She begins thus : “ In the year 
1 866 I discovered the Science of Metaphysical Healing, and 
named it Christian Science.” And she says — quite beauti- 
fully, I think — “ Through Christian Science, religion and 
medicine are inspired with a diviner nature and essence, 
fresh pinions are given to faith and understanding, and 
thoughts acquaint themselves intelligently with God ” 
Her very words.’ 

‘It is elegant. And it is a fine thought, too — marrying 
religion to medicine, instead of medicine to the undertaker 
in the old way ; for religion and medicine properly belong 
together, they being the basis of all spiritual and physical 
health. What kind of medicine do you give for the 
ordinary diseases, such as — ^ 

‘We never give medicine in circumstances what« 
ever ! We — * ^ 

‘ But, madam, it says — ^ 

* I don’t care what it says, and I don't to talk 
about it,' 
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* I am sorrjr if I faj&ve amended) but j^ovt 

seemed in some way inconastcnt, and — ^ 

^ Tbere arg no inconsistencies in Christian Science. 
The thing is impossible, for the Science is absoltile^ It 
cannot be otherwise, since it proceeds directly from the 
All-in-all and the Everything-in- Which, also Soul, Bones, 
Truth, one of a series, alone and without equal. It is 
Mathematics purified from material dross and made 
spiritual.’ 

* I can see that, but—’ f 

‘ It rests upon the immovable basis of an Apodictical 
Principle.* 

The word flattened itself against my mind in trying to 
get in, and disordered me a little, and before I could inquire 
into its pertinency, she was already throwing the needed 
light : " 

* This Apodictical Principle is the absolute Principle of 
Scientific Mind-healing, the sovereign Omnipotence which 
delivers the children of men from pain, disease, decay, and 
every ill that flesh is heir to.* 

* Surely not every ill, every decay ? * 

* Every one 5 there are no exceptions ; there is no such 
thing as decay— it is an unreality, it has no existence/ 

* But without your glasses your failing jppsight does 

not permit you to—’ - . 

* My eyesight cannot foil ; nothing can 5 the Mind 
is master, and the Mind permits no retrogression.* 

She was under the inspiration of the Third Degree, 
therefore there could be no profit in continuing this part of 
the subject I shifted to other ground and inquired further 
amcerning the Discoverer of\he Science* 

* Did the di^oyery come suddenly, like |Qo^^ mr 
after long study and cakulatioiv Hke America If 
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< The comparisons are not respectful, since they refer to 
trivialities — but let it pass. I will answer in Discor^ef 's 
own words : God had been graciously fitting me, during 
many yeais, for the reception of a final revelation of the 
absolute Principle of Scientific Mind-healing.” * 

^ Many years. How many ? ’ 

* Eighteen centuries ! ^ 

‘All God, God-good, good-God, Truth, Bones, Liver, 
one of a series alone and without equal — it is amazing ! ’ 

* You . may well say it, sir. Yet it is but the truth. 
This American lady, our revered and sacred founder, is dis- 
tinctly referred to and her coming prophesied, in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse ; she could not have been more 
plainly indicated by St. John without actually mentioning 
her name.* 

‘ How strange, how wonderful ! ’ 

‘ I will quote her own words, from her “ Key to the 
Scriptures : ” “ The twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse has a 
special suggest ivcness in connection with this nineteenth century^^ 
There — do you note that ? Think — note it well.* 

* But — what does it mean i * 

‘ Listen, and you will know. I quote her inspired words 
again : “ In the opening of the Sixth Seal, typical of six 
thousand years since Adam, there is one distinctive feature 
which has special reference to the present age. Thus : 

‘“Revelation xii, i. And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven — a woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.” 

‘That is our Head, our Chief, our Discoverer of 
Christian Science— nothing can be fdaina^, nothing surer. 
And note this : 
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^‘^Rcvdatioii xii, 6^ And fhe woman fled lAto the 
wildearne% wh#*e she had a place prepared of God,** 

* That is Boston/ 

‘I recognise it, madam. These are sublime things aftd 
impressive ; I never understood these passages before ; please 
go on with the — with the — proofs.* 

‘Very well. Listen: 

“‘And I saw another mightv angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud ; and a rainbow was upon his 
head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet as 
pillars of fire. And he had in his hand a little booV* 

‘ A little book, merely a little book — could words be 
modester ? Yet how stupendous its importance f Do you 
know what book that was ? * 

‘ Was it — * 

‘ I hold it in my hand — “ Christian Science ** ! * 

‘Love, Livers, Lights, Bones, Truth, Kidneys, one of a 
series, alone and without equal — it is beyond ima^'nation 
for wonder ! ’ 

‘Hear our Founder’s eloquent words: “Then will a 
voice from harmony cry, ‘Go and take the little book; 
take it and eat it up, and it shall make thy belly bitter ; but 
it shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey.’ Mortal, obey 
the heavenly evangel. Take up Divine Science* Read it 
from beginning to erid. Study it, ponder it. It will be 
indeed sweet at its first taste, when it heals you ; but murpiur , 
not over Truth, if you find its digestion bitter.” You now 
know the history of our dear and holy Science, sir, and that 
its origin is not of this cartl^ but only its disemery. I will 
leave the book with you and will go^ now, butig^^ 
fo uneasiims — ^Iwill give you absent tiratiiioid: from noir 
t01 1 go to bed.* 4 
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XJtdcr the powerful influence of the near toatmel^t and 
the absent treatment together, my bones were gradually 
retreating inward and disappearing from view* The goed 
work took a brisk start, now, and went on quite swiftly. 
My body was diligently straining and stretching, this 
way and that, to accommodate the processes of restoration, 
and every minute or two I heard a dull click inside and 
knew that the two ends of a fracture had been successfully 
joined* This muffled clicking and gritting and grinding 
and rasping continued during the next three hours, and 
then stopped — the connections had all been made. All 
except dislocations ; there were only seven of these ; hips, 
shoulders, knees, neck ; so that was soon over 5 one after 
another they slipped into their sockets with a sound like 
pulling a distant cork, and I jumped up as good as new, as 
to framework, and sent for the horse-doctor. 

I was obliged to do this because I had a stomach-ache 
and a cold in the head, and I was not willing to trust these 
things any longer in the hands of a woman whom I did 
not know, and in whose ability to successfully treat mere 
disease I had lost all confidence. My position was justified 
by the fact that the cold and the ache had been m her 
charge from the first, along with the fractures, but had 
experienced not a shade of relief ; and indeed the ache was 
even growing worse and worse, and more and more bitter, 
now, probably on account of the protracted abstention front 
food and drink. 

The horse-doctor came, m pleasant man and full of hope 
and professional interest in £he case. In the matter m 
smell he was pretty aromatic, in fret qmtt horsey, aiidl tried 
to iMrrange with him Bx absent treatmmt, but it was not 1m 
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bis lifiii, #0 Ditt ci^4^cac]r I did not press ft fie lodbed at 
mf te«^ and tkaum mjr hock^ and said my as^ 
geneial ^^ditmn were favourable to energetic mmures ; 
therefore be would give me something to turn the stobaacbr 
ai^ into the botts and the cold in the head into the blir^ 
staggers; then he should be on his own beat and would 
know what to do. He made up a bucket of bran-mash, 
and said a dipperful of it every two hours, alternate with a 
drench with turpentine and axle-grease in it, would either 
knock my ailments out of me in twenty-four hours |or ^ 
interest me in other ways as to make me forget they ^re 
on the premises. He administered my first dose himself, 
then took his leave, saying I was free to eat and drink 
anything I pleased and in any quantity I liked. But I was 
not hungry any more, and did not care for food. 

I ^obk up the ‘ Christian Scientist^ book and read half of 
it, then took a dipperful of drench and read the other hal& 
The resulting experiences were full of interest and adven- 
ture. All through the rumblings and giindings and quak- 
ings and effervescings accompanying the evolution of the 
ache into the botts and the cold into the blind staggers I 
could note the generous struggle for mastery going on 
between the mash and the drench and the literature ; and 
often I could tell which was ahead, and could easily 
distinguish the literature from the others when the others 
were separate, though not when they were mixed ; for 
when a bran-mash and an eclectic drench are mixed together 
they look just like the Apodictical Principle out on a lark, 
and no one can tell it from that. The finish was reachesd 
at rkst, the evolutfons were complete and a fine success ; 
bi|t { think that this result iould have been achieved wi^ 
materials. I believe the mash was necebary to the 
ef the stomach-ache into the botts, but I thmfc 
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^ coul^ 4evdi0p the blind staggers out of the iiterature 
b]r t^lf ; also, that blind staggers produced m this wtf 
Woul^ be of a better quality and more lasting than any 
produced |)y the artificial processes of a horse-doctor. 

For of all the strange, and frantic, and incomprehensible^ 
and uninterpretable books which the imagination of man 
has created, surely this one is the prize sample. It is 
Writtai with a limitless confidence and complacency, and 
with a dash and stir and earnestness which often compel 
the effects of eloquence, even when the words do not 
seem to have any traceable meaning. There arc plenty 
of people who imagine they understand the book ; I 
know this, for I have talked with them ; but in all cases 
they were people who also imagined that there were no 
such things as pain, sickness, and death, and no realities 
in the world ; nothing actually existent but Mind. It seems 
to me to modify the value of their testimony. When 
these people talk about Christian Science they do as Mrs. 
Fuller did ; they do not use their own language, but the 
book’s ; they pour out the book’s showy incoherences, and 
leave you to find out later that they were not originating, 
but merely quoting ; they seem to know the volume by 
heart, and to revere it as they would a Bible — another 
Bible, perhaps I ought to say. Plainly the book was 
written under the mental desolations of the Third Degree, 
and I feel sure that none but the membership of that 
Degree can discover meanings in it. When you read it 
you seem to be listening to a lively and aggressive and 
oracular speech delivered in an unknown tongue, a speech 
whose spirit you get but not the particulars ; or, to change 
the figure, you seem to be listening to a vigorous instru- 
ment which is making a noise which it thinks is a tune, 
but which to persons not members fsf the hand is only the 
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mardal toodng df a trombone, and merely stirs the soul 
through the noise but does not convey a cdeanihg. ' 

The book*s serenities of self-^tisfaction do alinost seem 
to smack of a heavenly origin — they have no blood^c^ 
in the earth. It is more than human to be so placidly 
certain about things, and so finely superior, and so airily 
content with one’s performance. Without ever presenting 
anything which may rightfully be called by the . strong 
name of Evidence, and sometimes without even mentiming 
a reason for a deduction at all, it thunders out the startling 
words, ‘ I have Proved ’ so and so ! It takes the Pope and 
all the great guns of his church in battery assembled to 
authoritatively settle and establish the meaning of a sole and 
single unclarified passage of Scripture, and this at vast cost 
of time and study and reflection, but the author of this 
work is superior to all that : she finds the whole Bible in 
an unclarified condition, and at small expense of time and 
no expense of mental eSbrt she clarifies it from lid to lid, 
reorganises and improves the meanings, then authoritatively 
settles and establishes them with formulae which you cannot 
tell from ‘Let there be light!’ and ‘Here you have it P 
It is the first time since the dawn-days of Creation that a 
Voice has gone crashing through space with such placid and 
complacent confidence and command* 


IV 

A word upon a question of authorship. Not that 
quite ; but, rather, a question of emendation and revision* 
We know that the Bible-Annex was not written by 
Mrs* Eddy, but was handed down to her eighteen hundred 
ago by the Angel of the Apocalypse $ bii| did idie 
tramiate it i^tiei or did she have kel{i ? There^ to 
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W cvilfeiice tliat she had help; For there are four 
i^yrights on it — 1875, 1885, 1890, 1894. It <fid not 
come doyrn in English, for in that language it could not 
have acquired copyright — there were no copyright laws 
c^tcen centuries ago, and in my opinion no Engltlli 
language — at least up there. This makes it substantially 
certain that the Annex is a translation. Then, was not the 
first translation complete f If it was, on what grounds 
WO'c the later copyrights granted ? 

I surmise that the first translation was poor ; and that 
a friend or friends of Mrs. Eddy mended its English three 
times, and finally got it into its present shape, where the 
grammar is plenty good enough, and the sentences are 
smooth and plausible though they do not mean anything. 
I think I am right in this surmise, for Mrs. Eddy cannot 
write English to-day, and this is argument that she neve*' 
could. I am not able to guess who did the mending, but 
I think it was not done by any member of the Eddy Trust, 
nor by the editors of the ‘Christian Science Journal,* for 
their English is not much better than Mrs, Eddy’s. 

However, as to the main point : it is certain that 
Mrs, Eddy did not doctor the Annex’s English herself. 
Her original, spontaneous, undoctored English furnishes 
ample proof of this. Here are samples from recent articles 
from her unappeasable pen ; double columned with them 
are a couple of passages from the Annex, It will be seen 
that they throw light. The italics are mine : 

I. ‘What plague spot, ‘Therefore the effident 
or bacilli were (sk) gnawing remedy is to destroy the 
(sk) at the heart of this • patient’s unfortunate belief, 
metropolis • , . and bring- by both silently and 
ine; it on bended knee ? arguing the opposite ifkcts iii 
Why, it was an imtituti that regard to harmwifous bdeg 
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kad cntBfoi itsi^Nals-(^ — representing * mail , ite" 
th#t| mm^g other tilings, ^ healthful instead of disea^ 
imght et cetera, (P. and showing that it l$ im? 
670, * C* & "^mrnal^ article possible for matter to 
pitied ^ A Narrative — by to feel pain or heat, to 
Mary Baker G. Eddy**) thirsty or sick/ (P. 375, 

a. * Parks sprang up (sic) Annex,) 

\ . - electric street cars run ‘ Man is never sick ; for 
(sic) merrily through several Mind is not sick, and matter 
streets, concrete sidewalks cannot be. A false belief 
and macadamised roads dot- is both the tempter and^ the 
ted («V) the place,’ ct cetera, tempted, the sin and the 
(Ibid,) sinner, the disease and its 

3. ^ Shorn (sic) of its cause. It is well to be calm 
suburbs it had indeed little in sickness ; to be hopeful is 
left to admire, save to (sic) still better ; but to under- 
such as fancy a skeleton stand that sickness is not 
above ground breathing (sic) real, and that Truth can 
slowly through a barren (sic) destroy it, is best of all, for 
breast.* (Ibid,) it is the universal and perfect 

remedy.* (Chapter xii,^ An^ 
nex,f" 

You notice the contrast between the smooth, plausible, 
elegant, addled English of the doctored Annex and the 
lumbering, ragged, ignorant output of the translator’s 
natural, spontaneous, and unmedicated penwork. The 
English of the Annex has been slicked up by a very 
industrious and painstaking hand — but it was not Mrs. 
Eddy’s. 

If Mrs. Eddy really wrote or translated the Annex, her 
origMl draft was exactly in harmony with the English of 
httr j^agui^-spot or bacilli which were gnawing at fhe insides 
of tiie metiopd and brtiiging its hearton bended l|nee, thits 
tXfcHxkg to the eye the rest of the skdeton breathktg ^wly 
a hmm breast. .And it bore irf io 
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ftfiembkiice to the book as we have it now — now that tho 
Oidaried polisher has hol)rstoned all of the genuine Eddj^es 
out of it; ' 

Will the plague-spot article go into a volume just as it 
stands ? I think not. I think the polisher will take off his 
coat and vest and cravat and ‘ demonstrate over * it a couple 
of weeks and sweat it into a shape something like the follow- 
ing — and then Mrs. Eddy will publish it and leave people to 
believe that she did the polishing herself : 

1. What injurious influence was it that was affecting the 
city’s morals ? It was a social club which propagated an 
interest in idle amusements, disseminated a knowledge of 
games, et cetera. 

2. By the magic of the new and nobler influences the 
sterile spaces were transformed into wooded parks, the merry 
electric car replaced the melancholy ’bus, smooth concrete 
the tempestuous plank sidewalk, the macadamised road the 
primitive corduroy, et cetera. 

3. Its pleasant suburbs gone, there was little left to 
admire save the wrecked graveyard with its uncanny ex- 
posures. 

The Annex contains one sole and solitary humorous 
remark. There is a most elaborate and voluminous Index, 
and it is preceded by this note : 

*Thi$ Index will enable the student to find any thought 
or idea contained in the book,’ 


V 

No one doubts — certainly^ not I — that the mind exerciser 
a powerful influence over the body. From the beginning of 
time, the sorcerer, the interpreter of dreams, the fortunO^ 
teUcTi the charlatan, the <{uack, the wild medicine^nsaii, the 
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educated the mesmerist^ and the li|rpnatidi ha^ 

nsade Use of the client’s imaginatim to help them in their 
work* They have all recognised the pote^j^ and availability , 
of that force. Physicians cure many patients with a bread 
pill ; they know that where the disease is only a fancy, the 
patient’s confidence in the doctor will make the bread pill 
.cfiectivc. 

Faith in the doctor^ Perhaps that is the entire thing. It 
seems to look like it. In old times the King cured the 
king’s evil by the touch of the royal hand. He frequently 
made extraordinary cures. Could his footman have done it ? 
No — not in his own clothes. Disguised as the King, could 
he have done it ? I think we may not doubt it, I think 
we may feel sure that it was not the King’s touch that made 
the cure in any instance, but the patient’s faith in the efficacy 
of a King’s touch. Genuine and remarkable cures have 
been achieved through contact with the relics of a saint. Is 
it not likely that any other bones would have done as well 
if the substitution had been concealed from the patient f 
When I was a boy, a farmer’s wife who lived five miles from 
our village, had great fame as a faith -doctor — that was what 
she called herself. Sufferers came to her from all around, 
and she laid her hand upomthem and said, ‘ Have faith — it 
is all that is necessary,’ and they went away well of their 
ailments. She was not a religious womsin, and pretended to 
no occult powers. She said that the patient’s faith in her 
did the work. Several times I saw her make immediate 
cures of severe toothaches. My mother was the patient. 
In Austria there is a peasant who drives a great trade in this 
sort of industry and has both the high and the low for 
patientir He gets into prison ivery now and then for prac«> 
tising without a diploma, but his business is as bri& as ever 
when he gets out, fot his work k unquestiombly i|iecei^ 

I ’ 
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keeps hi$ reputation high* In Bavaria there is ft tniuft 
VVho performed so many great cures that he had to retire, 
frcBH his profession of stage-carpentering in order to meet the 
demand of Ids constantly incr^sing body of customers. He 
goes on from year to year doing his miracles, and has become 
very rich* He pretends to no religious helps, no super- 
natural aids, but thinks there is something in his make-up . 
which inspires the confidence of his patients, and that it is 
this confidence which does the work and not some mysterious 
power ksiiiug from himself. 

^ Within the last quarter of a century, in America, several 
sects of curei's have appeared under various names and have 
done notable tlimgs in the way of healing ailments without 
the use cf medicines. There are the Mind Cure, the Faith 
Curcj the Prayer Cure, the Mental-Science Cure, and the 
Christian-Scfence Cure; and apparently they all do their 
miracles with the same old powerful instrument — tAe patimft 
imagination,. Differiing. names, but no difference in the 
process;. But they do not give that instrument the credit ; 
cadi sect ciaiins that its way differs from the waj^ of the 
others. 

'I'hcy all achieve some cures, there is no question about 
it ; and the Faith Cure and the Prayer Cure probably do no 
harm when they do no good, since they do not forL*d the 
patient to help out the cure with medicines if he wants to $ 
but the others bar medicines, and claim ability to cure every 
conceivable human ailment through the application of their 
mental forces alone. They claim ability to cure malignanj , 
cancer, and other aficctions which have never been cured 
in the history of the race. There would seem to be an 
dement of danger here. It^^has the look of chiming tpo 
much, 1 think* Public confidence would probaNy bft 
ctmed ff less weie dam 
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1 believe it oilghl Jj| shown that all th^ ^ihfnd Msetts 
except Christian Science have lucid intervals ; intervals in 
which they betray some diffidetKc, and in efifcct confess that 
they are not the equals of the Deity 5 but if the Christian 
Scientist even stops with being merely the equal of the Deity, 
it is not clearly provable by his Christian-Scicnce Amended 
‘ Bible. In the usual Bible the Deity recognises pain, disease, 
and death as facts, but the Christian Scientist know^better. 
Knows better, and is not diffident about saying so. 

The Christian Scientist was not able to cure my 
stomach-ache and my cold ; but the horse-doctor did it. 
This convinces me that Christian Science claims too much. 
In my opinion it ought to let diseases alone and confine 
itself to surgery. There it would have everything its own 
way. 

TliJ horse-doctor charged me thirty kreutzers, and I 
paid him } feet I doubled it and , gave him a shilling* 
Mrs. Fuller brought in an itemised bill for a crate of broken 
bones mended in two hundred and thirty-four places — 
one dollar per fracture. 

* Nothing exists but Mind i* 

* Nothing,’ she answered. * All else is substancelcss, all 
eke is imaginary.’ 

I gave her an imaginary cheque, and now she is suing 
me for substantial dollars. It looks inconsistent. 

VI 

|>t us consider that w€ are all partially insane. It will 
explain us to each other, it^will unriddle many riddles," it 
wit make clear and simple many things which are involved 
III haunring and harassing difficulties and obscurilies now* 

Those of us who are not in the asylum, and nbt demon- 
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strably dtie there, are nevertheless no doubt insane in one 
or two particulars — I think we must admit this ; but I 
think that we are otherwise healthyrminded. I think that 
when we all see one thing alike, it is evidence that as 
regards that one thing, our minds are perfectly sound* 
Now there are really several things which we do all see 
alike j things which we all accept, and about which we do* 
not dispute. For instance, we who are outside of the 
asylum all agree that water seeks its level; that the sun 
gives light and heat ; that fire consumes ; that fog is damp ; 
that 6 times 6 are thirty-six ; that 2 from 10 leave eight; 
that 8 and 7 are fifteen. These are perhaps the only 
things we are agreed about ; but although they are so few, 
they are of inestimable value, because they make an infal- 
lible standard of sanity. Whosoever accepts them we know 
to be substantially sane ; sufficiently sane ; in the working 
essentials, sane. Whoever disputes a single one of them we 
know to be wholly insane, and qualified for the asylum. 

Very well, the man who disputes none of them we 
concede to be entitled to go at large — but that is concession 
enough ; we cannot go any further than that ; for we 
know that in all matters of mere opinion that same man is 
insane — just as insane as we are ; just as insane as Shake- 
speare was, just as insane as the Pope is. We know exactly 
where to put our finger upon his insanity : it is where his 
opinion diners from ours. 

That is a simple rule, ande asy to remember. When 
I, a thoughtful and unbiassed Presbyterian, examine the 
Koran, I know that beyond any question every Moham- 
medan is insane ; not in all things, but in religious matters* 
When a thoughtful and unlSassed Mohammedan examines 
the Westminster Catechism, be knows that beyond any 
i|uestion I am spiritually insane* X ^not prove to him 
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that he is insane, because you never can prove an^hftig to 
a lunatic — for that is a part of his insanity and the evidence 
of it. He cannot prove to me that I am insane, for my ^ 
mind has the same defect that afflicts his. All democrats 
arc insane, but not one of them knows it ; none but the 
republicans and mugwumps know it. All the republicans 
’are insane, but only the democrats and mugwunps can 
perceive it. The rule is perfect : in all matters of opinion our 
adversaries are insane. When I feok around me I am often 
troubled to see how many people are mad. To mention 
only a few ; 

The Atheist, The Shakers, 

The Infidel, The Millerites, 

The Agnostic, The Mormons, 

The Baptist, The Laurence Oliphant 

The Methodist, Harrisites, 

The Catholic, and the other * The Grand Lama’s people, 

1 15 Christian sects, the The Monarchists, 

Presbyterian excepted, The Imperialists, 

The 72 Mohammedan sects, The Democrats, 

The Buddhist, The Republicans (but not 

The Blavatsky-Buddhist, the Mugwumps), 

The Nationalist, The Mind-Curists, 

The Confucian, The Faith-Curists, 

The Spiritualist, The Mental Scientists, 

The 2,000 East Indian The Allopaths, 
sects, The Homoeopaths, 

The i^cculiar People, The Electropaths, 

The $wedenborgians, 

• 

The— but there’s no end to the list ; there arc millions of 
them I And all insane ; each in his own way | insane as 
to hit pet fad or opinion, but otherwise sane and mtional. 
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This should move us to be charitahlc toward cate 
toother’s lunacies. I recognise that in his special belief the 
Christian Scientist is insane, because he does hot believe m 
I do ; but I hail him as my mate and fellow because I am 
as insane as he — insane from his point of view, and his 
point of view is as authoritative as mine and worth as much. 
That is to say, worth a brass farthing. Upon a great’ 
religious or political question the opinion of the dullest hdad 
in the world is worth the same as the opinion of the 
brightest head in the world — a brass farthing. How do we 
arrive at this ? It is simple : The affirmative opinion of a 
stupid man is neutralised by the negative opinion of his 
stupid neighbour — no decision is reached 5 the affirmative 
opinion of the intellectual giant Gladstone is neutralised by 
the negative opinion of the intellectual giant Cardinal 
Newman — no decision is reached. Opinions that prove 
nothing are, of course, without value — any but a dead 
person knows that much. This obliges us to admit the 
truth of the unpalatable proposition just mentioned above — 
that in disputed matters political and religious one man’s 
opinion is worth no more than bis peer’s, and hence it 
follows that no man’s opinion possesses any real value. It 
is a humbling thought, but there is no way to get around it : 
all Opinions upon these great subjects are brass-ferthing 
opinions. 

It is a mere plain simple feet — as clear and as certain as 
that 8 and 7 make fifteen. And by it we recognise that 
wc arc all insane, as concerns those matters. If we were 
sane we should all see a political or religious doctrine alike, 
there would be no dispute: would be a case of 8 and 7— 
iust as it is in heaven, where all are sane and none insane. 
There there is but one religion, one belief^ the harmtoy is 
perfect, there is never a discordant note. ; 
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Under protection c£ these preliminaries I suppose 1 majr 
now repeat without offence, that the Christian Sdxuttist is 
insane. 1 mean him no discourtesy, and I am not, 
charging — ^nor even imagining — that he is insancr than the 
rest of the human race. I think he is more picturesquely 
insane than some of us. At the same time, I am quite 
’ sure that in one important and splendid particular he is 
saner than is the vas^hulk of the race. 

Why is he insane ? I told you before : it is because his 
opinions are not ours* I know of no other reason, and I do 
not need any other ; it is the only way we have of discover- 
ing insanity when it is not violent. It is merely the 
picturesqueness of his insanity that makes it more interest- 
ing than my kind or yours. For instance, consider his 
* little book ' — the one described in the previous article 5 
the * little book * exposed in the sky eighteen centuries ago 
by the flaming angel of the Apocalypse and handed down in 
our day to Mrs, Mary Baker G. Eddy of New Hampshire 
and translated by her, word for word, into English (with 
help of a polisher), and now published and distributed in 
hundreds of editions by her at a clear profit per volume, 
above cost, of 700 per cent, ! — a profit which distinctly 
belongs to the angel of the Apocalypse, and let him collect 
it if he can ; a ^ little book ^ which the C. S, very frequently 
calls by just that name, and always inclosed in quotation- 
marks to keep its high origin exultantly in mind ; a * little 
book * which ‘ explains * and reconstructs and new-ipaint$ 
and decorates the Bible and puts a mansard roof on it and a 
%hthii^^rod and aU the other modern improyements $ a 
fittle book which for the pi^nt afiects to tnwel in yoke 
Wtril the Bible and be friendly to it, and w|hm hlif a 
teirfhry will hitch it in the rear, and thenedprth ttayel 
tandesi^ itself in the lead, in the coming grc^^ march of 
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lieidanct, 

Perhaps I am putting the tandem arrangement too for 
away ; perhaps five years might be nearer the mark than 
fifty ; for a Viennese lady told me last night that in the 
Christian, Science Mosque in Boston she noticed some 
things which seem to me to promise a shortening of the 
interval : on one side there was a display of texts from the 
New Testament, signed with the Saviour’s initials, ‘ J. C. 
and on the opposite side a display of texts from the ^ little 
book * signed — with the author’s mere initials i No — 
signed with Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy’s name in full. 
Perhaps the Angel of the Apocalypse likes this kind of 
piracy, I made this remark lightly to a Christian Scientist 
this morning, but he did not receive it lightly, but said it 
was jesting upon holy things ; he said there was no piracy, 
for the angel did not compose the book, he only brought k 
— ‘ God composed it.’ I could have retorted that it wa§ a 
case of piracy just the same ; that the displayed texts should 
be signed with the Author’s initials, and that to sign them 
with the translator’s train of names w^as another case of 
^jesting upon holy things.’ However, I did not say these 
things, for this Scientist is a large person, and although by 
his own doctrine we have no substance, but are fictions and 
unrealities, I knew he could hit me an imaginary blow 
which would furnish me an imaginary pain which could last 
me a week. The lady said that in that Mosque there were 
two pulpits : in one of them was a man with the Former 
Bible, in the other a woman with Mrs. Eddy’s apoCalyptic 
Annex j and from these book^ the man and the woman 
were reading verse and verse about : 

* Hungry ones throng to hear the Bible read in connec- 
tion with the text-book of Christian Science, Science and 
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Hfcaltb, with Key to the Scriptures,” by M^y Wakei < 5 . 
Eddy. Thesf are our only jffeachers. They arc th^ word.jof 
God / — Christian Science Journal^ October 1898. 

Arc these things picturesque ? The Vienaej^ lady told 
me that in a chapel of the Mosque there was a picture oj? 
, image of Mrs. Eddy, and that before it burns a never- 
extinguished light. Is that picturesque ? How long do 
you think it will be before the Christian Scientist will be 
worshipping that image and praying to it ? How loiig do 
you think it will be before it is claimed that Mrs. Eddy is a 
Redeemer, a Christ, and Christ’s equal ? Already her 
army of disciples speak of her reverently as * Our Mother/ 
How long will it be before they place her on the steps of the 
Throne beside the Virgin — and later a step higher ? First, 
Mary the Virgin and Mary the Matron ; later, with a 
change of precedence, Mary the Matron and Mary the 
Virgin. Let the artist get ready with his canvas and his 
brushes ; the new Renaissance is on its way, and there will 
be money in altar-canvases — z thousand times as much as 
the Popes and their Church ever spent on the Old Masters j 
for their riches were as poverty as compared with what is 
going to pour jnto the treasure-chest of the Christian- 
Scientist Papacy by-and-by, let us not doubt it. We will 
examine the financial outlook presently and see what it 
promises. A favourite subject of the new Old Master will 
be the first verse of the twelfth chapter of Revelation— a 
verse which Mrs. Eddy says (in her Annex to the Scriptures) 
has * onp distinctive feature which has special reference to the 
present age ’—and to her^ as is rather pointedly ii^icatcd ; 

^A*id there appeared a great wonder in heaven— a 
clothed with the sun and the moon und^ hof feet,* 
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The woman clothed with the sun will be a portrait of 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Is 4t insanity to believe that Christian Scientism is 
destined to make the most formidable show that any new , 
religion has made in the world since the birth and spread of 
Mohammedanism, and that within a century from now it 
may stand second to Rome only, in numbers and power in 
Christendom ? 

If this is a wild dream it will not be easy to prove it is 
so just yet, I think. There seems argument that it may 
come true. The Christian-Science ‘ boom ’ is not yet five 
years old ; yet already it has 500 churches and 1,000,000 
members in America. 

It has its start, you see, and it is a phenomenally good one. 
Moreover, it is latterly spreading with a constantly 
Icrating swiftness. It has a better chance to grow and 
per and achieve permanency than any other existing; * 
for it has more to offer than any other. The past teacKts 
that, in order to succeed, a movement like this must not SS 
a mere philosophy, it must be a religion 5 also, that it must 
not claim entire originality, but content itself with passing 
for an improvement on an existing religion, and show its 
hand kter, when strong and prosperous— like Moham^ 
medanism. 

Next, there must be money — and plenty of it. 

Next, the power and authority and capital must be 
concentrated in the grip of a small and irresponsible clique, 
with nobody outside privileged to ask questions or find 
fault 

Next, as before remarked, it must bait its hook with 
some new and attractive advantages over the baits oflfered by 
the other religions. 

A new movement equipped with some irf these ender^ 
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for instance — may count upoti « 
considerable success ; a new movement equipped with the 
bulk of thcm^like Mohammedanism, for imtanc^^f-^iiiaf 
count upon a widely extended conquest. Mormonism liad 
all the requisites but one — it had nothing new and nothihg 
valuable to bait with ; and^ besides, it appealed to the stupid 
and the ignorant only. , Spiritualism lacked the important 
detail of concentration of money and authority in ihe hands 
of an irresponsible clique. 

The above equipment is excellent, admirable, powerful, 
but not perfect. There is yet another detail which is 
worth the whole of it put together — and more ; a detail 
Which has never been joined (in the beginning of a religious 
movement} to a supremely good v/orking equipment since 
the world began, until now : a new personage to worships 
Chri^danity had the Saviour, but at first and for generations it 
lacked money and concentrated power. In Mrs. Eddy, 
Christian Science possesses the new personage for worship, 
and in addition — here in the very beginning — a working 
equipment that has not a flaw in it. In the beginning, 
Mohammedanism had no money ; and it has never had 
anything to oflFer its client but heavei> — nothing here below 
that was valuable. In addition to heaven hereafter, 
Christian Science has present health and a cheerful spirit to 
offer— for cash — ^and in comparison with this bribe all 
other this-world bribes are poor and clieap. You recognise 
that this esittmate is admissible, do you not i 

To whom does Bellamy’s * Nationalism ’ appeal ? 
Necessarily to the few: people who read and dreamy and 
are compassionate, and troubled for the poor and the hard- 
driven* To whom does Spiritualism appeal ? Necessarily to 
IbO few I its * bomn ’ has lasted for a arid I 

brieve it claiim short of fom millions of in 
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Ainerica* Who are attracted by Swedenborgianism and 
some of the other fine and delicate * isms i * The fcw 
again : Educated people, sensitively organised, with 

superior mental endowments, who seek lofty planes of 
thought and find their contentment there. And who are at- 
tracted by Christian Science ? There is no limit ; its field is 
horixonless ; its appeal is as universal as is the appeal of 
Christianity itself. It appeals to the rich, the poor, the 
high, the low, the cultured, the ignorant, the gifted, the 
stupid, the modest, the vain, the wise, the silly, the soldier, 
the civilian, the hero, the coward, the idler, the worker, the 
godly, the godless, the freeman, the slave, the adult, the 
child } they who are ailing, they who have friends that are 
ailing. To mass it in a phrase, its dientHe is the Human 
Race. Will it march ? I think so. 


VII 

Remember its principal great offer : to rtd the Race of 
pain and disease. Can it do it ? In large measure, yes. 
How much of the pain and disease in the world is created 
by the imaginations of the sufferers, and then kept alive by 
those same imaginations ? Four-fifths ? Not anything 
short of that I should think. Can Christian Science banish 
that four-fifths ? I think so. Can any other (organised) 
force do it ? None that I know of. Would this be a new 
world when that was accomplished ? And a pleasanter one 
— for us well people, as well as for those fussy and fretting 
sick ones ? Would it seem as if there was not as much 
gloomy weather as there used to be ? I think so. 

In the meantime would the Scientist kiU off a good 
many patients i 1 think so. More than get killed off now 
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the legalised methods? I will take up that question 
presently. 

At present I wish to ask you to examine some of the ; 
Scientist's performances, as registered in his magazine, * T%e 
Christian Science Journal* — October number, 1:898. 
First, a Baptist clergyman gives us this true picture 
of ^ the average orthodox Christian * — and he could have 
added that it is a true picture of the average (eivilised) 
human being : 

^ He is a worried and fretted and fearful man ; afralld ot 
himself and his^ propensities, afraid of colds and fevers, afraid 
of treading on serpents or drinking deadly things,* 

Then he gives us this contrast : 

* The average Christian Scientist has put all anxiety and 
fretting under his feet. He does have a victory over fear 
and c.^re that is not achieved by the average orthodox 
Christian.* 

He has put all anxiety and fretting under his feet. What 
proportion of your earnings or income would you be willing 
to pay for that frame of mind, year in year out ? It really 
outvalues any price that can be put upon it. Where can 
you purchase it, at any outlay of any sort, in any Church or 
out of it, except the Scientist’s ? 

Well, it is the anxiety and fretting about colds, and 
fevers, and draughts, and getting our feet wet, and about 
forbidden food eaten in terror of indigestion, that brings on 
the cold and the fever and the indigestion and the most of our 
other ailments ; and so, if the Science can banish that 
anxiety from the world I think it can reduce the world’s 
disease and pain about four-fifths. 

In this October number many of the redeemed testify 
and give thanks ; and not coldly but with passtemate gratU 
tilde# As a rule they seem ibunk with health! and with 
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tbe surprise of it, the wonder of it, the unspeakable glory 
and Splendour of it, after a long sober spell spent in invent- 
ing imaginary diseases and concreting them with doctor- 
stuff. The first witness testifies that when * this most 
beautiful Truth first dawned on him^ he had ‘ nearly all 
the ills that flesh is heir to ; ’ that those he did not have he 
thought he had — and thus made the tale about complete. What ' 
was the natural result ? Why, he was a dump-pit ^ for all 
the doctors, druggists, and patent medicines of the country.* 
Christian Science came to his help, and ‘ the old sick con- 
ditions passed away,’ and along with them the ^dismal 
forebodings ’ which he had been accustomed to employ in 
conjuring up ailments. And so he was a healthy and 
cheerful man, now, and astonished. 

But I am not astonished, for from other sources I know 
what must have been his method of applying Christian 
Science. If I am in the right, he watchfully and diligently 
diverted his mind from unhealthy channels and compelled it to 
travel in healthy ones. Nothing contrivable by humari inven- 
tion could be more formidably effective than that, in banish- 
ing imaginary ailments and in closing the entrances against 
subsequent applicants of their breed. I think his method 
was to keep saying, ‘ I am well ! I am sound ! — sound and 
well ! well and sound ! Perfectly sound, perfectly well ! 1 

have no pain ; there’s no such thing as pain ! I have no 
disease j there’s no such thing as disease ! Nothing is real 
but Mind ; all is Mind, All-Good, Good-Good, Life, 
Soul, Liver, Bones, one of a series, ante and pass the 
buck ! * 

I do not mean that that was exactly the formula used, 
but that it doubtless contains the spirit of it. The Sd<mti$t 
would attach value to the exact formula, no doubt, and to 
|he religious spirit in which it was used* X should thinii 
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thgt My foimuk that would div^t the mind iGrohi un- 
wholesome channels and force it into healthy onps would 
answer every purpose with some people, though not with 
all, I think it most likely that a very religious man woi^d 
find the addition of the religious spirit a powerful reinforce^ 
ment in his case. 

The second witness testifies that the Science banished 
^ an old organic trouble * which the doctor and the surgeon 
had been nursing with drugs and the knife for seven 
years. 

He calls it his ^ claim/ A surface-miner would think it 
was not his claim at all, but the property of the doctor and 
his pal the surgeon — for he would be misled by that word, 
which is Christian-Science slang for ^ ailment.* The Chris- 
tian Scientist has no ailment ; to him there is no such thing, 
and he will not use the lying word. All that happens to 
him is, that upon his attention an imaginary disturbance 
sometimes obtrudes itself which claims to be an ailment, but 
isn’t. 

This witness offers testimony for a clergyman seventy 
years old who had preached forty years in a Christian church, 
and has now gone over to the new sect. He was ‘ almost 
blind and deaf/ He was treated by the C. S. method, and 
‘when he heard the voice of Truth he saw spiritually/ 
Saw spiritually. It is a little indefinite ; they had better 
treat him again. Indefinite testimonies might properly be 
waste-imketedy since there is evidently no lack of definite 
ones procurable, but this C. S. magazine is poorly edited, 
and so mistakes of this kind must be expected. 

The next witness is a soldier of the Civil War. When 
Christian Science found him,*he had in stock tbe following 
ebiikis 'v 
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Indigeslton, 

Rheumatism, 

Catarrh, 

Chalky deposits In 
Shoulder joints, ' 

Arm joints. 

Hand joints, 

Atrophy of the muscles of 
Arms, 

Shoulders, 

Stiffness of all those joints, 

Insomnia, 

Excruciating pains most of the time. 

These claims have a very substantial sound. They 
came of exposure in the campaigns. The doctors did all 
they could, but it was little. Prayers were tried, but * I 
never realised any physical relief from that source.* Afti^ 
thirty years of torture he went to a Christian Scientist ai|d 
took an hour’s treatment and went hotne painless, l^wo 
days later he ‘ began to eat like a well man.* Then * the 
claims vanished — some at once, others more gradually ; * 
finally, ‘they have almost entirely disappeared.* And — a 
thing which is of still greater value — he is now ‘ emtenud 
and happyj* That is a detail which, as earlier remarked, is a 
Scientist-Church specialty. With thirty-one years^* effort 
the Methodist Church had not succeeded in furnish^ 4t to 
this harassed soldier. 

And so the tale goes on. Witness after witness bulletins 
his claims, declares their prompt abolishment, and gives Mrs, 
Eddy’s Discovery the praise. Milk-leg is cured; nervoiis 
prostration is cured ; consumption is cured ; and St* Vitus’s 
dance made a pastime. And now and then an intere$^|g 
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new addition to ihe Science slang appears on fie pagOii ; We 
have ^demonstradons over’ chilblains and such things* It 
seems to be a curtailed way of saying ‘ demonstrations of the 
power of Christian-Science Truth over the fiction which 
masquerades under the name of Chilblains.’ The children 
as well as the adults, share in the blessings of the Science. 

* Through the study of the ** little book ” they are learning 
how to be healthful, peaceful, and wise.’ Sometimes they 
arc cured of their little claims by the professional healer, and 
sometimes more advanced children say over the formula and 
cure themselves. 

A little Far-Western girl of nine, equipped with an 
adult vocabulary, states her age and says, ^ I thought I would 
write a demonstration to you.’ She had a claim derived 
from getting flung over a pony’s head and landed on a rock- 
pile. She saved herself from disaster by remembering to say 

* God is All ’ while she was in the air. I couldn’t have 
done it. I shouldn’t have even thought of it. I should 
have been too excited. Nothing but Christian Science 
could have enabled that child to do that calm and thoughtful 
and judicious thing in those circumstances. She came down 
on her head, and by all the rules she should have broken it ; 
but the intervention of the formula prevented that, so the 
only chum resulting was a blackened eye, Monday morn- 
ing it was still swollen and shut. At school ^ it hurt pretty 
badly-^hat is, it seamed to.’ So * I was excused, and went 
dowif j^the basement and said, *^Now I am depending on 
mami^instead of God, and I will depend on God instead of 
mamma.” ’ No doubt this would have answered ; but, to 
make sure, she added Mrs. Eddy to the team and recited 

* the Scientific Statement of feeing,* which is ofae of the 
principal incantations, I judge. Then < I felt my|eyc open- 
ings’ Why, it would have opened an oyster. 1 ihtnk it is 
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orte of the touchingest things in child-history, th^it pjons 
little rat down cellar pumping away at the Scientific State- 
ment of Being. 

There is a page about another good child — little Gordon. 
Little Gordon * came into the world without the assistance 
of surgery or anaesthetics.* He was a ‘ demonstration.* A 
painless one ; therefore his coming evoked ‘joy and thank- ’ 
fulness to God and the Discoverer of Christian Science.* 
it is a noticeable feature of this literature — the so fi'cquent 
Unking together of the Two Beings in an equal bond ; also 
of Their Two Bibles. When little Gordon was two years 
old, ‘ he was playing horse on the bed, where I had left my 
“ little book.” I noticed him stop in his play, take the book 
carefully in his little hands, kiss it softly, then look about 
for the highest place of safety his arms could reach, and put 
it there.* This pious act filled the mother ‘with such a 
train of thought as I had never experienced before. I 
thought of the sweet mother of long ago who kept tbiii|^ 
in her heart,* etc. It is a bold comparison ; however, im** 
conscious profenations are about as common in the mouths 
of the lay membership of the new Church as are frank and 
open ones in the mouths of its consecrated chiefs. 

Some days later, the family library — Christian Science 
books — was lying in a deep-seated window. It was another 
chance for the holy child to show off. He left his play and 
went there and pushed all the books to one side except the 
Annex. ‘ It he took in both hands, slowly raised it to his 
lips, then removed it carefully, and seated himself in the 
window.* It had seemed to the mother too wonderful to be 
true, that first time ; but now fhc was convinced that * neither 
imagination nor accident had anything to do with it/ 
Later, little Gordon let the author of his being see him dd 
it. After that he did it frequently! probably every time 
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wifbodf was lobking. I would rathor have ^at tliifp tfian 
a chromo. If this tale has any object^ it is to intimate that 
the inspired book was Supernaturally able to convey a sense * 
of its sacred and awful character to this innocent little 
creature without the intervention of outside aids. The 
magazine is not edited with high-priced discretion. The 
editor has a claim, and he ought to get it treated. 

Among other witnesses, there is one who had a ‘ Jumping 
toothache,’ which several times tempted her to ‘ believe that 
there was sensation in matter, but each time it was ovei^come 
by the power of Truth.’ She would not allow the dentist 
to use cocaine, but sat there and let him punch and drill 
and split and crush the tooth, and tear and slash its ulcera- 
tions, and pull out the nerve, and dig out fragments of bone ; 
and she wouldn’t once confess that it hurt. And to this 
day she thinks it didn’t, and I have not a doubt that she is 
nine-tenths right, and that her Christian Science faith did 
her better service than she could have gotten out of cocaine. 

There is an account of a boy who got broken all up 
into small bits by an accident, but said over the Scientific 
Statement of Being, or some of the other incantations, and 
got well and sound without having suffered any real pain 
and without the intrusion of a surgeon. I can believe this, 
because my own case was somewhat similar, as per my 
former aAtcle. 

A|^ there is an account of the restoration to perfect 
heaklij in a single night, of a fatally injured horse^ by the 
application of Christian Science. I can stand a good deal, 
hut I recognise that the ice is getting thin here. That 
horiie had as many as fifty claims : how could he i^smonstrate 
over them i Could he do the All-Good, C^d-<jodd, 
Good-Gracious, Liver, Bones, Truth, All d<Wi>but Nine. 
Sii them up m tlic Other ABcy i Could bej|itonc the 
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Sacutific Statement of Being ? Now, could he ? Wouldn't 
it give him a relapse ? Let us draw the line at horses. 
Horses and furniture. 

There is a plenty of other testimonies in the magazine, 
but these quoted samples will answer. They show the 
kind of trade the Science is driving. Now we come back 
to the question, Does it kill a patient here and there and now 
and then ? We must concede it. Does it compensate for 
this ? I am persuaded that it can make a plausible showing 
in that direction. For instance : when it lays its hand 
upon a soldier who has suffered thirty years of helpless 
torture and makes him whole in body and mind, what is 
the actual sum of that achievement ? This, I think : that 
it has restored to life a subject who had essentially died ten 
deaths a year for thirty years, and each of them a long and 
painful one. But for its interference that man would have 
essentially died thirty times more, in the three years whicb^ 
have since elapsed. There are thousands of young people 
in the land who are now ready to enter upon a lifc4<tog 
death similar to that man’s. Every time the Science 
captures one of these and secures to him life-long immunity 
from imagination-manufactured disease, it may plausibly 
claim that in his person it has saved 300 lives. Meantime 
it will kill a man every now and then j but no matter, it 
will still be ahead on the credit side. 


VIII 

^ We consciously declare that ** Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” was foretold as well as its author^ 
Mary Baker Eddy, in Revelation x. She is the ** mighty 
tngcl,” or God’s highest thought to this age (verse i), 
giving us the spiritual interpretation of the Bible in tie 
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book (verse 2). Thus wC prove ths^t 

Christian Science is the second coming of Christ — Truth — ^ 
Spirit/— £Fr/«rr by Dr, George Tomkins^ £>.£>., C,S, 

There you have it in plain speech. She is the mighty 
angel ; she is the divinely and officially sent bearer of God’s 
highest thought. For the present, she brings the Second 
Advent. We must expect that before she has beeH in her 
grave fifty years she will be regarded by her followii^g as 
having been herself the Second Advent, She is already 
worshipped, and we must expect this feeling to spread terri- 
torially, and also to deepen in intensity.* 

Particularly after her death ; for then, as anyone can 
foresee, Eddy-worship will be taught in the Sunday-schools 
and pulpits of the cult. Already whatever she puts her trade- 
mark on, though it be only a memorial spoon, is holy and 
is eagerly and passionately and gratefully bought by the 
disciple, and becomes a fetish in his house. I say bought, 
for the Boston Christian-Science Trust gives nothing away ; 
everything it has is for sale. And the terms are cash ; and 
not cash only but cash in advance. Its god is Mrs. Eddy 
first, then the Dollar. Not a spiritual Dollar, but a real 
one. From end to end of the Christian-Science literature 
not a single (material) thing in the world is conceded to be 
real, except the Dollar. But all through and through its 
advertisements that reality is eagerly and persistently recog- 
nised. The hunger of the Trust for the Dollar, its adora- 

* After raising a dead child to life^ the disciple who did it writes an 
account of her peribimance to Mrs. Eddy, and closes it thus j * My prayer 
daily is to be more spiritual, that^I may do more as you would have 
me do, . . . and may we all love you more and so live it tl^t the world 
mJ^y know that the Christ is comeZ-^J^rinlcd in the C&Meord^ N.M*i 
Mi^ndmi Statesman, March 9, 2$99. if this is no wd^p, it is a 
0iodiiiistatidiiol'it 
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tioit of the Dollar, its lust after the Dollar, its ecstasy in the 
mere thought of the Dollar — there has been nothing like it 
in the world fn any age or country, nothing so coarse, 
nothing so lubricous, nothing so bestial, except a French 
novel’s attitude towards adultery. 

The Dollar is hunted down in all sorts of ways ; the 
Ghristian-Science Mother-Church and Bargain-Counter in 
Boston peddles all kinds of spiritual wares to the faithful, 
always at extravagant prices, and always on the one 
condition — cash in advance. The Angel of the 
Apocalypse could not go there and get a copy of his own 
pirated book on credit. Many, many precious Christian- 
Scicnce things are to be had there — for cash : Bible Lessons ; 
Church Manual ; C. S. Hymnal ; History of the building 
of the Mother-Church ; lot of Sermons ; Communion 
Hymn, ‘ Saw Ye My Saviour,’ by Mrs. Eddy, half a 
dollar a copy, ‘ words used by special permission of M rs. Eddy^ 
Also we have Mrs. Eddy’s and the Angel’s little Bible- 
Annex in eight styles of binding at eight kinds of war- 
prices : among these a sweet thing in Levant, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, round corners, gold edge, s^ik sewed, 
each, prepaid^ 06^ and if you take a million you get them a 
shilling cheaper — that is to say, ‘ prepaid, 05^75* Also we 
have Mrs. Eddy’s ^ Miscellaneous Writings,’ at noble big 
prices, the divinity-circuit style heading the extortions, 
shilling discount where you take an edition. Next comes 
* Christ and Christmas,’ by the fertile Mrs. Eddy — a pom^ 
I would God I could see it — price 0^^ cash in advance* 
Then follow five more books by Mrs. Eddy at highway- 
men’s rates, as usual, some of them in * leatherette covers,* 
some of them in * pebbled cloth,’ with divinity circuit, coin** 
pensation balance, twin so'ew, and the other n^em 
improvements : and at the same bargain counter can be bidl 
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the * Christmn Scicttcc Journal/ I wish it irere^iii itefined 
taste to apply a rudely and ruggedly descriptive epithet to 
that literary slush-bucket, so as to give one an accurate idea# 
of what it i$ like. I am moved to do it, but I must not : it 
is better to be refined than accurate when one is talking 
about a production like that. 

Christian-Science literary oleomargarine is a monopoly of 
the Mother Church Headquarters Factory in Boston ; none 
genuine without the trade-mark of the Trust. You. must 
apply there, and not elsewhere 5 and you pay your money 
before you get your soap-fat. 

The Trust has still other sources of income. Mrs. 
Eddy is president (and perhaps proprietor ?) of the Trust’s 
Metaphysical College in Boston, where the student who has 
practiseiJ C.S, healing during three years the best he knew 
how perfects himself in the game by a two weeks’ course, 
and pays one hundred dollars for it ! And I have a case 
among my statistics where the student had a three weeks’ 
course and paid three hundred for it. 

The Trust does love the Dollar when it isn’t a spiritual 
one. 

^ In order to force the sale of Mrs. Eddy’s Bible-Anncx, 
nu healer, Metaphysical College-bred or other, is allowed to 
practise the game unless he possess a copy of that holy 
nightmare. That means a large and constantly augment- 
ing income for the Trust. No C.S. family would consider 
ita4f ^ pious or pain-proof without an Annex or two 
in the house. That means an income for the Trust-^in 
the nw future — of millions : not thousand 8 -*-millions a 
yearn • 

number, young or old, of a Christi^-'Seieati^ 
chuJ^ can retain that membership unless hr ^y ^capita* 
tbn tax V to the Boston Trust every year, meant 
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ftii ificomc for the Trust — iii the near future — of miUfons 
more per year* 

It is a reasonably safe guess that in America in 1910 
there will be 10,000,000 Christian Scientists, and 3,000,000 
in Great Britain ; that these figures will be trebled by 
1910 ; that in America in 1910 the Christian Scientists ^ 
will be a political force, in 1920 politically formidablci and 
in X930 the governing power in the Republic — to remain 
that, permanently. And I think it a reasonable guess that 
the Trust (which is already in our day pretty brusque in 
its ways) will then be the most insolent and unscrupulous 
and tyrannical politico-religious master that has dominated 
a people since the palmy days of the Inquisition. And 
a stronger master than the strongest of bygone times, 
because this one will have a financial strength not dreamed 
of by any predecessor ; as effective a concentration of irre- 
sponsible power as any predecessor has had J in the railway, 
the telegraph, and the subsidised newspaper, better facilities 
for watching and managing his empire than any predecessor 
has had ; and after a generation or two he will probably 
divide Christendom with the Catholic Church. 

The Roman Church has a perfect organisation, and it 
has an effective centralisation of power — but not of its 
cash. Its multitude of Bishops are rich, but their riches 
remain in large measure in their own hands. They collect 
from 200,000,000 of people, but they keep the bulk of the 
result at home. The Boston Pope of by-and-by will draw 
his dollar-a-hcad capitation-tax from 300,000,000 of the 
human race, and the Annex and the rest of his book^^hop^ 
stock will fetch in double as much more ; and his Meta* 
physical Colleges, the annual pilgrimage to Mrs. £ddy*s 
tomb, from all over the world — ^admission, the Christian* 
Science Dollar (payable in advance) — purchases of con* 
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seorated glass hesA^ candles, memorial spoons,^ a^ 
chromo-portraits and bogus autographs of Mrs. Eddy, cash 
offerings at her shrine — no crutches of cured cripples re-' 
ceived, and no imitations of miraculously restored broken 
legs and necks allowed to be hung up except when made 
out of the Holy Metal and proved by fire-assay ; cash 
for miracles worked at the tomb : these money-sources, 
with a thousand to be yet invented and ambushed Spon the 
devotee, will bring the annual increment well up above 
a billion. And nobody but the Trust will have the 
handling of it. No Bishops appointed unless they agree to 
hand in 90 per cent, of the catch. In that day the Trust 
will monopolise the manufacture and sale of the Old and 
New Testaments as well as the Annex, and raise their 
price to Annex rates, and compel the devotee to buy (for 
even to-day a healer has to have the Annex and the 
Scriptures or he is not allowed to work the game), and 
that will bring several hundred million dollars more. In 
those days the Trust will have an income approaching 
#5,000,000 a day, and no expenses to be taken out of it ; 
no taxes to pay, and no charities to support. That last 
ittml should not be lightly passed over by the reader 5 it is 
well entitled to attention. , 

No charities to support. No, nor even to contribute 
to. One searches in vain the Trust’s advertisements and 
the utterances of its pulpit for any suggestion that it spends 
a penny on orphans, widows, discharged prisoners, hospitals, 
ragged schools, night missions, city missions, foreign mis- 
sions, libraries, old pcoplc*s homes, or any other object that 
appeals to a human being’s perse through his be#t.‘ 

I have hunted, hunted, and hunted, by cori|^ndence 

* In the past two years the membciship of the EstabKslijid Church of 
Baglaiid liave glvea vcduataiy cootributions amounting to jf(|^,ooo,odO to 
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aii4 otberwi$e, and have not yet got upon the track of a 
farthing that the Trust has spent upon any worthy object. 
Nothing makes a Scientist so uncomfortable as to ask him 
if he kno^s of a case where Christian Science has spent 
money on a benevolence, either among its own adherents 
or elsewhere. He is obliged to say no. And then one 
discovers that the person questioned has been asked the 
question many times before, and that it is getting to be a 
sore subject with him. Why a sore subject ? Because he 
has written his chiefs and asked with high confidence for 
an answer that will confound these questioners — and the 
chiefs did not reply. He has written again — and then 
again — not with confidence, but humbly, now, and has 
begged for defensive ammunition in the voice of supplication. 
A reply does at last come — to this effect : ^ Wc must have 
faith in Our Mother, and rest content in the conviction 
that whatever She ^ does with the money it is in accordance 
with orders from Heaven, for She does no act of any kind 
without first ** demonstrating over ” it/ 

That settles it — as far as the disciple is concerned* Hfe 
Mind is entirely satisfied with that answer ; he gets dow^n 
his Annex and does an incantation or two, and that 
mesmerises his spirit and puts that to sleep— brings it peace. 
Peace and comfort and joy, until some inquirer punctures 
the old sore again. 

Through friends in America 1 asked some quesdons, 
and in some cases got definite and informing answers $ in 
other cases the answers were not definite and not valuable. 
From the definite answers I gather that the ^ca|^tatiim>* 

# 

the Church’s benevoleat e&terprises* Churches that give have nothing to 
biae. 

* I may he introdudiig the capital S a little eariy*«^slil it Is Its 
aray. 
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tax* it an^ that the sahi is one dollar.' To 

the questkm, ^ Does any of the money go to charities f * the 
answer from an authoritative source was : * No, mt h " 
the seme usmlly emveyed by this word.* (The italic^ are 
mine.) That answer is cautious. But definite, I think 
-^utterly and unassaibbly definite — although quite Chris- 
* rian-scicntifically foggy in its phrasing. Christian Science 
is generally foggy, generally diffuse, generally gafrulous. 
The writer was aware that the first word in his phrase 
answered the question which I was asking, but he could 
not help adding nine dark words. Meaningless ones, unless 
explained by him. It is quite likely — as intimated by him 
— ^that Christian Science has invented a new class of objects 
to apply the word charity to, but without an explanation 
we cannot know what they are. We quite easily and 
naturally 4ind confidently guess that they are in all cases 
objects which will return five hundred per cent, on the 
Trust’s investment in them, but guessing is not knowledge ; 
it is merely, in this case, a sort of nine-tenths certainty 
dcducible from what we think we know of the Trust’s 
trade principles and its sly and furtive and shifty ways. 

Ky ? Deep ? Judicious ? The Trust understands 
business. The Trust docs not give itself away. It defeats 
all the attempts of us impertinents to get at its trade secrets. 
To this day, after all our diligence, we have not been able 
to get it to confess what it does with the money. It Acm 
not even let Its own disciples find out. AU it says is, that 
the inatter has been ^ demonstrated over,’ Now and then 
a lay Scientist says, with a grateful exultation, that Mrs* 
Eddy it enormoutiy rich, but he stops there $ as lo whether 
any |f the money goes to other charities or i|ot, he is 
ob%fsd to admit that he does not know. Holder, the 
Trust Is composed of human beings ; and this jfltifies the 
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conjecture that if it had a charity on its list which it did 
not need to blush for, we should soon hear of it. 

* Withoiit money and without price/ Those used to be 
the terms. Mrs. Eddy’s Annex cancels them. The motto 
of Christian Science is ‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire/ 
And now that it has been * demonstrated over,’ we find its 
spiritual meaning to be, * Do anything and everything your ’ 
hand may find to do ; and charge cash for it, and collect 
the money in advance.’ The Scientist has on his tongue’s 
end a cut-and-dried, Boston-supplied set of rather lean 
arguments whose function is to show that it is a Heaven- 
commanded duty to do this, and that the croupiers of the 
game have no choice but to obey. 

The Trust seems to be a reincarnation. Exodus 
xxxii, 4. 

I have no reverence for Mrs. Eddy and the rest of the 
Trust — if there is a rest — but I am not lacking in reverence 
for the sincerities of the lay membership of the new Church. 
There is every evidence that the lay members are entirely 
sincere in their faith, and I think sincerity is always 
entitled to honour and respect, let the inspiration of the 
sincerity be what it may. Zeal and sincerity can Carry a 
new religion further than any other missionary except fire and 
sword, and I believe that the new religion will conquer the 
half of Christendom in a hundred years. I am not intend- 
ing this as a compliment to the human race, 1 am merely 
stating an opinion. And yet I think that perhaps it is a 
compliment toUShe race. I keep in mind that saying of an 
orthodox preacher — quoted further back. He conceded 
that this new Christianity frees its possessor’s life from fretSy 
fmrsy vexationsy bitternessy and all sorts of ima^nation--pro^ 
pagated maladies and patnSy and fills his world with smskim 
and his heart with gladness. If Christian Science, with this 
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stupendoui equipment — an4 final salvation ^dded^eaiinot 
win half the Christian globe, I must be badly mistaken in 
the make-up of the human race. 

I think the Trust will be handed down like the other 
papiury, and will always know how to handle its limitless 
cash. It will press the button ; the zeal, the energy, the 
•sincerity, the enthusiasm of its countless vassals will do the 
rest 


IX 

The power which a man’s imagination has over his 
body to heal it or make it sick is a force which none of us 
is born without. The first man had it, the last one will 
possess it. If left to himself a man is most likely to use 
only tlie mischievous half of the force — the half which 
invents imaginary .ailments for him and cultivates them : 
and if he is one of these very wise people he is quite likely 
to scoff at the beneficent half of the force and deny its 
existence. And so, to heal or help that man, two imagina- 
tions are required : his own and some outsider’s. The out- 
sider, B, must imagine that his incantations are the healing 
power that is curing A, and A must imagine that this is so. 
It is not so, at all ; but no matter, the cure is effected, and 
that is the main thing. The outsider’s work is unquestion- 
ably valuable ; so valuable that it may fairly be likened to 
the essential work performed by the engineer when he 
handles the throttle and turns on the sljpwm; the actual 
power is lodged exclusively in the engine, but if the engine 
were left alone it would never start of itself. Whether the 
engineer be named Jim, or Bob, or Tom, it is all one — his 
seryi^ arc necessary, and he is entitled to such wage as he 
get yqu to pay. Whether he be named Christian 
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Scsicntfet, of Mental Sdcntistj or Mind Curist, or Lonfdm 
Miracle-Worker, or KingVEvil Expert, it is all one,— he 
is merely the Engineer, he simply turns on the same dd 
steam and the engine does the whole work* 

In the case of the cure-engine it is a distinct advantage 
to clothe the engineer in religious overalls and give him a 
pious name. It greatly enlarges the business, and does no * 
one any harm. 

The Christian-Scientist engineer drives exactly the 
same trade as the other engineers, yet he out-prospers the 
whole of them put together. Is it because he has captured 
the takingest name ? I think that that is only a small part 
of it. I think that the secret of his high prosperity lies 
elsewhere : 

The Christian Scientist has organised the business. Now 
that was certainly a gigantic idea. There is more intellect 
in it than would be needed in the invention of a co-uplc of 
millions of Eddy Science-and-Health Bible Annexes, 
Electricity, in limitless volume, has existed in the air and 
the rocks and the earth and everywhere since time began — 
and was going to waste all the while. In our time we 
have organised that scattered and wandering force and set it 
to work, and backed the business with capital, and concen- 
trated it in few and competent hands, and the results are to 
we see. 

The Christian Scientist has taken a foras whicb bas been 
lying idle in every member of the human race since time 
began, and has organised it, and backed the business with 
capital, and concentrated it at Boston headquarters in the 
hands of a small and very competent Trust, and there art 
results. 

Therein lies the promise that this monopoly is gtdng to 
extend its commerce wide in the earth* 1 think that if the 
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btisi|P€9i were c:oiid[iicted in the loose and discbnitected 
£ishion customary with such things, it would achieve but 
little more than the modest prosperity usually secured by ' 
unorganised great moral and commercial ventures 5 but I 
believe that so long as this one remains compactly organised 
and closely concentrated in a Trust, the spread of its 
dominion will continue, 

Vienna ; Ma^ i, 1899. 
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IS HE LIVING OR IS HE DEAD? 

I WAS Spending the month of March 1 892 at Mentone^ in 
the Riviera. At this retired spot one has all the advantages, 
privately, which are to be had publicly at Monte Carlo and 
Nice, a few miles farther along. That is to say, one has 
the flooding sunshine, the balmy air and the brilliant blue 
sea, without the marring additions of human pow-wow and 
fuss and feathers and display, Mentone is quiet, simple, 
restful, unpretentious ; the rich and the gaudy do not come 
there. As a rule, I mean, the rich do not come there. 
Now and then a rich man comes, and I presently got 
acquainted with one of these. Partially to disguise him I 
will call him Smith. One day, in the H6tel d^s Anglais, at 
the second breakfast, he exclaimed : 

* Quick ! Cast your eye on the man going out at the 
door. Take in every detail of him/ 

‘ Why ? * 

* Do you know who he is ? * 

‘Yes. He spent several days here before you came* 
He is an old, retired, and very rich silk manu&cturer from 
Lyons, they say, and I guess he is alone in the world, for 
he always looks sad and dreamy, and doesn’t talk with any** 
body. His name is Thcophilc Magnan/ 

I supposed that Smith would now proceed to justify the 
large interest which he had shown in Monsieitf 
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imtcad, lie propped into a brown sfudy, aill^ W 
apparendy losti:o me and to the rest of the woi^d duriilg 
some minutesr Now and then he passed his fingers th 4 *oiighi 
his flossy white hair, to assist his thinking, and meantime he 
allowed his breakfast to go on cooling. . At last he said : 

* No, it’s gone ; I can’t call it back.* 

‘ Can’t call what back ? ’ 

‘It’s one of Hans Andersen’s beautiful litde stories. 
But it’s gone from me. Part of it is like this 2 A chil|d has 
a caged bird, which it. loves but thoughtlessly neglects# 
The bird pours out its song unheard and unheeded ; but, in 
time, hunger and thirst assail the creature, and its song 
grows plaintive and feeble and finally ceases — the bird dies. 
The child comes, and is smitten to the h eart with remorse : 
then, with bitter tears and lamentations, it calls its mates, 
and they bury die bird with elaborate pomp and the tenderest 
grief, without knowing, poor things, that it isn’t children 
only who starve poets to death and then spend enough on 
their funerals and monuments to have kept them alive and 
ma^ them easy and comfortable. Now — * 

But here we were interrupted. About ten that evening 
I ran across Smith, and he asked me up to his parlour to 
help him smoke and drink hot Scotch. It was a cosy place, 
with its comfortable chairs, its cheerful lamps, and its 
friendly open fire of seasoned olive-wood. To make every- 
thing perfect, there was a muffled booming of the surf 
outside* After the second Scotch and much lazy and 
contented chat, Smith said : 

^ Now we are properly primed — I to tell a curious 
history and you to listen to jt. It has been a secret for 
many years — a secret between me and three others; but 
i am going to break the seal now* Are you conifortaMc ? * 

" ♦tcrfccdy- Goon*’ 
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follows what he told me : 

* A long time ago I was a young artist — a very young 
artist, in foot — ^aUd I wandered about the country parts of 
France, s ketching here and sketching therO t and was 
presently joined by a couple of darling young Frenchmeal 
who were at the same kind of thing that I was doing. We 
were as happy as we were poor, or as poor as we were happy . 
— *^phrase it to suit yourself. Claude Fr^re and Carl 
Boulanger — these are the names of those boys ; dear, dear 
fellows, and tlie sunniest spirits that ever laughed at poverty 
and had a noble good time in all weathers. 

* At last wc ran hard aground in a Breton village, and 
an artist as poor as ourselves took us in and literally saved 
us from starving — Frangois Millet — * 

^ What ! the great Fran 9 ois Millet ? * 

* Great ? He wasn’t any greater than we were, then. 
He hadn’t any fame, even in his own village ; and he was 
so poor that he hadn’t anything to feed us on but turnips, 
and even the turnips failed us sometimes. We four became 
fast friends, doting friends, inseparables. We painted away 
together with all our might, piling up stock, pilfng up 
stock, but very seldom getting rid of any of it. We had 
lovely times together ; but, O my soul 1 how we were 
pinched now and then ! 

‘ For a little over two years this Went on* At last, om 
day, Claude said : 

‘“Boys, we’ve cime to the end. Do you understand 
that ? — absolutely to the end. Everj^body has stryck^ 
there’s a league formed against us. Fve been all around the 
village and it’s jusi as I tell 3 jpu. They refuse to credit us 
for another centime until all the od^s and ends are paid up.’'^ 

‘This struck us cold* Every fec» was blattk with 
di^y. We realised that our circumstances were despeiase, 
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mm. There wa& t long iriSence. Finally^ Millet $aid trith 

a«igh\r 

f**Nothinff occnrs to me — nothing, „ Suggest some- 
thing, lads.” 

‘There was no response, unless a mournful silence 
be called a re^Kmse. Carl got up, and walked nervoudy up 
and dowKi a while, then said : 

‘ “ It’s a shame ! Look at these canvases : staclcs and 
stacks efas good pictures as anybody in Europe paints— I 
don’t cafe who he is. Yes, and plenty of lounging stringers 
have said the same — or nearly that, anyway.” 

‘ “ But didn’t buy,” Millet said. 

‘ “ No matter, they said it ; and it’s true, too. Look at 
your ‘ Angelus ’ there ! Will anybody tell me—” 

‘ “ Pah, Carl — my ‘ Angelus 1 ’ I was offered five 
francs for it.” 

‘“When?” 

“‘Who ofiferedit?” 

Where is he?” 

« u Why didn’t you take it ? ” 

“‘Come — don’t all speak at once. I thought he 
would give more — I was sure of it— he looked it — so I asked 
him eight.” 

Well— and then?” 

* “ He said he would call again.” 

‘ “Thunder and lightning ! Why, Francois—” 

^ “ Oh, I know — I know ! It was a mistake, and 1 was 
a fooljf Boys, I meant for the best ; you’ll grant me that, 
andl~” ' 

***tYhy, certainly, we know that, bless your dear heart $ 
but don’t you be a foid again/^ 

^"“1? 1 wish somebody would Come along and ofer 
ns a cabbage for it — you’d sec I” 
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^ ** A cabbage ! Oh, don’t name it— it makes my 
mouth water. Talk of things less trying.” 

* Boys,” said Carl, these pictures lack merit ? 
Answer Ine that.” 

* Aren’t they of very great and high merit ? Answer 
me that.” 

‘‘‘Yes” 

‘ “ Of such great and high merit that, if an illustrious 
name were attached to them they would sell at splendid 
prices* Isn’t it so ? ” 

‘ “Certainly it is. Nobody doubts that^” 

‘ “ But — I’m not joking — it so ? ” 

‘ “ Why, of course it’s so — and we are not joking. But 
what of it ? What of it ? How does that Qoncern us ? ” 

‘ “ In this way, comrades — we’ll attach an illustrious 
name to them ! ” 

‘The lively conversation stopped. The faces were 
turned inquiringly upon Carl. What sort of riddle might 
this be ? Where was an illustrious name to be borrowed f 
And who was to borrow it i 

‘ Carl sat down, and said : 

‘“Now, I have a [perfectly serious thing to propose. I 
think it is the only way to keep us out of the almshouse, 
and I believe it to be a perfectly sure way. I ba^ this 
opinion upon certain multitudinous and long-established facts 
in human history. I believe my project will make us all 
rich.” 

* “ Rich ! You’ve lost your mind.” 

“‘No, I haven’t,” 

‘“Yes, you have — you^c lost your mind. What do 
you call rich i ” 

‘ “ A hundred thousand fames apiece ” 
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* ^ He has lost his mihd^ I knew it/* 

< Ye% he lus, Carl, privation has been too much for 
you, and—** 

* Carl, you want to take a pill and get right to bed/* 

* Bandage him first — bandage his head, and then — ** 

* No, bandage his heels ; his brains have been settling 
for weeks — Fve noticed it/* 

‘ ‘‘ Shut up ! *’ said Millet, with ostensible severity, and 
let the boy say his say. Now, then — come out with your 
project, Carl. What is it ? ** 

* Well, then, by way of preamble I will ask you to 
note this fact in human history : that the merit of many a 
great artist has never been acknowledged until after he was 
starved and dead. This has happened so often that I 
make bold to found a law upon it. This law : that the 
merit of every great unknown and neglected artist must and 
will be recognised and his pictures climb to high prices after 
his death. My project is this : we must cast lots — one of us 
must die.” 

‘The remark fell so calmly and so unexpectedly that 
we almost forgot to jump. Then there was a wild chorus 
of advice again — medical advice — for the help of Carl’s 
brain $ hut he waited patiently for the hilarity to calm down, 
then went on again with his project : 

4UYes, one of us must die, to save the others — and 
himself* We will cast lots. The one chosen shall be 
illustrious, all of us shall be rich. Hold still, now — hold 
still $ don*t interrupt — I tell you I know what I am talking 
about. Here is the idea. During the next three months 
the one who is to die shall paint with all his might, enlarge 
Im stt^k all he can — not pictures, mo I skeleton sketches, 
Studies, parts of studies, fragments df studies, a doaen dabs 

thf brush on each — meaningless, council but hh^ 
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with his cipher on them ; turn out fifty a day, each to cdn*- 
tain some peculiarity or mannerism easily detectable as b& 
— th^^re the things that sell, you know, and are collected 
at fabulous prices for the world's museums, after the great 
man is gone ; well have a ton of them ready — a ton ! And 
all that time the rest of us will be busy supporting die 
moribund, and working Paris and the dealers — preparations 
for the coming event, you know ; and when everything is 
hot and just right, well spring the death on them and have 
the notorious funeral. You get the idea ? ” 

* ‘‘ N-o ; at least, not qu — " 

*^‘Not quite? Don’t you see? The man doesn’t 
really die j he changes his name and vanishes} we bury a 
dummy, and cry over it, with all the world to help. And 

I—” 

‘ But he wasn’t allowed to finish. Everybody broke out 
into a rousing hurrah of applause j and all jumped up and 
capered about the room and fell on each other’s necks in 
transports of gratitude and joy. For hours we talked over 
the great plan, without ever feeling hungry ; and at last, 
when all the details had been arranged satisfectorily, we 
cast lots and Millet was elected — elected to die, as we 
called it. Then we scraped together those things which 
one never parts with until he is betting them gainst 
future wealth — keepsake trinkets and suchlike — luid these 
wc pawned for enough to furnish us a frugal farewell supper 
and breakfast, and leave us a few fi^an^ over for tray^ 
and a stake of turnips and such for Millet to live on for a 
few days, 

‘ Next morning, early, the three of us cleared out, 
straightway after breakfast — on foot, of course. Each of tis 
carried a dozen of Millet’s small pictures, purposttig to 
market theiO. Car! struck fmr Pkri% where he woi^^ 
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the werlc of building up Millet’s name against the c^iiiihg 
great day. Claude and I were to separate, and scatter tbioad 
over France. 

* Now, it will surprise you to know what an easy and 
comfortable thing we had. I walked two days before I 
began business. Then I began to sketch a villa in the out- 
skirts of a big town — ^because 1 saw the proprietor standing 
on an Upper veranda. He came down to loo]|, on— I 
thougbt^fie would. I worked swiftly, intending to keep 
him interested. Occasionally he fired oflF a little ejacu&tion 
of approbation, and by-and-by he spoke up with enthusiasm, 
and said I was a master I 

* I put down my brush, reached into my satchel, fetched 
out a Millet, and pointed to the cipher in the corner. I 
said, proudly : 

‘ ^ t suppose you recognise that ? Well, he taught me I 
I should think 1 ought to kfiow my trade ! ” 

* The man looked guiltily embarrassed, and wife silent. 

I said sorrowfully : ^ 

* You don’t mean to intimate that you don’t know the 
cipher of Francois Millet I ” 

* Of course he didn’t know that cipher ; but he was 
the jgtatefullest man you ever saw, just the same, for 
being let out of an uncomfortable place on such easy terms. 
He said ; 

* ! Why, it is Millet’s, sure enough ! I don’t 

.know what I could have been thinking of. Of course I 
]Mcign|se it now.** ^ 

^ Next, he wanted to buy it 5 but I saud dial although I 
ywn’t rich I wasn't that poos. However, at last, I let him 
hivn it fr eight hundred francs*’ 

‘Eight hundred!’ J 

‘Yesr Millet would liave sold it for 
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Y«s, I got oight hundred francs for that Ettle thing. I 
wish I could get it back for eighty thousand* But that 
time’s gone by* I made a very nice picture of that man’s 
house and I wanted to offer it to him for ten francs, but that 
wouldn’t answer, seeing I was the pupil of such a master, 
so I sold it to him for a hundred. I sent the eight hundred 
francs straight back to Millet from that town and struck out 
again next day. 

‘ But I didn’t walk — no* I rode. I have ridden ever 
since. I sold one picture every day, and never tried to sell 
two. 1 always said to my customer : 

* I am a fool to sell a picture of Francois Millet’s at 
all, for that man is not going to live three months, and 
when he dies his pictures can’t be had for love or money.” 

^ I took care to spread that little fact a§ far as I could, 
and prepare the world for the event. 

‘I take credit to myself for our plan of selling the 
pictures — it was mine. I suggested it that last evening 
when we were laying out our campaign, and all three of 
us agreed to give it a good fair trial before giving it up for 
some other. It succeeded with all of us. I walked only 
two days, Claude walked two — both of us afraid to make 
Millet celebrated too close to home — but Carl walked only 
half a day, the bright, conscienceless rascal, and after that 
he travelled like a duke, 

‘ Every now and then we got in with a country editor 
and started an item around through the press j not an item 
announcing that a new painter had been discovered, but an 
item which let on that everybody knew Fran 9 ois Millet ; 
not an item praising him in any way, but merely a word 
concerning the present condition of the ** master ”-^somis^ 
times hopeful, sometimes despondent, but always tinged 
with iicars for the worst, Wc always marked these 
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graphsi and sent the papers to all the people wfid h»d 
h(^ht pictures of us. 

* Carl was soon in faris and he worked things with a 
high hand. He made ftiends with the correspondents, atnd ^ 
got Millet’s condition reported to England and all over the 
continent, and America, and everywhere. 

^At the end of six weeks from the start, we three 
met in Paris and called a halt, and stopped sending back to 
Millet for additional pictures. The boom was so high, and 
everything so ripe, that we saw that it would be a mistake 
not to strike now, right away, without waiting any longer. 
So we wrote Millet to go to bed and begin to waste away 
pretty fast, for we should like him to die in ten days if he 
could get ready. 

^ Then we figured up and found that among us we had 
sold Hghty-fivc small pictures and studies, and had sixty- 
nine thousand franj:s to show for it. Carl had made the 
last sale and the most brilliant one of all. He sold the 
“ Angelas ” for twenty-two hundred francs. How we did 
glorify him ! — not foreseeing that a day was coming by-and- 
by when France would struggle to own it and a stranger 
would capture it for five hundred and fifty thousand, cash. 

* Wc had a wind-up champagne supper that night, and 
next day Claude and I packed up and went oflF to nurse 
Millet through his last days and keep busybodies out of the 
house and send daily bulletins to Carl in Paris for publica- 
tion in the papers of several continents for the information 
of a waiting world. The sad end came at last, and Carl 
was there in time to help in the final mournful rites. 

^You remember that great funeral, and what a stir it 
npde all o?cr the globe, an 3 how the illust^ous of two 
came to attend it and testify their imrow* We 
— carried the coffin, and poidd 
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itdiie to help. And we were right about that, beame it 
hadn^t anything in it but a wax figure, and any othe^r 
coiSn-bearers would have found fault with the weight. 
Yes, wc sain# old four, who had lovingly shared privation 
together in the old hard times now gone for ever, carried 
the cof-— * 

* Which four?* 

four — for Millet helped to carry his own coffin. 
In di^ise, you know. Disguised as a relative — distant 
relative.’ 

‘ Astonishing ! * 

^But true just the same. Well, you remember how 
the pictures went up. Money ? We didn’t know what 
to do with it. There’s a man in Paris to-day who 
seventy Millet pictures. He paid us two million fniiK^ for 
them. And as for the bushels of sketches and studies 
which Millet shovelled out during the six weeks that we 
were on the road, well, it would astonish you to know the 
figure we sell them at nowadays — that is, when we consent 
to let one go ! ’ 

* It is a wonderful history, perfectly wonderful ! * 

* Yes — it amounts to that’ 

* Whatever became of Millet ? * 

* Can you keep a secret ? * 

* I can.’ 

*Do you remember the man I called your attentfon to 
in the dining-room to-day ? That was Francis MHltt? 

‘ Great — * 

* Scott ! Yes. For once they didn’t starve a genitif to 
death and then put into otl)er pockets ^the rewards he 
should have had himself. Thu song-bird was nbl allowed 
to |»pe out its heart unheard and then be paid wi& die 
ptanp of a big fiincial. We looked ool for ' 
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MY DEBUT AS A LITERARY 
PERSON 


In those etrly days I had already published one little thing 
(‘ The Jumping Frog ’) ij| an^ Eastern paper, but I did not 
consider that that counted. In my view, a person who 
published things in a mere newspaper could not properly 
claim recognition as a Literary Person : he must rise 
away above that ; he must appear in a magazine* He 
would then be a Literary Person j also, he would be 
fiimous-— right away. These two ambitions were strong 
lipon me. This was in 1866. I prepared my contribution, 
and then looked around for the best magazine to go up to 
glory in. I selected the most important one in New York. 
The contribution was accepted I signed it *Mark 
Twain j * for that name had some currency on the Pacific 
coast, and it was my idea to spread it all over the world, 
now, at this one jump* The article appeared in the 
0 ecesnbet number, and I sit up a month waiting for the 
Jamiary nhmber ; for ^t one would conuin the year% li$l 
of ^tribittors, mf name would be in it, and I slmuld be 
Imoiis mid could give the bsfnquet I was me^tating. 

i di# nd give the banquet. I had n# wriitetl the 
* distinctly ; it was a fresh rdibie to Eastern 
printers^ and ^ey put if ^ H&e Swam - or * MbeSwain,* I 
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da aot rismcmber which. At smy tate, I was not cetehmted 
and I did not give the banquets I was a Literary Person, 
hut^hs^t was all^ — a buried one ; buried alive. 

My article was about the burning of the clipper-ship 
* Hornet* on the line, May 3, 1866. There were thirty- 
one men on board at the time, and I was in Honolulu when 
the fifteen lean and ghostly survivors arrived there after a 
voyage of forty-three days in an open boat, through the 
blazing tropics, on ten dayC rations of food. A very remark- 
able trip I but it was conducted by a captain who was a 
remarkable man, otherwise there would have been no 
survivors. He was a New Englander of the best sea-going 
stock of the old capable times — Captain Josiah Mitchell. 

I was in the islands to write letters for the weekly 
edition of the Sacramento ‘ Union,* a rich and influential 
daily journal which hadn’t any use for them, but could 
afford to spend twenty dollars a week for nothing. The 
proprietors were lovable and well-beloved men : long ago 
dead, no doubt, but in me there is at least one person who 
still holds them in grateful remembrance ; for I dearly 
wanted to see the islands, and they listened to me and gave 
me the opportunity when there was but slender likelihood 
that it could profit them in any way. 

I had been in the islands several months when the 
survivors arrived. I was laid up in my room at the time, 
and unable to walk. Here was a great occasion to serve my 
journal, and I not able to take advantage of it. Necessarily 
I was in deep trouble. But by good luck his Excellency 
Anson Burlingame was there at the time, on his way to 
take up his pqst in China, where he did such good work for 
the United States. He came* and put me on a stretcher 
and had me carried to the hospital where the shipwrecked 
mcit were, and I never needed m ask a questioii. Ht 
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ticmli of tliat his^s^^ and I h&d nothing to llh hnt' 
niulcc the notes. It was lild$ him to take that tfoubl^. He 
was a great man and a great American^ and it was ^ his 
fine nature to come down from his high office and do a 
friondly turn whenever he could. 

We got through with this work at six in the evening. 
•I took no dinner, for there was no time to spare if I would 
beat the other correspondents. I spent four hours aijanging 
the notes in their proper order, then wrote all night and 
beyond it; with this result: that I had a very long and 
detailed account of the ‘ Hornet ’ episode ready at nine in 
the morning, while the correspondents of the San Francisco 
journals had nothing but a brief outline report — for they 
didn^t sit up. The now-and-then schooner was to sail for 
San Francisco about nine ; when I reached the dock she 
was iVee forward and was just casting off her stern-line. 
My fat envelope was thrown by a strong hand, and fell on 
board all right, and my victory was a safe thing. All in 
due time the ship reached San Francisco, but it was my 
complete report which made the*^tir and was telegraphed 
to the New York papers, by. Mr. Cash ; he was in charge 
of the Pacific bureau of the ‘New York Herald* at the 
time. 

When I returned to California by-and-by, I went up to 
Sacramento and presented a bill for general correspondence 
at twenty dollars a week. It was paid. Then I presented 
a blU for ‘ special * service on the ‘ Hornet ’ matter of three 
columns of soUd nonpareil at a hundred dollars a column., 
The cashier didn’t faint, but he came rather near it. He 
sent for the proprietors, and they came and never uttered a 
protest. They only laughed in their jolly fashion, and said 


if was robbery, but no matter ; it was a grind ‘scoop’ 
ftim bill or my * Hornet * r^rt, I didn’t kn#v which) : 
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* Pay it It’s all right^ The men that ever ovmed a 
newspaper. 

The ‘ Hornet * survivors reached the Sandwich Islands i3i4 
15 th of June. They were mere skinny skeletons} theSr 
clothes hung limp about them and fitted them no bett^'than 
a flag fits the flag-staflF in a calm. But they were well ntirsed 
in the hospital j the people of Honolulu kept them supplied* 
with all the dainties they could need ; they gathered strength 
fist, and were presently nearly as good as new. Within a 
fortnight the most of them took ship for San Francisco ; that 
is, if my dates have not gone astray in my memory. I went 
in the same ship, a sailing-vessel. Captain Mitchell of the 

* Hornet ’ was along ; also the only passengers the ^ Hornet ^ 
had carried. These were two young men from Stamford, 
Connecticut — brothers : Samuel and Henry Ferguson, The 

* Hornet ’ was a clipper of the first class and a fist sailer ; the 

young men’s quarters were roomy and comfortable, and were 
well stocked with books, and also with canned meats and 
fruits to help out the ship-fare with ; and when tj^d ship 
cleared from New York harbour in the first week of Jahuary 
there was promise that she would make quick aitd pWiant 
work of the fourteen or fifteen thousand miles in frtliit of 
her. As soon as the cold latitudes were left behind tfid 
the vessel entered summer weather, the voyage became a 
holiday picnic. The ship flew southward under a cloud of 
sail which needed no attention, no modifying or ebahge of 
any kind, for days together. The young men read, strolled 
the ample deck, rested and drowsed in the shade of the 
canvas, took their meals with the captain ; and when the 
day was done they played dummy whist with him till bed- 
time. After the snow and ice and tempests of the Herts, 
the ship bowled tioithward into sumtner weather agaitl| md 
the trip was a picnic once more. “ ' ' 
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Until the wly ixMG^inp of the 3rd of May. Coiiij^ted 
position of the ship 112® 10' west lon^tudc j latitude 
ahoYe |he equatiM^ i wind^ no sea^-^dead calm ; tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, tropical, bUstering, ummagin|fele hy ' 
otic who has not been roasted in it. There was a cry of hre. 
An un&ithful sailor had disobeyed the rules and gone into 
.the boohy-hatch with an open light to draw some vainish 
from a cask. The proper result followed, and the vessel’s 
hours were numbered. 

There was not much time to spare, but the captain tnade 
th<5 most of it. The three boats were launched — long-boat 
and two quarter-boats. That the time was very short and 
the hurry and excitement considerable is indicated by the 
6ct that in launching the boats a hole was stove in the side 
of one of them by some sort of collision, and an oar driven 
through the side of another. The captain’s first care was to 
have four sick sailors brought up and placed on deck out of 
hai^m’s way— among them a ‘ Forty ghee.’ I'his man had 
not done a day’s work on the voyage, but had lain in his 
hammock four months nursing an abscess. When we were 
taking notes in the Honolulu hospital and a sailor told this 
to Mr* Burlingame, the third mate, who was lying near, 
raised his head with an eflfort, and in a weak voice made 
this correction— with solemnity and feeling : 

^ Jiaising abscesses ! He had a family of them. He 
dm^ it to keep from standing his watch.’ 

Any provisions that lay handy were gathered up by the 
men and the two passengers and brought and dumped on 
the^deck where the ‘Portyghce’ lay; then they ran Jbr 
mmt* The sailor who was telling this to Mr* Biu'lingame 
atidef: 

^ We pulled together thirty-two days’ m^p$ for the 
thirty-one men that way.’ 
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The third mate lifted his head again and made altotfaer 
correction— with bitterness : 

^ The ^ Portyghcc ” et twenty-two of them while he was 
soldiering there and nobody noticing. A damned hound/ 

The fire spread with great rapidity. The smoke and 
flame drove the men back, and they had to stop their 
incomplete work of fetching provisions, and take to the boats, 
with only ten days’ rations secured. 

Each boat had a compass, a quadrant, a copy of Bow- 
ditch’s ‘ Navigator,’ and a Nautical Almanac, and the captain’s 
and chief mate’s boats had chronometers. There were 
thirty-one men all told. The captain took an account of 
stock, with the following result : four hams, nearly thirty 
pounds of salt pork, half-box of raisins, one hundred pounds 
of bread, twelve two-pound cans of oysters, clams, and 
assorted meats, a keg containing four pounds of butter, 
twelve gallons of water in a forty-gallon ‘ scuttle-butt,’ four 
one-gallon demijohns full of water, three bottles of brandy 
(the property of passengers), some pipes, matcheS| and a 
hundred pounds of tobacco.^ No medicines. Of course 
the whole party had to go on short rations at once. 

The captain and the two passengers kept diaries. On 
our voyage to San Francisco we ran into a calm in the 
middle of the Pacific, and did not move a rod during four- 
teen days ; this gave me a chance to copy the diaries. 
Samuel Ferguson’s is the fullest 5 1 will draw upon it now. 
When the following paragraph was written the doomed 
ship was about one hundred and twenty days out from port, 
and all hands were putting in the lazy time about as usual, 
as no one was forecasting disaster. 

May 2. Latitude i® 28’ JV., bngifudi in® 38’ 
Amthtr hi and sluggish day ; at mi timi^ hnamir^ im eJmds 
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prmhid windy knd tkifn catm a slight irei%£—Jusi ta 

keep us going. The only thing to chronicle to-day is *he quantities 
of fish about ; nine hmitm were caught this forenoon^ and some 
targe aibacores seen. After dinner the first mate hooked a feUow 
Vifikh he could not holdy so he let the line go to the.captamy who 
was on the bow, Hcy holding ouy brought the fish to with a 
Jerky and snap went the linCy hook and all, W p also saw asteruy 
swimming lazily after uSy an enormous sharky which must have 
been nine or ten feet long. We tried him with all soriss of lines 
and a piece of porky but he declined to take hold, / suppose he 
had appeased his appetite on the heads and other remains bf the 
bonitos wi had thrown overboard. 


Next day’s entry records the disaster. The three boats 
got away, retired to a short distance, and stopped. The 
two injured ones were leaking badly ; some of the men 
vlere kept busy baling, others patched the holes as well as 
they could. The captain, the two passengers, and eleven 
men were in the long-boat, with a share of the provisions 
and water, and with no room to spare, for the boat was 
only twenty-one feet long, six wide, and three deep. The 
chief mate and eight men were in one of the small boats, 
the second mate and seven men in the other. The pas- 
sengers had saved no clothing but what they had 0|l, 
excepting their overcoats. The ship, clothed in flame and 
sending up a vast column of black smoke into the sky, 
made a grand picture in the solitudes of the sea, and hour 
after hour the outcasts sat and watched it. Meantime the 
captain ciphered on the immensity of the distance that 
stretchei| between' him and the nearest available land, and 
then scaled the rations down to meet the emergency ; half 
a biscuit for breakfast ; one biscuit and some cann^ meat 
for dinner j half a biscuit for tea ; a few swallows of water 
for. each meal. And so hunger began to gnaif while the 
ship was stiU bufiiingit 


M 
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4* Thi tUp hutj^d aU rnghi mry irighify^ 0^ Jmfm 
Mn tlkM smi ship h ^5 seen the light and is bearing di^n Si^ 
§s$* Nme uen^ however^ tMs firenmSy so we have deUt^itnine^ 
ie gp tegether mrth and a little west to some islands in l8® fr 
19^ north latitude and 1 14® to \ west hngitnde^ hoping m 
the meantime to be picked up by some ship* The skip sOiii 
mddenly at about 5 AM* W t find the sun very hot and seomh*^ 
ingj but all try to keep out of it as much as we can* 

They did a quite natural thing now ; waited several 
hours for that possible ship that might have seen the light 
to work her slow way to them through the nearly dead 
calm. Then they gave it up and set about their plans. If 
you will ]'K)k at the map you will say that their course 
could be easily decided. Albemarle Island (Galapagos 
group) lies straight eastward nearly a thous?ind mileS $ the 
islands referred to in the diary indefinitely as ‘ some islands * 
(Revillagigedo Islands) lie, as they think, in some widely 
uncertain region northward about one thousand miles and 
westward one hundred or one hundred and fifty ' mileSi 
Acapulco, on the Mexican coast, lies about north-<east some^ 
thing short of one thousand miles. You will say random 
' rocks in the ocean are not what is wanted j let them strike 
for Acapulco and the solid continent. That does look like 
the rational course, but one presently guesses from the 
diaries that the thing would have been wholly irrational-r— 
indeed, suicidal. If the boats stiuck for Albemarle they 
would be in the doldrums all the way 5 and that means a 
watery perdition, with winds which are wholly crazy, and 
blow from all points of the compass at once and also perpen-^ 
dicularly. If the boats tried for Acapulco they would get 
out of the doldrums when half-way there — in case th^gr evcf 
got half-way — and then they would be in lamcntaWfcf^ 
for there they would meet the north-east trades 



-boats wm m 4^0 jfihey 
Hbt iaH eigbt points of ti^e Wii* Sb 4mf 

wii% atartad narthi(j^ra, with a slight slan^^ to the wc^ 
Th^ W bal tcti days* ^oft allowance of food j the Idpg- 
boat was towing the others; they couM not depend on 
making any sort of definite progress* in the doldrums, and 
they had four or five hundred miles of doldrums in front or 
them yet. Thsy are the real equator, a tossing, roaring, 
tiiny belt, ten or twelve hundred miles broad, which girdles 
the globe. 

It rained hard the first night and all got drenched, but 
they filled up their water-butt. The brothers were in the 
stern with the captain, who steered. The quarters were 
cramped ; no one got much sleep. * Kept on our course 
till squs^lls headed us off.* 

Siormy and squally the next morning, with drenching 
rains. A heavy and dangerous ‘ cobbling * sea. One 
marvels how such boats could live in it. It is called a feat 


of desperate daring when one man and a dog cross the 
At&ntic in a boat the size of a long-boat, and indeed it 
is 5 but this long-boat was overloaded with men and other 
plunder, and was only three feet deep. ‘We naturally 
thought often of all at home, and were glad to rememb^ 
that it was Sacrament Sunday, and that prayers would go 
up firom our friends for us, although they know not our peril/ 
The captain got not even a cat-nap during the first; 
three days and nights, but he got a few winks of sleep the 
fourth night ‘The worst sea yet/ About ten at night 
the captain changed his course and headed east^nwth^-tittit; 
hofing to make Clipperton Ryck. If he failed, po matter $ 
he wpuld be in a better position to make #ose other 
1 WtU mention here that he dk n# fond ti^ 
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On May 8 no wind all day ; sun blistering hot $ they 
take to the oars. Plenty of dolphins, but they couldn’t 
catch any. ‘ I think we are all beginning to realise more 
and more the awful situation we are in.^ * It often takes 
a ship a week to get through the doldrums j how much 
longer, then, such a craft as ours ‘We are so crowded 
that we cannot stretch ourselves out for a good sleep, but * 
have to take it any way we can get it.’ 

Of course this feature will grow more and more trying, 
but it will be human nature to cease to set it down ; there 
will be five weeks of it yet — we must try to remember 
that for the diarist ; it will make our beds the softer. 

May 9 the sun gives him a warning : ‘ Looking with 
both eyes, the horizon crossed thus -f.’ ‘Henry keeps 
well, but broods over our troubles more than I wish he 
did.’ They caught two dolphins ; they tasted well. ‘ The 
captain believed the compass out of the way, but the long^» 
invisible north star came out — a welcome sight — and en- 
dorsed the compass.* 

May 10, ‘ latitude 7® o' 3" N., longitude iii® 32' W/ 
So they have made about three hundred miles of northing 
in the six days since they left the region of the lost ship, 
f Drifting in calms all day.’ And baking hot, of course ; 

I have been down there, and I remember that detail. 

^ Even as the captain says, all romance has long since 
vanished, and I think the most of us arc beginning to look 
the feet of our awful situation full in the fece.* ‘ We arc 
making but little headway on our course.’ Bad news from 
the rearmost boat : the men arc improvident ; ‘ they have 
eaten up all of the canned mc;pts brought from the ship, and 
are now growing discontented.’ Not so with the chief 
mate’s people — they arc evidently under the eye of a awre. 

Under date of May 11 : * Standing still ! or wor^ I we 
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lost more last night than we made yesterday.* ' In &et, 
they have lost three miles of the three hundred of northing 
they had so laboriously made. ‘ The cock that was rescued 
and pitched into the boat while the ship was on fire still 
lives, and crows with the breaking of dawn, cheering us a 
^ good deal.* What has he been living on for a week ? Did 
the starving men feed him from their dire poverty ^ ‘ The 
second mate’s boat out of water again, showing that they 
overdrink their allowance. The captain spoke pretty 
sharply to them.* It is true : I have the remark in my 
old note-book ; I got it of the third mate in the hospital at 
Honolulu. But there is not room for it here, and it is too 
combustible, anyway. Besides, the third mate admired it, 
and what he admired he was likely to enhance. 

They were still watching hopefully for ships. The 
captain was a thoughtful man, and probably did not disclose 
to them that that was substantially a waste of time. * In 
this latitude the horizon is filled with little upright clouds 
that look very much like ships.’ Mr. Ferguson saved 
three bottles of brandy from, his private stores when he left 
the ship, and the liquor came good in these [days. ‘ The 
captain serves out two tablespoonfuls of brandy and water 
— half and half — to our crew.* He means the watch that 
is on duty ; they stood regular watches — four hours on and 
four off The chief mate was an excellent officer-— a self- 
posses^, resolute, fine, all-round man. The diarist makes 
4tbe J^owing note— there is character in it: ^I offered 
one^Jkltt^ of brandy to the chief mate, but he declined, 
sayiii^ he could keep the after-boat quiet, and we had not 
enoug^i for all.’ • 

UMmr fergusok’s diary to date, given in fule 

Afty 4, 5, 6, dMrum^ May 7, 8, 9, d&Mimms* May 
I 0| l l^ ll| Ttlh it all, iftvir nn/rr filt^ 
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B^er heard^ never experienced such heat^ such darkness^ %Uch 
lightning and thunder^ and wind and rain^ in my life kfire^ 

That boy’s diary is of the economical sort that a perse^ 
might properly be expected to keep in such circumstances 
—and be forgiven for the economy, too. His brother, 
perishing of consumption, hunger, thirst, blazing heat, 
drowning rains, loss of sleep, lack of exercise, was persistently 
feithful and circumstantial with his diary from the first day 
to the last — an instance of noteworthy fidelity and rcsolu^ 
tion. In spite of the tossing and plunging boat he wrote 
it close and fine, in a hand as easy to read as print. They 
can’t seem to get north of 7 ® N, | they are still there the 
next day : 

May 12. A good rain last nighty and we caught a good 
dealy though not enough to fill up our tanky pailsy fsfr. Our object 
is to get out of these doldrumSy but it seems as if we cannot do 
To-day we have had it very variabky and hope we are on the 
northern edgCy though we are not much above 7®. This morning 
we all thought we had made out a sail ; but it was one of those 
deceiving clouds. Rained a good deal to-day y making all hands 
wet and uncomfortable ; we filled up pretty nearly all our 
water-potSy however, I hope we may have a fine nighty for 
the captain certainly wants resty and while there is any danger 
of squallsy or danger of any kindy he is always on hand, / never 
would have believed that open boats such as ourSy with tlseir 
loadsy could live in some of the seas we have had. 

During the night, I 2 th~i 3 th, ‘the cry of A skipt 
brought us to our feet.’ It seemed to be the glimmer of 
a vessel’s signal-lantern rising out of the curve of the sea. 
There was a season of Iwe^hlcss hope while they stood 
watching, with their bands shading their eyes, and thcir 
hearts in their throats j then the promise failed : fte light 
was a rising star* 1% is a long time ago-*-Hthi]ty-*two yean 
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it doesn't imtttt' now, yet ii sorry for thfir dis- 
aji^rntment. * Thought often of those at home to-day, and 
of the disappointment they will feel neict Sunday at not 
hearing from us by telegraph from San Francisco/ It will 
be many weeks yet before the telegram is received, and it 
will come as a thunderclap of joy then, and with the seem- 
’ ing of a miracle, for it will raise from the grave men 
mourned as dead. ^To-day our rations were redtiteed to a 
quarter of a biscuit a meal, with about half a pint of water/ 
This is on May 13, with more than a month of voyaging 
in front of them yet ! However, as they do not know 
that, ^ we are all feeling pretty cheerful.’ 

In the afternoon of the 14th there was a thunderstorm, 
^ which toward night seemed to close in around us on every 
side, making it very dark and squally.’ ^ Our situation is 
becoming more and more desperate,’ for they were making 
very little northing ^and every day diminishes our small 
stock of provisions/ They realise that the boats must soon 
serrate, and each fight for its own life. Towing the 
quarter-boats is a hindering business. 

That night and next day, light and baffling winds and 
but little progre^. Hard to bear, that persistent standing 
stillf and the food wasting away. * Everything in a perfect 
sop I and all so cramped, and no change of clothes.’ Soon 
the tun comes out and roasts them. ^Joe caught another 
dolphin to-day ; in his maw found a flying-fish and two 
riripjacks.’ There is an event, now, which rouses an 
tn^usiasm of hope ; a land«bird arrives I It rests on the 
yi^ ht awhile, and they can look at it all they like, and 
en^ it, and thank it for it; message. As a subject of 
tal| if is beyond price — a fresh new topic for tongues tired 
leath qf talking upon a tingle theme : SiaU we ever 
tee the land again ^ and when { Is the bird Clipp®r-> 
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ton Rock ? They hope so ; and they take heart of grace 
to believe so. As it turned out the bird had no message } 
it merely came to mock. 

May 1 6^ ^ the cock still lives, and daily carols forth his 
praise/ It will be a rainy night, ‘ but I do not care if we 
can fill up our water-butts/ 

On the 17th one of those majestic spectres of the deep, * 
a water-spout, stalked by them, and they trembled for their 
lives. Young Henry set it down in his scanty journal with 
the judicious comment that Mt might have been a fine 
, sight from a ship/ 

From Captain Mitchell’s log for this day : ‘ On/y half a 
bushel of breadcrumbs left^ (And a month to wander the 
seas yet.) 

It rained all night and all day ; everybody uncomfort- 
able. Now came a sword-fish chasing a bonito ; and the 
poor thing, seeking help and friends, took refuge under the 
rudder. The big sword-fish kept hovering around, scaring 
everybody badly. The men’s mouths watered for him, for 
he would have made a whole banquet 5 but no one dared to 
touch him, of course, for he would sink a boat promptly if 
molested. Providence protected the poor bonito from the 
cruel sword-fish. This was just and right. Providence next 
befriended the shipwrecked sailors : they got the bonito. This 
was also just and right. But in the distribution of mercies 
the sword-fish himself got overlooked. He now went away 5 
to muse over these subtleties, probably. 'Fhe men in all 
the boats seem pretty well ; the feeblest of the sick ones (not 
able for a long time to stand his w|^tch on board the ship) 

< is wonderfully recovered.’ This is the third mate’s detest 
* Portyghce ’ that raised the family of abscesses, 

Massed a most awful nights Rained hard nearfyallike 
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tim^ md him in accmpanted by tirrifo thmdnr am 

lightning from all petnts of the compass. — Henry*« Ldg. 

Most awful night I ever witnessed. — Captain^s Log, * 

Latitude, May x8, ii® ii'. So they have averaged but 
forty miles of northing a day during the fortnight. Further 
•talk of separating. ‘Too bad, but it must be done for the 
safety of the virhole.* ‘ At first I never dreamed, ^ut now 
hardly shut my eyes for a cat-nap without conjuring up 
something or other — to be accounted for by weakness, I 
suppose.* But for their disaster they think they would be 
arriving in San Francisco about this time. ‘I should have 

liked to send B the telegram for her birthday/ This 

was a young sister. 

On the 19th the captain called up the quarter-boats and 
said,ic^ne would have to go off* on its own hook. The long- 
boat could no longer tow both of them. The second mate 
refused to go, but the chief mate was ready ; in fact, he 
was always ready when there was a man’s work to the fore. 
He took the second mate’s boat ; six of its crew elected to 
remain, and two of his own crew came with him (nine in 
the boat, now, including himself). He sailed away, and 
to^rd sunset passed out of sight. The diarist was sorry to 
see him go. It was natural ; one could have better spared the 
‘ Portyghee,* After thirty-two years I find my prejudice 
against this ‘ Portyghee * reviving. His very looks have long 
passed out of my memory ; but no matter, I am coming to 
hate him as religiously as ever. ‘ Water will now be it 
scarce article, for as we get out of the doldrums we shall 
get showers only now and then in the trade! This life 
is telling severely on my str?ngth. Henry holds out first- 
mte/ Henry did not start well, but under hardships be 
impmei straight along. 
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Latitude, Sunday, May ao, If® 9''. They ought to 
be well out of the doldrums now, but they are not No 
breexe-^the longed-for trades still missing. They are still 
anxiously watching for a sail, but they have only ‘ visions 
of ships that come to naught — the shadow without the 
substance.’ The second mate catches a booby this after- 
noon, a bird which consists mainly of feathers ; * but as they 
have no other meat, it will go well.* 

May 21, they strike the trades at last ! The second 
mate Catches three more boobies, and gives the long-boat 
one. Dinner ‘half a can of mincemeat divided up and 
served around, which strengthened us somewhat.* They 
have to keep a man baling all the time ; the hole knocked 
in the boat when she was launched from the burning ship 
was never efficiently mended. ‘ Heading about north-west 
now.* They hope they have easting enough to make some 
of those indefinite isles. Failing that, they think they will 
be in a better position to be picked up. It was an in- 
finitely slender chance, but the captain probably refrained 
from mentioning that. 

The next day is to be an eventful one. 

May 22. Last night wind headed us offy so that part of 
the time we had to steer ea$t^south~east and then west-north* 
westy and so on* This morning we were ail startled hy a cry of 
* Sail no ! * Sure enoughy we could see it I And fir a thm 
we cut adrift from the second matis boaty and steered so as to 
attract its attention. This was about half-past five A,U* 
After sailing in a state of high excitement far almost twenty 
minutes we made it out to be the chief maters boat. Of course 
we were glad to see them and have them report all well $ but 
still it was a bitter disappointment to m all. Now that we ar§^, < 
in the trades it seems in^ssible to mnie northing enough to 0 r$Jti 
the iAis, We have determined to do the best we can^ and 
jn the route of vesseb^ Such being the determinatieUy it became 
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necessary to cast off the other boaty tuhichy ^er a g&d deal ff 
unpleasantnessy ws donty tue again dividing water and stonty 
and taking Cox into our boat. This makes our number ^fieen^ * 
The second maters crew wanted to all get in with usy am east 
the other boat adriff It was a very painful separodm* 


• * So those isles that they have struggled for so long and 
so hopefully have to be given up. What with lyipg birds 
that come to mock, and isles that are but a dream, and 

* visions of ships that come to naught,’ it is a pathetic time 
they are having, with much heartbreak in it. It was odd 
that the vanished boat, three days lost to sight in that vast 
solitude, should appear again. But it brought Cox — we 
can’t be certain why. But if it hadn’t, the diarist would 
never have seen the land again. 

Our chances as we go west increase in regard to being 
picked upy hut each day our scanty fare is so much reduced. 
Without the fishy turtky and birds sent uSy I do not know how 
we should have got along. The other day I offered to read 
frdyers morning and evening for the captainy and last night 
commenced. The meuy although of various nationalities and 
religionSy are very attentivey and always uncovered. May God 
grant my weak endeavour its issue / 


Latitude, May 24, 14® 18' N. Five oysters apiece for 
dinner and three spoonfuls of juice, a gill of water, and a 
piece of biscuit the size of a silver dollai*. ^ We are plainly 
getting weaker — God have mercy upon us all ! ’ That 
ni^t heavy seas break over the weather side and make 
everybody wet and uncomfortable besides requiring constant 

^ .Next day ^nothing particular happcned|* Perhaps 
some of us would have regarded it diSerently| * Passed a 
spar^ but not near cmn*gh tQ ^ it was,’ | They saw 
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some whales blow; there were flying-fish skimming the 
seas, but none came aboard. Misty weather, with fine 
rain, very penetrating. 

Latitude, May 26, 15® 50'. They caught a flying-fish 
and a booby, but had to eat them raw. ‘ The men grow 
weaker, and, I think, despondent ; they say very little,^ 
though.’ And so, to all the other imaginable and unimagin- 
able horrors, silence is added — the muteness and brooding 
of coming despair, ‘ It seems our best chance to get in the 
track of ships with the hope that some one will run near 
enough to our speck to see it.’ He hopes the other boats 
stood west and have been picked up. (They will never be 
heard of again in this world.) 

Sunday^ May 27, Latitude 1 6® o' 5'^ ; longitude^ by chro^ 
nometery 117° 22'. Our fourth Sunday! When we left the 
ship we reckoned on having about ten dayi suppllesy and now 
we hope to be ahky by rigid economyy to make them last another 
week if possible} Last night the sea was comparatively quiet^ 
but the wind headed us off to about wesUnorth-^westy which bat 
been about our course all day to-day. Another flying-fish cam 
aboard last nighty and one more to-day — both small ones, ffa 
birds, A booby is a great catchy and a good large one makes a 
small dinner for the fifteen of us — that iV, ofcoursoy as dinners 
go in the ‘ Hornet* s ’ long-boat. Tried this mormng to read the 
full service to myself with the Communiony but found it too much $ 
am too weaky and get sleepy y and cannot give strict attention ; so 
/ put off half till this afternoon, 1 trust God will hear the 
prayers gone up for us at home te-dayy and graciously answer 
them by sending us succour and help in this our season of deep 
distress. 

The next day was * a good*day for seeing a ship/ But 
none was seen. The diarist * still feels pretty well,’ though 

< There art nineteen of voyaging ahead yet— M. % 
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very weak j his brdther Henry * bears jup and hjis 

strength the best of any on board/ ‘ I do not feel despondent 
at all, for I fully trust that the Almighty will bear our and 
the home prayers, and He who suffers not a spairow to fell 
sees and cares for us, His creatures/ 

Considering the situation and circumstances, the record 
/of next day, May 29, is one which has a surprise in it for 
those dull people who think that nothing but medicines and 
doctors can cure the sick. A little starvation can really do 
more for the average sick man than can the best meditinfes 
and the best doctors. I do not mean a restricted diet ; I 
mean /a/aZ abstention from food for one or two days, I speak 
from experience ; starvation has been my cold and fever 
doctor for fifteen years, and has accomplished a cure in all 
instances. The third mate told me in Honolulu that the 
‘ PoEt>1ghee ’ had lain in his hammock for months, raising 
his family of abscesses and feeding like a cannibal. We 
have seen that in spite of dreadful weather, deprivation of 
sleep,, scorching, drenching, and all manner of miseries, 
thirteen days of starvation ‘ wonderfully recovered ’ him. 
There were four sailors down sick when the ship was 
burned. Twenty-five days of pitiless starvation have 
followed, and now we have this curious record : ^ All the 
men are hearty and strong ; even the ones that were down sick 
are well^ except poor Peter.^ When I wrote an article 
some months ago urging temporary abstention from food as 
a remedy for an inactive appetite and for disease, I v^as 
accused of jesting, but I was in earnest. ^‘JVe are all 
wmderfiilly well and strong^ comparatively speaking,^ On this 
day the starvation regimen drew its belt a couple of buckle- 
hohes tighter : the bread ratioli was reduced from the usual 
erf cracker the size of a ^Ivcr dollar to the haf of that^ 
fnd one mal was abolished from the daily three ^ This will 
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weaken the men phpicallf, but if there are an^ diseasoi 
an ordinary sort left in them they will disappear. 

Tvjff quarts breadcrumbs lefty onechird of a hamy three 
small cans of oysters^ and twenty gallons of water ^ — ^Captain’s 
Log. 

The hopeful tone of the diaries is persistent. It* is 
remarkable. Look at the map and see where the boat is : 
latitude 16"^ 44', longitude 119° 20'. It is more than two 
hundred miles west of the Revillagigedo Islands, so they arc 
quite out of the question against the trades, rigged as this 
boat is. The nearest land available for such a boat is the 
American group, six hundred and fifty miles awayy westward \ 
still, there is no note of surrender, none even of discourage** 
ment ! Yet, May 30, ‘we have now left: one can of 
oysters ; three pounds of raisins ; one can of soup ; dne^third of d 
ham ; three pints of biscuit-crumbs 

And fifteen starved men to live on it while they creep 
and crawl six hundred and fifty miles. ‘ Somehow I feel 
much encouraged by this change of course (west by north) 
which wc have made to-day.’ Six hundred and fifty miles 
on a hatful of provisions. Let us be thankful, even after 
thirty-two years, that they are mercifully ignorant of the 
fiict that it isn’t six hundred and fifty that they must creep 
on the hatful, but twenty-two hundred / 

Isn’t the situation romantic enough just as it stands I 
No. Providence added a startling detail : pulling an oar 
in that boat, for common seaman’s wages, was a bamhid 
duke — Danish. Wc hear no more of him ; just that men- 
tion, that is aU, with the simfdc remark added that * he is 
one of our best men’— a high enough complimeitt fw 
duke or any other man in those manhood^testiog areuni# 
stances. With that little glimpse of him at his oar^ ^ 
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that fiiut 'Word of fw^se, he vanishes out of our kiioii%x%e 
% ail time* Fm all time, unless he should chaiw^ tipcm 
this note and reveal himself. 

The last day of May is come. And now there is a 
disaster to report : think of it, reflect upon it, :^and try to 
understand how much it means, when you sit down with 
Y^Skt family and pass your eye over your breakfast-table. 
Yesterday there were three pints of bread-crum|^ ; this 
morning the little bag is found open and some of the crumbs 
missing, ^ We dislike to suspect any one of such a rascally 
act, but there is no question that this grave crime has been 
committed. Two days will certainly finish the remaining 
morsels* God grant us strength to reach the American 
group ! ’ The third mate told me in Honolulu that in 
these days the men remembered with bitterness that the 
* Port}'ghee * had devoured twenty-two days’ rations while 
he lay waiting to be ti*ansferred from the burning ship, and 
that now they cursed him and swore an oath that if it 
came to cannibalism he should be the first to suffer for the 
rest. 

Xh captain has lost his glasses^ and therefore he cannot read 
met pocket prayer-books as much as I think he would like^ though 
he #1 Hot familiar with them. 

Further of the captain : *He is a good mail, and has 
been most kind to us — almost fathei ly. He says that if he 
had been offered the command of the ship sooner he should 
have brought his two daughters with him.’ It makes one 
shudi^cr yet to think how narrow an escape it was. 

The tm meals {rations) a day are as fillms : fmrtem 
and a piece of cracker the size of a penny fir tea / a gill 
of moder^ and a piece of ham and a piece if bread^ ^ch the sim 
rf a penny^ for breakfast. — Captain’s i 
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rHe means a penny in thickness as well as in circumference* 
Samuel Ferguson’s diary says the ham was shaved ‘about as 
thin as it could be cut/ 

yune 1* Last night and tthday sea very high and cobbling^ 
breaking over and making us all wet and cold> Weather 
squally^ and there is no doubt that only careful management^ 
with GoX s protecting care — preserved us through both the ni^ht 
and the day ; and really it is most marvellous how every morsel 
that passes our lips is blessed to us. It makes me think daily of 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. Henry keeps up wonderfully^ 
which is a great consolation to me. I somehow have great confix 
dencey and hope that our afflictions will soon be endedy though we 
are running rapidly across the track of both outward and inward 
bound vesselsy and away from them ; our chief hope is a whaler y 
man-ofwary or some Australian ship. The isles we are steering 
for are put down in Bowditchy but on my map are said to be 
doubtful. God grant they may be there ! 

Hardest Captain’s Log* 

Doubtful I It was worse than that. A week later they 
sailed straight over them. 

fune 2. Latitude i8® 9^ Squally^ cloudyy a heavy sea, 
... I cannot help thinking of the cheerful and comfortable time 
we had aboard the ‘ Hornet.* 

Two days* scanty supplies left — ten rations of water apiece 
and a little morsel of bread. But the sun shines an© 
God is merciful. — Captain’s Log. 

Sunday y June 3. Latitude 17® 54'. Heavy sea all nighty 
and from 4 AM. very wety the sea breaking over us in frequent 
slukesy and soaking everything afty particularly. All day the 
sea has been very highy and it Js a wonder that we are not 
swamped. Heaven grant that it may go down this evening I 
Our suspense and condition are getting terrible, t managed this 
mming to crawly more than step^ to the forward end ef tk$ 
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and was surprised to find that I was so wekky espe^Vy bt 
the kgs and knees. The sun has been out agaik^ and I have 
dried some things^ and hope for a better night, 

June Latitude 17® b\ longitude 131® 30'. Shipped 
kakily any seas last nighty and to-day the sea has gone dmm 
somewhat^ although it is still too high for comfort^ as we have 
an occasional reminder that water is wet. The sun has been out 
*all dayy and so we have had a good drying, I have been trying 
for the last ten or twelve days to get a pair of drawers dry 
enough to put on^ and to-day at last succeeded, 1 mention this to 
show the state in which we have lived. If our chronometer is 
anywhere near right y we ought to see the American Isles to* 
morrow or next day. If they are not thercy we have only the 
chanccy for a few daySy of a stray shipy for we cannot eke out the 
provisions more than five or six days longery and our strength is 
failing very fast, I was much surprised to-day to note how my 
legs have wasted away above my knees : they are hardly thicker 
than 'ny upper arm used to be. Stilly I trust in God^s infinite 
mercyy and feel sure he will do what is best for us. To survivCy 
as we have doncy thirty-two days in an open boaty with only 
about ten days* fair provisions for thirty-one men in the first 
placcy and these divided twice subsequently y is more than mere 
unassisted human art and strength could have accomplished and 
endured. 

Bread and raisins all gone, — Captain's Log, 

Men growing dreadjkUy discontentedy and awful grumbling 
and unpkasant talk is arising, God save us from all strife of 
men ; and if we must die take us himself y and not embitter 
our bitter death still more, — Henry's Log. 

June 5. Quiet night and pretty comfortable dayy though 
our sail and block show signs of failingy and need taking dowu — 
vahkh latter is something of a joby as it requires the climbing of 
the mast, W t also had news from forwardy there being discon* 
tmt and some threatening complaints of unfair aUowaneeSy etc,y 
oAt m usereasonabk as foolish ; stilly these thing bid,ps be on our 
guard, I am getting miserably weaky hut try to keep up the 
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ij^ii I tan* If cannot find those hies we can only try to mah 
mtth-^west and get in the track of Sandwich Island^bound vtsseb^ 
Umng as best we can in the meantime. To-day we changed to 
one meal^ that at about noon^ with a small ration of water 
at 8 or g A.M.^ another at 12 AM.^ and a third at 
6 PM. 

Nothing left but a little piece of ham and a gill of watet^^ 
all around. — Captain’s Log. 

They are down to one meal a day now — such as it is— 
and fifteen hundred miles to crawl yet ! And now the horrors 
deepen, and, though they escaped actual mutiny, the attitude 
of the men became alarming. Now we seem to see why 
that curious accident happened, so long ago : I mean Cox’s 
return, after he had been far away and out of sight several 
days in the chief mate’s boat. If he had not come back the 
captain and the two young passengers might have been 
slain, now, by these sailors, who were becoming crazed 
through their sufferings. 

NOTE SECRETLY PASSED BY HENRY TO HIS BROTHER 

Cox told me last night that there is getting to be a good dtal 
of ugly talk among the men against the captain and m 
7hey say that the captain is the cause of all ; that he did not try to 
save the ship at all^ nor to get provisions^ and even would not let 
the men put in some they had ,* and that partiality is thown us 
in apportioning our rations afi. . . . asked "Cox the other day 
if he would statue first or eat human fiesK Cox answered he 
would starve. . . . then told him he would only be killing 
himself If we do not find these islands we would do well U 
prepare for anything^ • • t iV the loudest of alL 

RK^LY 

We can depend on . ^ 9 m $ I thinks and • » # , 
can we not f 
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SECOND NOTE 

i gum fi» and very Kkefy on ... i hut there is titMng* 
, , . and Cox are eertain. There is nothing definite said or 
tailed as yet^ as / understand Cox ; hut starving men are the 
same as maniacs. It would he well to keep a wa*ch on your 
pistol^ so as to havt it and the cartridges safe from iheft. 

Hcnnr*s Log, Jane 5. Dreadful forebodings. God spare 
us from all such horrors ! Some of the men getting to talk a 
good deal. Nothingto write down. Heart very sad. 

Heniy’s Log, June (>. Passed some sea-^weed and som$thing 
that looked like m trunk of an old tree^ hut no birds ; beginning 
to be afraid islands not there. To-day it was said to the cap^ 
tain^ tn the hearing of ally that some of the men would not 
shrinky when a man was deady from using the fleshy though they 
would not kill. Horrible ! God give us all full use of our 
reasoKy and spare us from such things / * From plague ypestilencCy 
and famine ,• from battle and murdeVy and from sudden deathy 
good Lordy deliver ut / ’ 

yum 6. Latitude 16® 30', longitude (chron,) 1 34® 
Dry night and wind steady enough to require no change in sail ; 
hut this A,M, an attempt to lower it proved abortive. First the 
third mate tried and got up to the hlocky and fastened a temporary 
arrangement to reeve the halyards throughy but had to come downy 
weak and almost faintingy before finishing } then Joe triedy and 
after twice auendingy fixed it and hrou^t down the block } hut 
it was very exhausting worky and afterward he was goed for 
neildngau day. The cluenron which we are trying to make 
arm pr the broken block workSy however y very indifferent fyy and 
wWt I am afraidy soon cut the rope. It is very necessary to get 
mifytking connected with the sail in good easy running order 
bffote we get toe weak U do anything with it. 

Onfy three meab Ifft. — Captaun’t hog. 

Latitude 16® 35' If.y longitude t|6^ 30' 
emi uskomfhrtttUi. To-^ shorn m^etty^ 
that the Jmencan Islet are mt therey ^tmbjgh we have 

• ' % »’i 
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hsd mm signs that hoked Hie them» At mm Wi dmded t$ 
ahmdm looking any farther for them^ and to-night haul a litik 
more northerly^ so as to get in the way of Sandwich Island 
vessels^ which fortunately come down pretty well this way — say 
to latitude \ 9® to 20® to get the benefit of the trade->winds. W 
cmrse all the westing we have made is gain^ and I hope tn§ 
chrmometer is wrong in our favour^ for / do not see how any 
such delicate instrument can keep good time with the constant 
jarring and thumping we get from the sea. With the strong 
trade we have^ / hope that a week from Sunday will put us in 
sight of the Sandwich Islands^ if we are not safe by that time hy 
being picked up. 

It is twelve hundred miles to the Sandwich Islands ; the 
provisions are virtually exhausted^ but not the perishing 
diarist’s pluck. 

June 8. My cough troubled me a good deal last nighty and 
therefore / got hardly any sleep at all. Stilly I make out pretty 
welly and should not complain, Yesterday the third mate 
mended the blocky and this P,M, the saily after some difficulty^ 
was got downy and Harry got to the top of the mast and rove 
the halyards through after some hardshipy so that it now works 
easy and well. This getting up the mast is no easy mdttiriai 
any time with the sea we havcy and is very exhausting in our 
present state, W t could only reward Harry by an extra ration 
of water, W t have made good time and course to^Aay, Head^> 
mg her upy howevery makes the boat ship seas and keeps us all 
wet; howevery it cannot be helped. Writing is a rather 
precarious thing these times. Our meal ttnday f&r the fifteen 
consists of half a can of ‘ soup and boullie * ; the other half is 
reserved for to-^morrow, Henry still keeps up grandly^ and is a 
great favourite, God grant he may be spared / 

A better feeling prevails among the men , — Captain’s Log* 

June 9* Latitude 17® 53^ Finished to-Any^ I mesy $ay^ 
our whole stock of provisions^ We have onfy hfi a lower end 
* Sk days to sail yet, T* 
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if a ham^b&ney with some of the outer rind and skin Mn* 
^egnrd to the wnter^ however y I think we have got ten dayf 
sufpfy at our present rate of allowance^ Thhy with what 
nmrishment we can get from boot-legs and such chewable mattery 
we hope will enable us to weather it out till we get to the Sand^ 
wkh IslandSy ory sailing in the meantime in the trdci of vessels 
thither boundy be picked up. My hope is in the latteryfor in all 
human probability I cannot stand the other. Stilly we have 
been marvellously protectedy and Gody / hopey will preserve us all 
in His own good time and way. The men are getting weaker y 
but are still quiet and orderly. 

Sunday y June lO. Latitude 1 8® 40', longitude 1 42® 34'. 
A pretty good night last nighty with some wettings y and again 
another beautiful Sunday. I cannot but think how we should 
all enjoy it at homCy and what a contrast is here ! How terrible 
their suspense must begin to be ! God grant that it may be 
relieved before very longy and He certainly seems to be with us in 
everytling we doy and has preserved this boat miraculously ; for 
sime we left the ship we have sailed considerably over three 
thousand miksy whichy taking into consideration our meagre stock 
of provislonSy is almost unprecedented. As yet I do not feel the stint 
of food so much as I do that of water. Even Henryy who is 
naturally a good water-drinker y can save half of his allowance 
from tim to timcy when / cannot. My diseased throat may 
have something to do with thaty however. 


Nothing is now left which by any flattery can be called 
food. But they must manage somehow for five days more, 
for at noon they have still eight hundred miles to go. It is 
a race for life now. 

This is no time for comments or other interruptions 
from me— every moment is valuable, I will take up the 
boy brother’s diary at this pojnt, and dear the before it 
im^Jciitflj. 
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HENRY FERGUSON'S LOG 

Sund^iy^ June lo. Our ham-^bone has given lH ^ taste ^ 
feed t^&y^ and we have got lefi a little meat and the tmainder 
of the bone for to-^morrow. Certainly^ never was there such a 
meet knuckle-bone^ or one that was so thoroughly appreciated*, 

^ * I do not know that / feel any worse than / did Imt^ 

Sunday^ notwithstanding the reduction of diet ; and I trust that 
we may all have strength given us to sustain the sufferings 
and hardships of the coming week. We estimate that we are 
within seven hundred miles of the Sandwich Islands^ and that 
our average^ daily^ is somewhat over a hundred miles^ so that 
our hopes have some foundation in reason. Heaven send we may 
all live to see land ! 

June II. Ate the meat and rind of our hafn^bonCy and 
have the bone and the greasy cloth from around the ham lefi to 
eat to-morrow, God send us birds or fishy and let us not perish 
of hungery or be brought to the dreadful alternative of feeding on 
human flesh ! As I feel noWy I do not think anything could 
persuade me ; but you cannot tell what you will do when you are 
reduced by hunger and your mind wandering, I hope and pray 
we can make out to reach the islands before we get to this strait ; 
but we have ofie or two desperate men aboardy though they are 
quiet enough now. It is my firm trust and BEiXEr 
THAT WE ARE GOING TO BE SAVED. 

All food gone, — Captain’s Log,‘ 

June 12. Stijf hreezcy and we are fairly flying^-^ead 
ahead of it — and toward the islands. Good hepey but the 
prospects of hunger are awful. Ate ham-hone to-day. It is the 
captain^ birthday; he is fifiy-fiur years old, 

June 1 3. The ham-rags are not quite all gone yety and the 
boot-lepy we findy are very palatable after we get the sak out af 

' It wai at this time discovered thkt the erased sailors had gott^ Ihe 
delusion that the captain had a miUim doihrs in gold coiBCealed allt 
they were conspiring to kiU him and the two passengen and it 
— M. T. 
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jhem, A littk sm^hy I thinky doe$ sme Uttk gmd ; 
knew* . ■' i '' 

Juni 14* Hunger does not pain us mueK knt we an 
dreadJuSy weak^ Our water is getting frightfully low* God 
grant we may see land soon ! Nothing to eat, but feet 
better than I did yesterday* Toward evening saw a magnificent 
rainbow — ^THE EIR$T we had seen. Captain iaidy * Cheer 
.dpy boys ; it*s a propheci^ir^s the bow of promise ! * 

June 15. God he for ever praised for His infinite mercy! 
jLifJVD IN SIGHT / Rapidly neared it and soon were SURE 
of it * ^ . Two noble Kanakas swam out and took the boat 
ashore* We were joyfully received by two white men-^Mr* 
Jones and his steward Charley — and a crozud of native meUy 
WomcUy and children* They treated us splendidly — aided uSy and 
carried us up the hanky and brought us watery poiy bananaSy and 
green cocoanuts ; but the white men took care of us and prevented 
those who would have eaten too much from doing so* Everybody 
overjoyed to see uSy and all sympathy expressed in faceSy deedsy and 
words* W ? were then helped up to the house ; and help we 
needed* Mr* Jones and Charley are the only white men here* 
Treated us splendidly* Gave us first about a teaspoonful of 
spirits in watery and then to each a cup of warm teuy with a 
little bread* Takes every care of us* Gave us later another 
cup of teoy and bread the samcy and then let us go to rest* It 
E THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. . , . God in Hts mercy 
has heard our prayer* * . . Everybody is so kind* Words 
cannot tell* 

June 16 . Mr* Jones gave us a delightful bedy and we 
mrely had a good nighfs rest $ but not sleep — we were too happy 
to skep ; would keep the reality and not let it turn to a delusion 
^--^readed that we might Wake up and find ourselves in the 
boat again* 

It » «n amazing adventure* There is nothing of its 
lort in history that surpalses it in impossibilities made 
In one eKtraordinaiy detail — ^thc suiyival cA every 
'prim in the boat — it probaldy standb abnefn the history 
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of adventures erf its kind. Usually merdy a part of a boat^a 
06 mpany survive^ — officers, mainly, and other educated and 
tenderly-reared men, unused to hardship and heavy labour ; 
the untrained, roughly-reared hard workers succumb. But 
in this case even the rudest and roughest stood the priva* 
tions and miseries of the voyage almost as well as did the 
college-bred young brothers and the captain. I meah^ 
physically. The minds of most of the sailors broke down 
in the fourth week and went to temporary ruin, but physi- 
cally the endurance exhibited was astonishing. Those men 
did not survive by any merit of their own, of course, but by 
merit of the character and intelligence of the captain ; they 
lived by the mastery of his spirit. Without him they 
would have been children without a nurse ; they would 
have exhausted their provisions in a week, and their pluck 
would not have lasted even as long as the provisions. 

The boat came near to being wrecked at the last. As 
it approached the shore the sail was let go, and came down 
with a run ; then the captain saw that he was drifting 
swiftly toward an ugly reef, and an effort was made to 
hoist the sail again ; but it could not be done ; the men’s 
strength was wholly exhausted ; they could not even pull 
an oar. They were helpless, and death imminent. It was 
then that they were discovered by the two Kanakas who 
achieved the rescue. They swam out and maniied the boat, 
and piloted her through a narrow and hardly noticeable 
break in the reef— the only break in it in a stretch of 
thirty-five miles ! The spot where the landing was made 
was the only one in that stretch where footing could have 
been found on the shore ; cv^ywhere else precipices came 
sheer down into forty fathoms K)f water. Also, in all that 
stretch this was the only spot where anybody lived. 

Within ten days after the landing all ^e men biftjoac 
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wm up atiil creq>m^ about* Properly^ they ought to 
killed themselves with the * food * of the last few dajb^ , 
some of them, at any rate — men who had freighted their 
stoiliachs with strips of leather from old boots and with 
chips from the butter cask ; a freightage which they did 
not get rid of by digestion, but by other means. The 
captain and the two passengers did not eat strips and chips, 
as the sailors did, but scraped the boot-leather and the 
wood, and made a pulp of the scrapings by moistening them 
with water. The third mate told me that the boots were 
old and full of holes ; then added thoughtfully, ‘ but the 
holes digested the best.* Speaking of digestion, here is 
a remarkable thing, and worth noting : during this strange 
voyage, and for a while afterward on shore, the bowels of 
some of the men virtually ceased from their functions ; 
in some cases there was no action for twenty and thirty 
days, and in one case for forty-four I Sleeping also came 
to be rare. Yet the men did very well without it. During 
many days the captain did not sleep at all — twenty-one, I 
think, on one stretch. 

When the landing was made, all the men were success- 
fully protected from over-eating except the ‘ Forty ghee ; * 
he escaped the watch and ate an incredible number of 
bananas : a hundred and fifty-two, the third mate said, but 
this was undoubtedly an exaggeration ; I think it was a 
hundred and fifty-one. He was already nearly full of 
leather $ it was hanging out of his ears. (I do not state 
thk on the third mate’s authority, for we have seen what 
sort of a person he was ; I state it on my own.) Tito 
^ Poityghce* ought to have died, of course, and even now 
it seems a pity that he didn’t ; but he got well, and as 
cirty as any of them j and all full of leather, too, the way 
httWas, and butter^timber and handkerchicffi^nd bananas* 
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S^e of the men did eat handkerchiefs in those last da]r% 
sdso socks ; and he was one of them. 

It is to the credit of the men that they did not kill the 
rooster that crowed so gallantly mornings. He lived 
eighteen days, and then stood up and stretched his neck 
and made a brave, weak eflFort to do his duty once more, 
and died in the act. It is a picturesque detail ; and so iff 
that rainbow, too — the only one seen in the forty-three 
days, — raising its triumphal arch in the skies for the sturdy 
fighters to sail under to victory and rescue. 

With ten days’ provisions Captain Josiah Mitchell 
performed this memorable voyage of forty-three days and 
eight hours in an open boat, sailing four thousand miles in 
reality and thirty-three hundred and sixty by direct courses, 
and brought every man safe to land. A bright, simple- 
hearted, unassuming, plucky, and most companionable man. 
I walked the deck with him twenty-eight days — when I 
was not copying diaries, — and I remember him with reverent 
honour. If he is alive he is eighty-six years old now. 

If I remember rightly, Samuel Ferguson died soon after 
we reached San Francisco. I do not think he lived to see 
his home again ; his disease had been seriously aggravated 
by his hardships. 

For a time it was hoped that the two quartet-boats 
would presently be heard of, but this hope suffered dis- 
appointment. They went down with all on board, no 
doubt, not even sparing that knightly chief mate. 

The authors of the diaries allowed me to copy them 
exactly as they were written, and the extracts that I have 
given are without any smoothing over or revision. These 
diaries are finely modest and hnafiected, and with uncon- 
scious and unintentional art they rise toward the climax 
with graduated and gathering force and swing and dramilk 
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iiil:etisit^ 5 they «wecf> you along with a cumulative 
and when the dry rings out at last, ^ Land in sight ! * your 
h^rt h in your mouth, and for a moment you think it is 
you that have been saved. The last two paragraphs ato J 
not improvable by anybody's art ; they are literary goW ; 
and their very pauses and uncompleted sentences have in 
.them an eloquence not reachable by any words. 

The interest of this story is unquenchable ; {t is of the 
sort that time cannot decay. I have not looketf at the 
diaries for thirty-two years, but I find that they have lost 
nothing in that time. Lost i They have gained ; for by 
some subtile law all tragic human experiences gain in pathos 
by the perspective of time. We realize this when in Naples 
we stand musing over the poor Pompeian mother, lost in 
the historic storm of volcanic ashes eighteen centuries ago, 
who lies with her child gripped close to her breast, trying to 
save it, and whose despair and grief have been preserved for 
us by the fiery envelope which took her life but eternalized 
her form and features. She moves us, she haunts us, she 
stays in our thoughts for many days, we do not know why, 
for she is nothing to us, she has been nothing to anyone 
for eighteen centuries ; whereas of the like case to-day we 
should say, ‘ Poor thing 1 it is pitiful/ and forget it in an 
homr* 
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AT THE APPETITE-CURE . 

I 

This establishment’s name is Hochbcrghaus. It is in 
Bohemia, a short day’s journey from Vienna, and being in 
the Austrian Empire is of course a health resort. The 
empire is made up of health resorts ; it distributes health to 
the whole world. Its waters are all medicinal. They are 
bottled and sent throughout the earth ; the natives them- 
selves drink beer. This is self-sacrifice apparently — but 
outlanders who have drunk Vienna beer have another idea 
about it. Particularly the Pilsner which one gets in a small 
cellar up an obscure back lane in the First Bezirk— *the 
name has escaped me, but the place is easily found : You 
inquire for the Greek church ; and when you get to go 
right along by — the next house is that little beer^n^tll. It 
is remote from all traffic and all noise $ it is always Sunday 
there. There are two small rooms, with tow ceilings 
supported by massive arches j the arches and ceilings arc 
whitewashed, otherwise the rooms would pass for cells in 
the dungeons of a bastile. The furniture is plain and cheap, 
there is no ornamentation anywhere ; yet it is a heaven for 
the self-sacrificcrs, for the beer there is incomparable ; there 
is nothing like it elsewhere in the world. In the first 
room you will find twelve or fifteen ladies and gentldmen of 
civilian quality ; in the other one a dozen generals and 
ambassadors. One may live in Vienna many montlit and 



not imr of this place ; but having once heard of aniji’ 
sampled it, the sampler will afterward infest it. 

However, this is all incidental — a mere passing note of 
gratitude for blessings received — it has nothing to do with 
my subject* My subject is health resorts. All unhealthy 
people ought to domicile themselves in Vienna, ahd use that 
as a base, making flights from time to time to the outlying 
resorts, according to need. A flight to Marienbad to get 
rid of ftt $ a flight to Carlsbad to get rid of rheumatism 4 a 
flight to Kaltenlcutgcben to take the water cure and get rid 
of the rest of the diseases. It is all so handy. You can 
stand in Vienna and toss a biscuit into Kaltenleutgeben, 
with a twelve-inch gun. You can run out thither at any 
time of the day 5 you go by phenomenally slow trains, and 
yet inside of an hour you have exchanged the glare and 
swelter of the city for wooded hills, and shady forest paths, 
and soft cool airs, and the music of birds, and the repose 
and peace of paradise. 

And there are plenty of other health resorts at your 
service and convenient to get at from Vienna ; charming 
places, all of them ; Vienna sits in the centre of a beautiful 
world of mountains with now and then a lake and forests $ 
in fitet, no other city is so fortunately situated. 

There is an abundance of health resorts, as I have 
mid. Among them this place — Hochberghaus. It stands 
solitary on the top of a densely wooded mountain, and is a 
bi|il<Kng of great size. It is called the Appetite Anstallt, 
and people who have lost their appetites come here to 
get Aem restored. When I arrived I was taken by Professor 
Hatmberger to his consulting-room and questioned : 

* It if rix oVlock. Wbeft "did you eat last f ’ 

* At noon.* ; 

* Wliit did you cat f * 
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* Next to nothing,* 

* What was on the tabic ? * 

^ The usual things,* 

^ Chops, chickens, vegetables, and so on ? ' 

* Yes ; but don’t mention them — I can’t bear it,* 

^ Are you tired of them ? * 

‘Oh, utterly, I wish I might never hear of than 
again.’ 

‘ The mere sight of food oflFends you, does it ? * 

‘ More, it revolts me.’ 

The doctor considered awhile, then got out a long 
menu and ran his eye slowly down it. 

think,’ said he, ‘that what you need to eat is — 
but here, choose for yourself.’ 

I glanced at the list, and my stomach threw a hand* 
spring. Of all the barbarous lay-outs that were ever con- 
trived, this was the most atrocious. At the top stood 
‘ tough, underdone, overdue tripe, garnished with garlic $ * 
half-way down the bill stoood ‘young cat; old cat ; 
scrambled cat ; ’ at the bottom stood ‘ sailor-boots, scA^ened 
with tallow — served raw.’ The wide intervals of the bill 
were packed with dishes calculated to gag a cannibal. I 
said : 

‘ Doctor, it is not fair to joke over so serious a caSc as 
mine. I came here to get an appetite, not to throw away 
the remnant that’s left.’ 

He said gravely : * I am not joking ; why should I 
joke?’ 

‘ But I can’t cat these horrors.* 

‘Why not?’ 

He said it with a naXveti tliat was admirable, #lietlier if 
was real or assumed. 

‘Why not? Because — why, doctor, for mMths I 
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\me seldom been able tx> endure anything more substanAl 
than omelettes and custards. These unspeakable dishes of 
yOUFS — * 

*Oh, you will come to like them. They are very 
good. And you must eat them. It is a rule of the place, 
and is strict. I cannot permit any departure fronl it,’ 

I said smiling : * Well, then, doctor, you will have to 
permit the departure of the patient, I am going.* 

He looked hurt, and said in a way which changed the 
aspect of things : 

am sure you would not do me that injustice, I 
accepted you in good faith — you will not shame that 
confidence. This appetite-cure is my whole living. If 
you should go forth from it with the sort of appetite which 
you now have, it could become known, and you can sec, 
yours 'If, that people would say my cure failed in your case 
and hence <^n fail in other cases. You will not go ; you 
will not do me this hurt.’ 

I apologised and said I would stay. 

* That is right. I was sure you would not go j it would 
take the food from my frmily’s mouths,* 

* Would they mind that ? Do they cat these fiendish 
thin^ ? * 

^ They ? My family i* His eyes were full of gentle 
wonder, * Of course not,’ 

* Oh, they don’t ! Do you i * 

^Certainly not/ 

*I sec. It’s another case of a physician who do^’t 
take his own medicine.* 

* 1 don’t need it. It is six hours since you Iniiched, 
you liave supper now — 5r later f * 

^ ^ I am not hungry, but now is as goca| a time as 
i^y, wd I would like to be done with it ik 0 hate it off 
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in^r inmd. It is about my usuad time^ and regularity^^ i$ com* 


IJaandcd by all the authorities. Yes, I will try to nibble 
a little now — wish a light horsewhipping would answer 
instead.’ 

The professor handed me that odious 

‘ Choose — or will you have it later ? ’ 

‘ Oh, dear me, show me to my room } I forgot yOtlr 
hard rule/ 

* Wait just a moment before you finally decide. There 
is another rule. If you choose now, the order will be filled 
at once ; but if you wait, you will have to await my 
pleasure. You cannot get a dish from that entire bill until 
I consent/ 

^All right. Show me to my room, and send the cook 
to bed ; there is not to»be any hurry.’ 

The professor took me up one flight of stairs and 
showed me into a most inviting and comfortable apartment 
consisting of parlour, bedchamber, and bathroom. , 

The front windows looked out over a far-resi^iiiig 
spread of green glades and valleys, and tumbled hills ^§othed 
with forests — a noble solitude unvexed by the fussy world. 
In the parlour were many shelves filled witlr books. The 
professor said he would now leave me to myself; artd 
added : , 

* Smoke and read as much as you please, drink all the 

water you like. When you get hungry, ring and give 
your order, and I will decide whether it shall he filled or 
not. Yours is a stubborn, bad case, and L think the first 
ourteen dishes in the bill are each and all too delicate for 
its needs. I ask you as a fitvour to restrain yoursdif and 
not call for them/ • 

‘ Restrain myself, is it ? Give yourself no unea^ness. 
iTow arc going to save money by me. The idea of ^iaaihg 




a«ck fDon^s appdtite back! with this buzzard-fare is clear 
mssmity/ 

I ffiitd it with bittcmcss^’^lbr I felt outraged by this caltxi, 
cold talk over the^ heartfe^j new engines of assassination* 
The dc^or looked grieved, Sut not offended. He laid the 
W1 of ferh on the comciode at my bed’s head, ‘ so that it 
^uld be handy,’ and said : 

‘Yours i$ not the worst case I have encountered, by any 
means ; still it is a bad one and requires robust trfeatment 5 
therefore I shall be gratified if you will restrain yo^ itself 
and skip down to No. 15 and begin with that.’ 

Then he left me and I began to undress, for I was dog- 
tired and very sl^py. I slept fifteen hours and woke up 
finely refreshed at ten the next morning. Vienna coffee ! 
It was the first thing I thought of — that unapproachable 
luxurv — that sumptuous coffee-house coffee, compared with 
which all other European coffee and all American hotel 
cofiec is mere fluid poverty. I rang, and ordered it 5 also 
Vienna bread, that delicious invention. The servant spoke 
through the wicket in the door and said — but you know 
what he said. Hcfreferrcd me to the bill of fare. I 
allowed him to go — f had no further use for him. 

After the bath I dressed and started for a walk, and got 
as as the door. It was locked on the outside, I rang, 
imd the servant came and explained that it was another 
ride. The sedusion of the patient was required until after 
the first meal. 1 had not been particularly anxious to get 
<|tit before j but was different now. Being locked in 
m^es a person wishful to get out. I soon began to find 
it difficult to put in the time. At two o’clock I had been 
hours without fohd. I had been growing 
for some time ; I recognised that I was not only 
oxmf but l^wngry with a strong adjc<?)ivc in froht . 

o 
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0f iU Yet I was 

fere, ' ■'' '*' 'f.' '-•' * 

I must put in the time som^ow. I would read «d 
smoke. I did it ; hour hy bour: The books wertr Ml irf . 
one brecd^ — shipwrecks j pcoidc l^t in deserts ; pec^ shui 
up in caved-in mines ; pd^ple Starving in besieged^ 

1 read about all the revolting dkhes th4t ^er &mtShS^ 
men had stayed their hunger with. During tile first horns 
these things nauseated me : hoiifs followed iil which they 
did not so affect me ; still other hours followed in which I 
found myself smaclcing my lips over some tolerably tnferttal 
messes. When I had been without food forty-five ho#S 
I ran eagerly to the bell and ordered the second dish in tSie 
bill, which was a sort of dumplings containing a cbmp^ 
made of caviar and tar. - : 

It was refused me. During the next fifteen 
I visited the bell every now and then and ordered a di^ 
that was further down the list. Always a rcfusalf » I 
was conquering prejudice after prejudice, right along jt' f JWSS 
making sure progress j I was creeping up on No. wfth 
deadly certainty, and my heart beat faster ^ 
hopes rose higher and higher. y ^ ' 

At last when food had not passed my lips for , she^ 
hours, victory was mine, and I ordered No. 1 5 : 

‘Soft-boiled spring cbicken«^li the egg; six docioii 
hot and fragrant P 

In fifteen miifUtcs it was there ; and the doctor along 
with it, rubbing his hands with joy. He said with great 
excitement: 

‘ It*s a cure, it’s a cure ! 1 knew 1 could do it. Dear 
sir, my grand system never fails— never. } You’ve got yrhhf 
appetite back— you know you have j say jl 
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,,. ||ljl^|#^tid^tl^ ||i^i^<!iii — but i knw I could 

k iqWrtdil n00f ft&i i^How are the birds ? * 

; wa$^myl|ufij|.|H»^ in the world ; and yet 

lldupi I don^eei^ fyf ^Iterrupt me, 

||^*ttr-I c|ui*U|s^ ijay mouth, I really can’t/ 

Then Ae dpci* said 

* The chie h perfect* There is no more doubt nor 
danget* Let the poultry alone; I can tiust you n^ith 
ijk t)Oefeteak, now/ 

^ The bee&teak came— as much as a basketful of it— with 
potatoes, and Vienna bread and coffee ; and I ate a meal 


Ihai that was worth all the costly preparation I had made 
for it. And dripped tears of gratitude into the gravy all the 
time— gratitude to the doctor for putting a little plain 
eotiunon*ieiise into me when I had been empty of it so 
mmff many years. 


Thirty yestit ago Haimbe^r went off on a long voyage 
m a sa$ng*4hip. There were fifteen passengers on board. 
Xht tabio-fare was of t^c .regulation pattern of the day : At 
7 in the morning, a cup M bad coflfee in bed ; at 9; break*- 
fiist ^ bad coffise, with condensed milk ; soggy rolls, 
crackers, salt fish 5 at i p.ai., luncheon : cold tongue, cold 
ham, ccM corned beef, soggy cold rolls, crackers ; 5 P.M., 
4imier t thick pea soup, salt fish, hot corned beef and sour 
kraut, boiiod pork and beans, pudding 5 9 till 1 1 p.m., sitppcf ; 
lea, i|ith amdenied milk, cold tongue, cold ham, {dckles, 
iHckled oysters, pickled pig*s feet, grilled bones, 
geiden buck. 
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At the end of the first week eating had ceased, nibbling 
had taken its place. The passengers came to the table, but 
it was partly to pttt in the time, and partly because the 
wisdom of the ages commanded them to be regular in thdr 
meals. They were tired of the coarse and monotonous fere, 
and took no interest in it, had no appetite for it. All day 
and every day they roamed the ship half hungry, plagu<!d 
by their gnawing stomachs, moody, untalkative, miserable* 
Among them were three confirmed dyspeptics. These 
became shadows in the course of three weeks. There was 
also a bed-ridden invalid ; he lived on boiled rice ; he could 
not look at the regular dishes. 

Now came shipwreck and life in open boats, with the 
usual paucity of food. Provisions ran lower and lower* 
The appetites improved, then. When nothing was left but 
raw ham and the ration of that was down to two ounces a 
day per person, the appetites were perfect. At the end of 
fifteen days the dyspeptics, the invalid, and the most delicate 
ladies in the party were chewing sailor-boots in ecstasy, and 
only complaining because the supply of them was limited* 
Yet these were the same people who couldn^t endure the 
ship’s tedious corned beef and sour kraut and other trudities* 
They were rescued by an English vessel. Wijthin ten days 
the whole fifteen were in as good condition as they had been 
when the shipwreck occurred, 

* They had suffered no damage by their adventure,* said 
the professor. ‘ Do you note that f ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Do you note it well ? ’ 

* Yes — think I do.* 

*But you don’t. You hesitate. You don’t rise to the 
importance of it, I will say it again — with emphasfe — mi 
9ni if thm tufini any damage* 
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* Now I begin to see# Yes, it was indeed jpemarkaWc.* 

‘ Nothing rf the kind# It was perfectly natural. iiThcre 
was no reason why they should suffer damage. They were 
undergoing Nature*s Appetite-Cure, the best and wisest in 
the world/ 

. * Is that where you got your idea i * ^ 

* That is where I got it.’ 

‘ It taught those people a valuable lesson.* 

* What makes you think that ? ’ 

* Why shouldn’t I f You seem to think it taught you 
one.’ 

^ That is nothing to the point. I am not a fool/ 

^ I see. Were they fools ? ’ 

* They were human beings.* 

^ Is it the same thing ? * 

‘Why do you ask ? You know it yourself. As regards 
his health — and the rest of the things — the average man is 
what his environment and his superstitions have made him ; 
and their function is to make him an ass. He can’t add up 
jhree or four new circumstances together and perceive what 
they mean ; it is beyond him. He is not capable of observ- 
ing for himself ; he has to get everything at second-hand. 
If what are miscalled the lower animals were as silly as man 
ii, they would all perish from the earth in a year.* 

* Those passengers learned no lesson, then ? * 

* Not a sign of it. They went to their regular meals in 
the English ship, and pretty soon they were nibbling again 
— ^tiibbUng, appctitcless, disgusted with the ^ food, moody, 
miserable, half hungry, their outraged stomachs cursing and 
swearing and whining and supplicating all day long. And 
in ysiin, for they were the stomachs of fools.* 

^ Then, as I understand your scheme is-^ 

^ Quite simple* Don’t eat dll you arc hungry. If the 
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food fails to taste good, fails to satisfy you, rejoice you^ coiiifort 
you, don’t eat again until you arc v€ry hungry. Then it 
will rejoice you — ^and do you good, too.’ 

‘ And I am to observe no regularity, as to hours ? * 

* When you are conquering a bad appetite — no. After 
It is conquered, regularity is no harm, so long as the appetite 
remains good. As soon as the appetite wavers, apply the 
corrective again — which is starvation, longer short according 
to the needs of the case.’ 

* The best diet, I suppose — I mean the wholesomest — * 

* All diets are wholesome- Some are wholesomer than 

others, but all the ordinary diets are wholesome enough for 
the people who use them. Whether the food be fine or 
coarse it will taste good and it will nourish if a watch be 
kept upon the appetite and a little starvation introduced 
every time it weakens. Nansen was used to fine fare, but 
when his meals were restricted to bear-meat months at a 
time he suffered no damage and no discomfort, because his 
appetite was kept at par through the difficulty of getting 
his bear-meat regularly,’ ^ 

^ But doctors arrange carefully considered and delicate 
diets for invalids.’ 

* They can’t help \t. The invalid is full of inherited 
superstitions and won’t starve himself. He believes it would 
certainly kill him.’ 

* It would weaken him, wouldn’t it i 

* Nothing to hurt. Look at the invalids in our ship- 
wreck. They lived fifteen days on pinches of raw luua, a 
suck at sailor-boots, and general starvation. It weakened 
them, but it didn’t hurt them. It put them in fine dhape 
to eat heartily of hearty food and build themselves up tut a 
condition of robust he^th. But they did not know 

to profit by that $ they lost their opportunity ; they rettmiii^ 
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bifaSds I it served them right Bo you kiurf riie trickle tii^ 
tibehealth-reswt ddetprsplay ?• " ; 

‘Whatisitr 

* My system disguised — covert starvation# Grape*cure^ 
bath-cure, mud-cure — it is all the same. The grape and 
|he bath and the mud make a show and do a trifle of the 
%ork— the real work is done by the surreptitious starvation# 
The patient accustomed to four meals and late hours — at 
both ends of the day — now consider what he has to do at a 
health resort. He gets up at 6 in the morning. Eats 
one egg# Tramps up and down a promenade two hours 
with the other fools# Eats a butterfly# Slowly drinks a 
glass of filtered sewage that smells like a buzzard’s breath. 
Promenades another two hours, but alone ; if you speak to 
him he says anxiously, “ My water ! — I am waking oflF my 
water ! — please don’t interrupt,” and goes stumping along 
again. Eats a candied roseleaf. Lies at rest in the silence 
and solitude of his room for hours ; mustn’t read, mustn’t 
smoke. The doctor comes and feels of his heart, now, and 
his pulse, and thumps his breast and his back and his 
stomach, and listens for results through a penny flageolet j 
then orders the man’s bath — half a degree, R&umur, cooler 
than yesterday. After the bath another egg, A glass of 
sewage at three or fout in the afternoon, and promenade 
solemnly with the other freaks. Dinner at 6-— half a 
deughnut and a cup of tea. Walk again. Half-past 8, 
ait^pat~more buttenfly ; at 9, to bed. Six weeka of this 
ri^ii^think of it. It starves a man out and puts b|a| ill 
Sfdendid condition. It would have the same effect in Lon- 

New York, Jericho — an)rwhere.* 

! How long does it take •to put a pemem in condition 

* It wgbt to take bijt a day or two j butjin fiwt it take* 
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from one to .six weeks, according to the character and 
mentality of the patient.’ 

^ How is that V 

^ Do you see that crowd of women playing football, and 
boxing, and jumping fences yonder ? They have been 
here six or seven weeks. They were spectral poor weaky 
lings when they came. They were accustomed to nibbling 
at dainties and delicacies at set hours four times a day, and 
they had no appetite for anything. I questioned them, and 
then locked them into their rooms — the frailest ones to 
starve nine or ten hours, the others twelve or fifteen. 
Before long they began to beg 5 and indeed they suffered 
a good deal. They complained of nausea, headache, and so 
on. It was good to see them eat when the time was up. 
They could not remember when the devouring of a meal had 
afforded them such rapture — that was their word. Now, 
then, that ought to have ended their cure, but it didn’t. 
They were free to go to any meals in the house, and they 
chose their accustomed fouc. Within a day or two I had 
interfere. Their appetites were weakening. 1 made them 
knock out a meal. That set them up, again. Then they 
resumed the four. I begged them to learn to knock out a 
meal themselves, without waiting for me. Up to a fort- 
night ago they couldn’t; they really hadn’t manhddd 
enough ; but they were gaining it, and now I think they 
are safe. They drop out a meal every now and then of 
their own accord. They are in fine condition now, and 
they might safely go home, I think, but their confidence is 
not quite perfect yet, so they arc waiting awhile.^ 

‘ Other cases are different i ’ 

^ Ok yes. Sometimes a mah learns the whole dick in a 
week. Loims to regulate his appetite and keep it in 
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perfect order.. Leanis to drop out a meal widi frequencl^ 
and not mind it.* 

* But why drop the entire meal out ? Why not a part 
ofit?* 

*It*s a poor device, and inadequate. If the atomach 
jloesn’t call vigorously — with a shout, as you may say — it is 
1 )etter not to pester it but just give it a real rest. Some 
people can eat more meals than others, and still thrive. 
There are all sorts of people, and all sorts of appetites. I 
will show you a man presently who was accustomed to 
nibble at eight meals a day. It was beyond the proper gait 
of his appetite by two. I have got him down to six a day, 
now, and he is all right, and enjoys life. How many meals 
do you aflFect per day ? * 

^ Formerly — for twenty-two years — a meal and a half ; 
during the past two years, two and a half : coffee and a roll 
at 9, luncheon at i, dinner at 7.30 or 8/ 

* Formerly a meal and a half—that is, coffee and a 
roll at 9, dinner in the evening, nothing between-— is 
that it V 

^Yes.* 

^ Why did you add a meal ?* 

‘ It was the family’s idea. They were uneasy. They 
thought I was killing myself.’ 

‘ You found a meal and a half per day enough, all 
through the twenty-two years ? * 

^Plenty.’ 

* Your present poor condition is due to the extra meal. 
Drop it out. You are trying to eat oftener than your 
stomach demands. You don’t gain, you lose. You eat less 
food now, in a day, on two and a half nkals, than you 
fi^nma'iy ate on one and a half.* 
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*Tmc~a good deal less; for in those oW ^ys my 
dinner was a very sizable thing/ 

^Put yourself on a single meal a day, now — dinncr-^for 
a few days, till you secure a good, sound, regular, trust- 
worthy appetite, then take to your one and a half perma- 
nently, and don’t listen to the family any more. When 
you have any ordinary ailment, particularly of a feverish* 
sort, eat nothing at all during twenty-four hours. That 
will cure it. It will cure the stubbornest cold in the h^d, 
too. No cold in the head can survive twenty-four hours’ 
unmodified starvation.’ 

^ I know it. I have proved it many a time. 
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CONCERNING THE JEWS 

Some months ago I published a magazine article ^ descrip- 
tive of a remarkable scene in the Imperial Parliament in 
Vienna, Since then I have received from Jews in America 
several letters of inquiry. They were difficult letters to 
for they were not very definite. But at last I have 
received a definite one. It is from a lawyer, and he really 
asks the questions which the other writers probably believed 
they were asking. By help of this text I will do the 
best I can to publicly answer this correspondent, and also 
the others — at the same time apologising for having failed 
to reply privately. The lawyer’s letter reads as follows : 

* I have read Stirring Times in Austria.*’ One point 
in particular h of vital import to not a few thousand people, 
including myself, being a point about which I have often 
wanted to address a question to some disinterested person. 
The show of military force in the Austrian Parliament, 
which precipitated the riots, was not introduced by any Jew, 
No Jew was a member of that body. No Jewish question 
was involved in the Ausgleich or in the language proposi- 
tion, No Jew was insulting anybody. In short, no Jew 
#as doing any mischief toward any^y whatsoever, 
feet, Jews wate the only ones of the nineteen difi^rent 
races in Austria which did ^ot have a pat1|^— they are ab- 
•olii^y imn-participants. Yet in your art^e you say that 
la rioting which followed, all dasaei ^ peo{de were 
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unanimous only on one thing, viz., in being against the 
Jews* Now, will you kindly tell me why, in your judgment, 
the Jews have thus ever been, and are even now, in these 
days of supposed intelligence, the butt of baseless, vicious 
animosities ? I dare say that for centuries there has been 
np more quiet, undisturbing, and well-behaving citizen, as 
a class, than that same Jew. It seems to me that ignorance * 
and fanaticism cannot alone account for these horrible and 
unjust persecutions. 

^Tell me, therefore, from your vantage point of cold 
view, what in your mind is the cause. Can American Jews 
do anything to correct it either in America or abroad ? 
Will it ever come to an end ? Will a Jew be permitted to 
live honestly, decently, and peaceably like the rest of man- 
kind ? What has become of the Golden Rule ? * 

I will begin by saying that if I thought myself prejudiced 
against the Jew, I should hold it fairest to leave this subject 
to a person not crippled in that way. But I think I have 
no such prejudice. A few years ago a Jew observed to me 
that there was no uncourteous reference to his people in my 
books, and asked how it happened. It happened because 
the disposition was lacking. I am quite sure that (bar one) 

I have no race prejudices, and I think I have no colour 
prejudices nor caste prejudices nor creed prejudices* Indeed, 

I know it. I can stand any society. All that I care to 
know is that a man is a human being — that is enough for 
me ; he can’t be any worse. I have no special regard for 
Satan ; but I can at least claim that I have no prejudice 
against him. It may even be that I lean a little his way, on 
account of his not having a fair show. All religions issue 
Bibles against him, and say the ^most injurious things about 
him, but we never hear his side* We have none but the 
evidence for the prosecution, and yet we have rendered the 
verdict To my mind, this is irregular. It is un-English ; 
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it is un- American ; it is French* Without dhs ppeede^ 
Drqrfus could not have been condemned. Of coi^ Sttiii 
has some kind of a ease, it goes without saying. It may be 
E poor one, but that is nothing ; that can be said about any 
of us. As soon as I can get at the facts I will undertake 
his rehabilitation myself, ifl can find an unpolitic publisher, 
rit isa thing which we ought to be willing to do for any 
one who is under a cloud. We may not pay Satan reverence, 
for that would be indiscreet, but we can at least respect his 
talents. A person who has during all time maintained the 
imposing position of spiritual head of four-fifths of the 
human race, and political head of the whole of it, must be 
granted the possession of executive abilities of the loftiest 
order. In his large presence the other popes and politicians 
shrink to midges for the microscope. I would like to see 
him. I would rather see him and shake him by the tail 
than any other member of the European Concert. In the 
present paper I shall allow myself to use the word Jew as if 
it stood for both religion and race. It is handy ; and, 
besides, that is what the term means to the general world. 

In the above letter one notes these points : 

1. The Jew is a well-behaved citizen. 

2. Can ig lorance and fanaticism account for his 
unjust treatment ? 

3. Can Jews do anything to improve the situation ? 

4* The Jews have no party ; they are non-participants. 

5. Will the persecution ever come to an end ? 

6. What has become of the Golden Rule ? 

PwW Na, 1. — We must grant proposition No. I, ftwr 
several sufficient reasons. The Jew is not a disturber of 
the peace of any country. Even his cncmils will concede 
tl^t. He is not a loafer, he is not a sot, hit is not noisy, 
be is not a brawler nor a rioter, he is not quirrelsomc. In 
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the stati^cs of crime his ftfe^nce is conspicuously rare — 
in all countries^ With murder and other crimes of violence 
he has but little to do : he is a stranger to the hangman* 
In the police court’s daily long roll of ‘assaults’ and 
‘drunk and disorderlies’ his name seldom appears* ..That 
the Jewish honte is a home in the truest sense is a feet 
which no one will dispute. The family is knitted together 
by the strongest aflFections ; its members show each other 
every due respect ; and reverence for the elders is an 
inviolate law of the house. The Jew is not a burden on 
the charities of the state nor of the city ; these could 
cease from their functions without affecting him. When 
he is well enough, he works ; when he is incapacitated, his 
own people take care of him. And not in a poor and 
stingy way, but with a fine and large benevolence. His 
race is entitled to be called the most benevolent of all 
the races of men. A Jewish beggar is not impossible, 
perhaps ; such a thing may exist, but there are few men 
that can say they have seen that spectacle. The Jew has 
been staged in many uncomplimentary forms, but, so‘ fer 
as I know, no dramatist has done him the injustice to stage 
him as a beggar. Whenever a Jew has real need t6 beg, 
his people save him from the necessity of doing it. The 
charitable institutions of the Jews are supported by Jewish 
money, and amply. The Jews make no r^ise about it j 
it is done quietly ; they do not nag and pester and harass 
us for contributions ; they give us peace, and set us an 
example — an example which wc have not found ourselves 
able to follow j for by nature we are not free givers^ and 
have to be patiently and persistently hunted down in the 
interest of the unfortunate. » 4 ^^ 

These fe<;ts are a3l on the credit side of the propositieii 
that the Jew is a good and orderly citiaen. Summed 
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totify that he is quiet, peaceable, indtistrioits, unt^ 
adUhcted to high crimes and brutal dispositions ; that his 
£imil7 life is commendable | that he is not a borden upon 
poWic charities 5 that he is not a beggar j that in benevo^ 
lence he is above the reach of competition. These are the 
very quint*essentials of good citizenship, tf you can add 
ftiat he is as honest as the average of his neighbours — But 
I think that question is affirmatively answered by the fact 
that he is a successful business man. The basis of Isuccessful 
business is honesty j a business cannot thrive whetc . the 
parties to it cannot trust each other. In the matter of 
numbers the Jew counts for little in the overwhelming 
population of New York ; but that his honesty counts for 
much is guaranteed by the fact that the immense wholesale 
business of Broadway, from the Battery to Union Square, is 
subsr^ndally in his hands, 

I suppose that the most picturesque example 'in history 
or a trader’s trust in his fellow-trader was one where it 
was not Christian trusting Christian, but Christian trusting 
Jew. That Hessian Duke who used to sell his subjects to 
George III. to fight George Washington with got rich at 
it; and by-and-by, when tfie wars engendered by the 
French Revolution made his throne too warm for him, he 
was obliged to fly the country. He was in a hurry, and 
had to leave his earnings behind — ^9,000,000, He had to 
risk the money wfth^somc one without security. He did 
not select a Christian, but a Jew — a Jew of only modest 
means, but of high character ; a character m high that it 
I«^ 1 ^ lonesome — Rothschild of Frankfort. Thirty yseais 
later, when Europe bad become quiet and safe again, the 
Bnke came back from overseas, and the Je# returned the 

with interest 

^Swe is tooiher {toe of pictnitsqae 
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The Jew has his other side. He has some discreditable 
ways, though he has not a monopoly of them, because he 
cannot get entirely rid of vexatious Christian competition. 

fihabbiness and dishonesty are not the monopoly of any race or creed, but 
arc merely human : 

‘ Congress has passed a bill to pay ,^379. 56 to Moses Pendergrass, of 
l4il>ertyville, Missouri. Tlie story of the reason of this liberality is 
pathetically interesting, and shows the sort of pickle that an honest man 
may get into who undertakt s to do an honest job of work for Uncle Sam. 
In 1886 Moses Pendergrass put in a bid for the contract to carry the mail 
on the route from Knob Lick to Libertyville and Coffman, thirty miles a 
day, from July i, 1887, for one year. He got the postmaster at Knob 
Lick to write the letter for him, and while Moses intended that his bid 
should be ;^400, his scribe carelessly made it 1 ^ 4 , Moses got the contract, 
and did not find out about the mistake until the end of the first quarter, 
when he got his first pay. When he found at what rate he was working 
he was sorely cast down, and opened communication with the Post Office 
Department. The department informed him that he must either carry 
out his contract or throw it up, and that if he threw it up his bondsman 
would have to pay the Government ^1,459.85 damages. So Moses carried 
out his contract, walked thirty miles every week-day for a year, and 
carried the mail, and received for his labour ^4 — or, to be accurate, ^6.84 ; 
for, the route being extended after his bid was accepted, the pay was 
proportionately increased. Now, after ten years, a bill was finally passed 
to pay to Moses the difference between what he earned uiiucky 
year and wdiat he received.’ 

The ‘ Sun,* which tells the above story, says that bills were introduced 
in three or four Congresses for Moses’ relief, and that committees 
repeatedly investigated his claim. 

It took six Congresses, containing in their persons the compressed 
virtues of 7o»ooo,ooo of people, and cautiously and carefully giving 
expression to those virtues in the fear of God and the next election, eleven 
years to find out some way to cheat a fellow Christian out of about 01 ^ 
on his honestly executed contract, and out of nearly 0200 due him on 
its enlarged terms. And they succeeded. During the same rime they 
paid out ^1,000,000,000 in pensions— a third of it imeanied and un* 
deserved. This indicates a splendid all-around competency in theft, for it 
starts with farthings, and works its industries all the way up to ship-tbadf. 
It may l>e possible that the Jews can beat this, but the man that b^ on It 
is taking c hau cett 
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We have seen that he seldom transgre^ the laws 
critnes of violence* Indeed, his dealings with courts are 
almost restricted to matters connected withiK^merce. He 
* has a reputation for various small forms of and for 

practising oppressive usury, and for burning out to 

get the insurance, and for arranging cunning \o)\tpcts 
which leave him an exit but lock the other man ixi, 
for smart evasions which find him safe and comfortable Just 
within the strict letter of the law, when court and jury kno^y 
very well that he has violated the spirit of it. He is 
frequent and faithful and capable officer in the civil service, 
but he is charged with an unpatriotic disinclination to 
stand by the flag as a soldier — like the Christian Quaker. 

Now if you offset these discreditable features by the 
creditable ones summarised in a preceding paragraph begin- 
ning with the words, ‘ These facts are all on the credit 
ride,* and strike a balance, what must the verdict be ? This, 

I think ; that, the merits and demerits being fiiirly weighed 
and measured on both sides, the Christian can claim no 
superiority over the jkw in the matter of good citizenship. 

Yet iR all countries, from the dawn of history, the 
Jew has been persistently and implacably hated, and with 
frequency persecuted. 

Point No. 2 . — ^ Can fanaticism alone account for this ? * 
Years ago I used to think that it was responsible for 
nearly all of it, but latterly I have come to think that this 
was an error. Indeed, "It is now my conviction that it is 
responsible for hardly any of it. 

In this connection I call to mind Genesis, chapter xlviu 
We have sdl thoughtfully— or unthoughtfully — read the 
patfaeric stcMry of the years of plelity and the years of famine 
^ £gypt» and how Jfoseph, with that opportutlky, made a 
corner in broken hearts, and the crusts of the poor, and 

p 
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liberty>-4 ca^er whereby he took tL natioa*e em0y 
tQ away, to the P®^«y 5 ^ook a nation^ live ^opk Itll 

away, to\he j took a nation’s land away, to the tot 

acre • thenX nation itself, buying it for bread, mait by 

man ^7 woman, child by child, till all were da^es ; 

a everything, left nothing ; a corner so 

jj^^endous that, by comparison with it, the most gigantk 
in subsequent history are but baby things, for it 
de«dt in hundreds of millions of bushels, and its profits were 
^. feckonable by hundreds of millions of dollars, and it was 
^ a disaster so crushing that its effects have not wholly 
disappeared from Egypt to-day, more than three thousand 
years after the event. 

Is it presumable that the eye of Egypt was upon Joseph 
the foreign Jew all this time ? I think it likely. Was it 
friendly ? We mi^ doubt it. Was Joseph establishing a 
character for his race which would survive long in Egypt ? 
and in time would his name come to be familiarly used to 
express that character — like Shylock’s ? It is hardly to he 
doubted. Let us remember that this was centuries before the 
Crucifixion^ 

I wish to come down eighteen hundred years later and 
refer to a remark made by one of the Latin historians# I 
read it in a translation many years ago, and it comes back 
to me now with force. It was alluding to a time when 
people were still living who could have seen the Saviour in 
the flesh. Christianity was so new that the people of Rome 
had hardly heard of it, and had but confused notbns of wli$t 
it was. The substance of the remark was this : Some 


Christians were persecuted in Rome through error^ they 
being ‘ mistaken for Jews* • 

The meaning seems plain. These pagans had nolhitig 
against Christians, but they were q[uitc ready to pofset^im 
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Jews. Tor some reason or other tlity hate4 ft 
thejr even knew what a Christian was. May 1 not 
tbe% that the persecution of Jews ts a thing which 
Christianity and was not born of Christianity i 1 think so. 
What was the origin of the feeling f 

When I was a boy, in the back settlements of the Mis- 
^ipfn Valley, where a gracious and beautiful Sunday-school 
rimf^icity and unpracticality prevailed, the ‘ Yankee * (citizen 
of the New England States) was hated with a splendid 
energy. But religion had nothing to do with it. In a n*adc, 
the Yankee was held to be about five times the match of the 
Westerner. His shrewdness, his insight, his judgment, his 
knowledge, his enterprise, and his formidable cleverness in 
applying these forces were frankly confessed, and most com- 
petently cursed. 

In the cotton States, after the war, the simple and 
ignorant negroes made the crops for the white planter on 
shares. The Jew came down in force, set up shop on the 
plantation, supplied all the negro’s wants on credit, and at 
the end of the season was proprietor of the negro’s share of 
the present crop and of part of his share of the next one. 
Before long, the whites detested the Jew, and it is doubtful 
if the negro loved him. 

The Jew is being legislated out of Russia. The reason 
is not concealed. The movement was instituted because 
the Christian peasant and villager stood no chance against 
bis commercial abilities. He was always ready to lend 
money on a crop, and seU vodka and other necessaries of Ufo 
on credit while the crop was growing. When settlement 
day came be owned the crop ; and next year or year after 
be owned the form, like Joseph* 

^ In the dull and ignorant England of John’s time every- 
body got into debt to the Jew. He gathered t|ll lucrative 
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enterprises into his hands ; he was the king of commerce ; 
he was ready to be helpful in all profitable ways | he even 
financed crusades for the rescue of the Sepulchre. To wipe 
out his account with the nation and restore business to its 
natural and incompetent channels he had to be banished the 
realm. 

For the like reasons Spain had to banish him foul: 
hundred years ago, and Austria about a couple of centuries 
later. 

In all the ages Christian Europe has been obliged to 
curtail his activities. If he entered upon a mechanical 
trade, the Christian had to retire from it. If he set up as 
a doctor, he was the best one, and he took the business. If 
he exploited agriculture, the other farmers had to get at 
something else. Since there was no way to successfully 
compete with him in any vocation, the law had to step in and 
save the Christian from the poor-house. Trade after trade 
was taken away from the Jew by statute till practically none 
was left. He was forbidden to engage in agriculture ; he 
was forbidden to practise law ; he was forbidden to practise 
medicine, except among Jews ; he was forbidden the 
handicrafts. Even the seats of learning and the schools of 
science had to be closed against this tremendous antagonist. 
Still, almost bereft of employments, he found ways to make 
money, even ways to get rich. Also ways to invest his 
takings well, for usury was not denied him. In the hard 
conditions suggested, the Jew without brains could not 
survive, and the Jew with brains had to keep them in good 
training and well sharpened up, or starve. Ages of restrict 
tion to the one tool which the law was not able to take 
from him — his brain — have made that tool singularly 
competent ; ages of compulsory disuse of his hands have 
atrophied them, and he never uses them now. Tlm history 
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has a very, very commercial look, a most sordid ani prao^ 
tical commercial lobk, the business aspect of a Chinese cheap- 
labour crusade* Religious prejudices may account for one 
part of it, but not for the other nine, 

Protestants have persecuted Catholics, but they did not 
^nke their livelihoods away from them. The • Catholics 
liave persecuted the Protestants with bloody and awful 
bitterness, but they never closed agriculture and the handi- 
crafts against them. Why was that ? That has the 
candid look of genuine religious persecution, not a trade- 
union boycott in a religious disguise. 

The Jews are harried and obstructed in Austria and 
Germany, and lately in France ; but England and America 
give them an open field and yet survive, Scotland offers 
them an unembarrassed field too, but there are not many 
take. 5. There are a few Jews in Glasgow, and one in 
Abeirdeen 5 but that is because they can’t earn enough to 
get away. The Scotch pay themselves that compliment, 
but it is authentic, 

I feel convinced that the Crucifixion has not much to 
do with the world’s attitude towards the Jew ; that the 
reasons for it are older than that event, as suggested by 
Egypt’s experience and by Rome’s regret for having perse- 
cuted an unknown quantity called a Christian, under the 
mistaken impression that she was merely persecuting a Jew. 
Merely a Jew — a skinned cel who was used to it, presumably. 
I am persuaded that in Russia, Austria, and Germany nine- 
tenths of the hostility to the Jew comes from the avem|pe 
Christian’s inability to compete successfully with the average 
Jew in business — in cither straight business or the question- 
able sort. * 

In Berlin, a lew years ago, I read a speech #hich frankly 
urged the expulsion of the Jews from Germiuiy $ and the 
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s^gitator's reasm was as frank as his proportion. 2t ubis 
thb: that ei^ty-five per cenU of the successfid iai?*^ycrs 
of Berlin were Jews, and that about the same percentage 
of the great and lucrative businesses of all sorts in 
Germany were in the hands of the Jewish race ! Isn't it 
an amazing confession ? It was but another way of saying 
that in a population of 48,000,000, of whom only 500, ood 
were registered as Jews, eighty-five per cent, of the brains 
and honesty of the whole was lodged in the Jews. I must 
insist upon the honesty — it is an essential of successful 
business, taken by and large. Of course it does not rule 
out rascals entirely, even among Christians, but it is a good 
working rule, nevertheless. The speaker’s figures may 
have been inexact, but the motive of persecution stands out as 
clear as day. 

The man claimed that in Berlin the banks, the ntwtir 
papers, the theatres, the great mercantile, shipping, mining, 
and manufecturing interests, the big army and city con- 
tracts, the tramways, and pretty much all other properties 
of high value, and also the small businesses, were in the 
hands of the Jews. He said the Jew was pushing the 
Christian to the wall all along the line i that it was all a 
Christian could do to scrape together a living 5 and that the 
Jew must be banished, and soon — there was no other way of 
saving the Christian. Here in Vienna, last autumn, an 
agitator said that all these disastrous details were true of 
Austria-Hungary also ; and in fierce language he demanded 
the expulsion of the Jews. When politicians come out 
without a blush and read the baby act in this frank wly, 
unreiuiedy it is a very good indication that they have 
a market back of them, and know where to fish for votel^ 
You note the crucial point of the mentioned agitatsOfi ; 
the argument is that the Christian cannot cen^e wkh the 
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1^, ind that hence his very bread is in peril; To fauina|f 
beinis this k a much more hate-inspiring thipg than is as^ 
detai connecteri with religion. With most people, of a 
necessity, bread and meat take first rank, religion aecand« 
I am convinced that the persecution of the Jew is not due 
in any large degree to religious prejudice. 

* No, the Jew is a money-getter ; and in getting his 
money he is a very serious obstruction to less capable neighs* 
hours who are on the same quest. I think that that is thit 
trouble. In estimating worldly values the Jew is not 
shallow, but deep. With precocious wisdom he found out 
in the morning of time that some men worship rank, some 
worship heroes, some worship power, some worship God, 
and that over these ideals they dispute and cannot unite — 
but that they all worship money ; so he made it the end 
and aim of his life to get it. He was at it in Egypt thirty- 
six centuries ago j he was at it in Rome when that Christian 
got persecuted by mistake for him ; he has been at it ever 
since. The cost to him has been heavy ; his success has 
nude the whole human race his enemy — but it has paid, 
for it h^ l5rought him envy, and that is the only thing 
which men will sell both soul and body to get. He long 
ago observed th.it a millionaire commands respect, a two- 
millionaire homage, a multi-millionaire the deepest deeps of 
adoritioii* We all know that feeling ; we have seen it 
express itself. We have noticed that when the average 
man mentions the name of a multi-millionaire he does it 
with that mixture in his voice of awe and reverence . 
iuist which burns in a. Frenchman's eye when it falls'^" 
anodier man’s centime* 

No, ^ — * The Jcws^iavc no party j they are non* 
piSitticipants*’ 

you hftve let die secret out and j|ven youndf 
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nway. It seems hardly a credit to the race that it is able to 
say that ; or to you, sir, that you can say it without 
remorse ; more, that you should offer it as a plea against 
maltreatment, injustice, and oppression. Who gives the 
Jew the right, who gives any race the right, to sit still in a 
free country, and let somebody else look after its safety ? 
The oppressed Jew was entitled to all pity in the former 
times under brutal autocracies, for he was weak and friend- 
less, and had no way to help his case. But he has ways 
now, and he has had them for a century, but I do not see 
that he has tried to make serious use of them. When the 
Revolution set him free in France it was an act or grace — 
the grace of other people ; he does not appear in it as a 
helper. I do not know that he helped when England set 
him free. Among the Twelve Sane Men of France who 
have stepped forward with great Zola at their head to fight 
(and win, I hope and believe ') the battle for the most 
infamously misused Jew of modern times, do you find a 
great or rich or illustrious Jew helping? In the jCfnited 
States he was created free in the beginning — he did n^ 
need to help, of course. In Austria and Germany and 
France he has a vote, but of what considerable use is it to 
him ? He doesn’t seem to know how to apply it to the 
best effect. With all his splendid capacities and all his fat 
wealth he is to-day not politically important in any country. 
In America, as early as 1854, ignorant Irislv hod-carrier, 
who had a spirit of his own and a way of exposing it to the 
weather, made it apparent to all that he must be politically 
reckoned with ; yet fifteen years before that we hardly 
# knew what an Irishman looked like. As an intelligent 
force and numerically, he hat always been away down, but 
be has governed the country just the same. It was 
* The article was written in the summer of 189S. 




bccutifte he was erganmd* It made his vote valuaW< 5 --- 4 i|!j| 
&ct| essential. ’ 

You will say the Jew is everywhere numerically feeble. 
That is nothing to the point — with the Irishman’s history 
for an object-lesson. But I am coming to your numerical 
feebleness presently. In all parliamentary countries you 
could no doubt elect Jews to the legislatures — and even one 
member in such a body is sometimes a force which counts. 
How deeply have you concerned yourselves about this in 
Austria, France, and Germany ? Or even in America, for 
that matter ? You remark that the Jews were not to 
blame for the riots in this Rcichsrath here, and you add with 
satisfaction that there wasn’t one in that body. That is 
not strictly correct ; if it were, would it not be in order for 
you to explain it and apologise for it, not try to make a 
merit of it ? But I think that the Jew was by no means in 
as large force there as he ought to have been, with his 
chances. Austria opens the suffrage to him on fairly*^liberal 
terms, and it must surely be his own fault that he is so 
much in the background politically. 

As to your numerical weakness. I mentioned some 
figures awhile ago — 500,000 — as the Jewish population of 
Germany* I will add some more — 6,000,000 in Russia, 
5,000,000 in Austria, 250,000 in the United States. I 
take them from memory ; I read them in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ ten. or twelve years ago. Still, I am entirely 
sure of them. If those statistics are correct, my argument 
is as not as strong as it ought to be as concerns America^ 
but it still has strength. It is plenty strong enough as 
concerns Austria, for ten years ago 5,000,000 was nine per 
cent, of the empire’s populatioif. The Irish would govern 
tlie Itingdom of Heaven if they had a strengtib there like 
that. 
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I have some suspicions ; I got them at seccrndhi^nd, 
but they have remained with me these ten or twelve years. 
When I readin the * E.B. ’ that the Jewish populatkm of the 
United States was 250,000 I wrote the editor, and explatfied 
to him that I was personally acquainted with more Jews 
than that in my country, and that his figures were without 
a doubt a misprint for 25,000,000. I also added that I was 
periionally acquainted with that many there ; but that was 
only to raise his confidence in me, for it was not true. His 
answer miscarried, and I never got it ; but I went around 
talking about the matter, and people told me they had 
reason to suspect that for business reasons many Jews whose 
dealings were mainly with the Christians did not report them- 
selves as Jews in the census. It looked plausible j it looks 
plausible yet. Look at the city of New York ; and look 
at Boston, and Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and Chicago, 
and Cincinnati, and San Francisco — how your race swarms 
in those places ! — and everywhere else in America, down to 
the least little village. Read the signs on the marts of 
commerce and on the shops : Goldstein (gold stone), 
Edclstcin (precious stone), Blumenthal (flower-vale), 
Rosenthal (rose-vale), Veilchenduft (violet odour), 
Singvogcl (song-bird), Rosenxweig (rose branch), and all 
the amazing list of beautiful and enviable names which 
Prussia and Austria glorified you with so long ago. It is 
another instance of Europe’s coarse and cruel persecution of 
your race ; not that it was coarse and cruel to outfit it with 
{^etty and poetical names like those, but it was coarse and 
cruel to make it pay for them or else take such hideeps 
often indecent names that to-day their owners never use 
them ; or, if they do, only o;i official papers. And it ivis 
the many, not the few, who got the odious names, 
being too poor to bribe the officials to grant them beOicjr 
ones. 
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^ llotr wfaf was the race raunoed f ‘ l iait tietill' t<dd' 
thrt in Prum it was given to using ficddous nnnes, and 
cfasaging them, so a$ to beat the tax-gatherer, escape 
iflslittLfjr service, and so on $ and that finally the idea was 

Upon of furnishing all the inmates of a hoise with oiti 
and iht mmi mrmim^ and then holding the house responsible 
r'Jght along for those inmates, and accountable for any, 
disappearances that might occur ; it made the Jews keep 
tmck of each othety for self-interest’s sake, and saved the 
Government the trouble.* 

If that explanation of how the Jews of Prussia came to 
be renamed is correct, if it is true that they fictitiously 
registered themselves to gain certain advantages, it may 
possibly be true that in America they refrain from registering 
themselves as Jews to fend oflF the damaging prejudices of 
the Christian customer. I have no way of knowing 
whether this notion is well founded or not. There may be 
other and better Ways of explaining why only that poor 
little 250,000 of our Jews got into the ‘ Encyclopaedia.* I 
may, of course, be mistaken, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that we have an immense Jewish population in 
America. 

Pmnt 3» — ^Can Jews do anything to improve the 

situation 

I think so. If I may make a suggestion without 

* In Aastiria the renaming was merely done because the Jews in some 
newly-acquired regions bad no surnames, but were mostly named Abial)aj|i 
and Moses, and therefore the tax-gatherer could not tell t’other 
which, and was likely to lose bis reason over the matter. The renathft% 
Will put into the hands of the War pepartment, and a chajcming mesi tbf 
l^oeiess young lieutenants made of To them a Jew wi^ of no son Of 
ddtsei|uOnce, and they labelled the race In a way to make die angels Weep. 
As 4a exuaple, take these two ; Akuham Belfyache and Sekmui Credited 
* Nlstmms Studim^^ hy Karl ^ 
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^cming to be trying to teach my grandmother how to sock 
eggs, I will oflFer it. In our days we have learned the value 
of combination. We apply it everywhere^ — ^in railway 
systems, in trusts, in trade unions, in Salvation Armi% in 
minor politics, in major politics, in European Concerts, 
Whatever our strength may be, big or little, we organise it. 
We have found out that that is the only way to get the 
most out of it that is in it. We know the weakness of 
individual sticks, and the strength of the concentrated faggot. 
Suppose you try a scheme like this, for instance. In Eng- 
land and America put every Jew on the census-book as a 
Jew (in case you have not been doing that). Get up volun- 
teer regiments composed of Jews solely, and when the drum 
beats, fall in and go to the front, so as to remove the 
reproach tiiat you have few Mass^nas among you, and that 
you feed on a courblxy but don’t like to fight for it. Next, 
in politics, organise your strength, band together, and 
deliver the casting-vote where you raif, and, where you 
can’t, compel as good terms as possible. You huddle 
to yourselves already in all countries, but yoa huddle to no 
sufficient purpose, politically speaking* You do not seem to 
be organised, except for your charities. There you are 
omnipotent ; there you compel your due of recognition— 
you do not have to beg for it. It shows what you can do 
when you band together for a definite purpose. 

And then from America and England you can encourage 
your race in Austria, France, and Germany, and materially 
help it. It was a pathetic tale that was told by a poor Jew 
in Galicia a fortnight ago during the riots, after he had been 
raided by the Christian peasantry and despoiled of everything 
he had. He said his vote Was of no value to him, and he 
wished he could be excused from casting it, for, indee<l^ 
casting it was a sure damage to him, since, no matter whkh 
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party he voted for, the other party would come straigM and' 
l^e its revenge out of him.. Nine per cent, of the 
population of the empire, these Jews, and apparently they 
imniiot put a plank into any candidate’s platform ! If you 
will send our Irish lads over here I think they will otganise 
your race and change the aspect of the Reichsrath. 

*• You seem to think that the Jews take no hand in 
politics here, that they are ^ absolutely non-participants.’ I 
am assured by men competent to speak that this is a very 
large error, that the Jews are exceedingly active in politics 
all over the empire, but that they scatter their work and 
their votes among the numerous parties, and thus lose the 
advantages to be had by concentration. I think that in 
America they scatter too, but you know more about that 
than I do. 

Speaking of concentration. Dr. Herzl has a clear insight 
into the value of that. Have you heard of his plan ? He 
wishes to gather the ws of the world together in Palestine, 
with a government of their own — under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan, I suppose. At the Convention of Berne, last 
year, there were delegates from everywhere, and the 
proposal was received with decided favour. I am not the 
Sultan, and I am not objecting ; but if that concentration ot 
the cunningest brains in the world were going to be made 
in a free country (bar Scotland), I think it would be politic 
to stop it. It will not be well to let that race find out its 
strength. If the horses knew theirs, we should not ride any 
more. 

No, S*— * Will the persecution of the Jews ever 
come taan end i* 

On the score of religion, I think it has already come to 
an cud* On the score of race prejudice and fifadc, I have 
the idea that it will continue. That is, here dud there i^i 
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ipots about the world, where a barbarous ignorance gnd a 
iort of mere animal civilisation prevail ; but I do not 
think that elsewhere the Jew need now stand in any fekr of 
being robbed and raided. Among the high civilisations he 
seems to be very comfortably situated indeed, and to have 
more than his proportionate share of the prosperities going. 
It has that look in Vienna. I suppose the race prejudice 
cannot be removed ; but he can stand that ; it is no 
particular matter. By his make and ways he is substantially 
a foreigner wherever he may be, and even the angels dislike 
a foreigner, I am using this word foreigner in the 
German sense — stranger. Nearly all of us have an antipathy 
to a stranger, even of our own nationality. We pile grip- 
sacks in a vacant seat to keep him from getting it ; and 
a dog goes further, and does as a savage would— challenges 
him on the spot. The German dictionary seems to ulake 
no distinction between a stranger and a foreigner ; in its 
view a stranger is a foreigner — a soy*i^ position, I thinks 
You will always be by ways and habits and predilections 
substantially strangers — foreigners — ^wherever you are, and** 
that will probably keep the race prejudice against you alive# 
But you were the favourites of Heaven originally, and 
your manifold and unfair prosperities convince me that you 
have crowded back into that snug place again. Here is 
an incident that is significant. Last week in Vienna a 
hailstorm struck the prodigious Central Cemetery and made 
wasteful destruction there. In the Christian part of it, 
according to the official figures, 621 window-panes w^ere 
broken ; more than 900 singing-birds were killed j five 
great trees and many small ones were torn to dwrijls and 
the shreds scattered for affid wide by the wind ^ " the 
ornamental plants and other decorations of the graves wixt 
ntined, and more than a hunifaed tomb-lanterm diaftered j 
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^ ^ look the cdnc^ys whole force ot |0O larapres 
wjare tham tfoec dap to dear away the storuiifs i^ec^ci^t 
In the report occurs this remark — and in its italict pn cah 
hear it grit its Christian teeth : * • • . lediglich die hr^iM^ 
tiuhe Abtheilung des Friedhofes vom Hagelwetter gSuzlkh 
vifuhmt worden war.* Not a hailstone hit " the Jewish 
reservation I Such nepotism makes me tired. 

Point No. 6. — *What has become of the Golden 


Rule?* 

It exists, it continues to sparkle, and is well taken: care 
of. It is Exhibit A in the Church’s assets, and we pull it 
out every Sunday and give it an airing. But you arc not 
permitted to try to smuggle it into this discussion, where it 
is irrelevant and would not feel at home. It is strictly 
religious furniture, like an acolyte, or a contribution-plate, 
or any of those things. It has never been intruded into 
business ; and Jewish persecution is not a rdigious passion, 
it is a business passio;;:^^ 

To concede , — If the statistics are right, the Jews con- 
stitute but one per cent, of the human race. It suggests 
a nebulous dim puff of star-dust lost in the blaze of the 
Milky Way* Properly the Jew ought hardly to be heard 
ofj but he is heard of, has always been heard of. He 
is as prominent on the planet as any other people, and 
his commercial importance is extravagantly out of pro- 
portion to the smallness of his bulk. His contributions to 
the world’s list of great names in literature, science, art, 
mutic, finance, medicine, and abstruse learning are also 
vmvf out of fuoportion to the weakness of his numbers. 
He has made a marvellous fight in this world, in all the 
I and has done it with his hands tied behind him. He 
emW be vain of himsdf, and be excused % it. The 
the Babylonian, and the Persian ro% filled the 
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planet with sound and splendour, then &ded to dream-stuff 
and passed away 5 the Greek and the Roman followed, and 
made a vast noise, and they are gone ; other peoples have 
sprung up and held their torch high for a time, but it 
burned out, and they sit in twilight now, or have vanished. 
The Jew saw them all, beat them all, and is now what 
he always was, exhibiting no decadence, no infirmities 
of age, no weakening of his parts, no slowing of his 
energies, no dulling of his alert and aggressive mind. All 
things are mortal but the Jew ; all other forces pass, but he 
remains. What is the secret of his immortality ? 


Postscript — The Jew as Soldier 

When I published the above article in * Harper’s 
Monthly,’ I was ignorant — like the rest or the Christian 
world — of the fact that the Jew had a record as a soldier, 
I have since seen the official statisti^^nd I find that he 
furnished soldiers and high officersTo the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the Mexican War. In the Civil War 
he was represented in the armies and navies of both the North 
and the South by 10 per cent, of his numerical strength 
— the same percentage that was furnished by the Christian 
populations of the two sections. This large fact means 
more than it seems to mean ; for it means that the Jew^s 
patriotism was not merely level with the Christian’s, but 
overpassed it. V/hen the Christian volunteer arrived in 
camp he got a welcome and applause, but as a rule the Jew 
got a snub. His company was not desired, and he was 
made to feel it. That he nevertheless conquered his 
wounded pride and sacrificed both that and his blood for his 
flag raises the average and quality of his patriotism above 
the Christian’s. His record for capacity, for fidelity, and 



Ibr galhnt soldiership in the field is as good as any one’s. 
This is true of the Jewish private soldiers and of the Jewish 
generals alike. Major-General O. O. Howard speaks of 
one of his Jewish staff officers as being ^ of the bravest and 
best 5 * of another — killed at Chancellorsvilk — as being 
* a true friend and a brave officer ; ’ he highly praises two 
oF«his Jewish brigadier-generals ; finally, he uses these strong 
words : ‘ Intrinsically there are no more patriotic men to be 
found in the country than those who claim to be of Hebrew 
descent, and who served with me in parallel commands or 
more directly under my instructions,* 

Fourteen Jewish Confederate and Union families con- 
tributed, between them, fifty-one soldiers to the war. 
Among these, a father and three sons ; and another, a 
father and four sons. 

In ^he above article I was neither able to endorse nor repel 
the common reonwch that the Jew is willing to feed upon 
a country but not t<>^%ht for it, because 1 did not know 
whether it was true or tiffse. I supposed it to be true, but 
it is not allowable to endorse wandering maxims upon 
supposition — except when one is trying to make out a case. 
I'hat slur upon the Jew cannot hold up its head in presence 
of the figures of the War Department. It has done its 
work, and done it long and faithfully, and with high approval : 
it ougKt to be pensioned off now, and retired from active 
service. 
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FROM THE aONDON TIMES' ■ 
OF 1904 

I 

Correspondence of the ^London Times'^ 

Chicago, jipril I, 1904 

I RESUME by cable-telephone where I left off yesterday. 
For many hours now, this vast city — along with the rest 
of the globe, of course — has talked ^ nothing btlfejiie 
cxtraoi dinary episode mentioned jja/my last report. In 
accordance witli your instructions, I will ndw tra<^ the 
romance from its beginnings down to the culmination of 
yesterday — or to-day ; call it which you like. By an Q<|<j[ 
chance, I was a personal actor in a part of this dran^ 
myself. The opening scene plays in Vienna. Date, one 
o’clock in the morning, March 31, 1898. I had spent die 
evening at a social entertainment. About midnight I we|it 
away, in company with the military attaches of the British, 
Italian, and American embassies, to finish with a late smoke. 
This function had been appointed to take place in the house 
of Lieutenant Hillyer, the third attach6 mentioned in the 
above list. When we arrived there we found sevaral 
visitors in the room : young Szczepanik ; ^ Mr. K*, hi« 

* Fronounetd (approsdmately) 
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iiimiidsil backer; Mr. W., the Utter’s secretaiyi an4 
Ltetitehant Clayton, of the United States Army. War was 
at that time threatening between Spain and our country, 
and Lieutenant Clayton had been sent to Europe on 
military business. I was well acquainted with young 
Szczepanik and his two friends, and I knew Mr. Clayton 
•^lightly, I had met him at West Point years before, when 
he was a cadet. It was when General Merritt was super- 
intendent. He had the reputation of being an able oflScer, 
and also of being quick-tempered and plain-spoken. 

This smoking-party had been gathered together partly 
for business. This business was to consider the availability 
of the telelectroscope for military service. It sounds oddly 
enough now, but it is nevertheless true that at that time 
the invention was not taken seriously by any one except its 
inventor. Even his financial supporter regarded it merely 
as a curious and interesting toy. Indeed, he was so con- 
vinced of this that had actually postponed its use by the 
general world to the end of the dying century by granting 
a two years’ exclusive lease of it to a syndicate, whose intent 
was to exploit it at the Paris World’s Fair. When we 
entered the smoking-room we found Lieutenant Clayton 
and Szczepanik engaged in a warm talk over the telelec- 
troscopc in the German tongue. Clayton was saying : 

* Well, you know my opinion of it, anyway ! * and he 
brought his fist down with emphasis upon the table. 

^ And I do not value it,* retorted the young inventor, 
with provoking calmness of tone and manner. 

Chytoh turned to Mr. K., and said : 

* / cannot sec why you arc wasting money on this toy. 
In my opinion, the day will npver come when it will do a 
fiirtbttig’s worth of real service for any human bang/ 

That may be ; yes, that may be ; still, I l^ve put the 
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money in it, and am content. I think, myself, that it is 
only a toy ; but Szczepanik claims more for it, and I know 
him well enough to believe that he can see farther than I 
can — cither with his telelectroscope or without it.* 

The soft answer did not cool Clayton down ; it seemed 
only to irritate him the more ; and he repeated and empha- 
sised his conviction that the invention would never do anjf 
man a farthing’s worth of real service. He even made it 
^ brass * farthing, this time. Then he laid an English 
farthing on the table, and added : 

‘Take that, Mr. K., and put it away ; and if ever the 
telelectroscope does any man an actual service — mind, a 
real service — please mail it to me as a reminder, and I will 
take back what I have been saying. Will you ? * 

‘I will,* and Mr. K. put the coin in his pocket. 

Mr. Clayton now turned toward Szczepanik, and 
began with a taunt — a taunt which did not reach a finish j 
Szczepanik interrupted it with a hardy^tort, and followed 
this with a blow. There was a bfl^k fight for a moment 
or two ; then the attaches separated the men. 

The scene now changes to Chicago. Time, the 
autumn of 1901. As soon as the Paris contract released the 
telelectroscope, it was delivered to public use, and was soon 
connected with the telephonic systems of the whole world. 
The improved ‘ limitless-distance ’ telephone was presently 
introduced, and the daily doings of the globe made visible 
to everybody, and audibly discussible, too, by witnesses 
separated by any number of leagues. 

By-and-by Szczepanik arrived in Chicago. Clayton 
(now captain) was serving in that military department at 
the time. The two men resumed the Viennese quarrel of 
1898. On three different occasions they quarrelled, and 
were separated by witnesses. Then came an intcr^ of 
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two months, during Which time Szczepanffc was not seen 
by any of his friends, and it was at first supposed that he 
had gone oflF on a sight seeing tour and would soon be heard 
from. But no j no word came from him. Then it was 
supposed that he had returned to Europe. Still, t'me drifted 
.oii, and he was riot heard from. Nobody was troubled, for 

was like most inventors and other kinds of poets, and 
' Went and came in a capricious way, and often without 
notice. 

Now comes the tragedy. On December 29, in a 
dark and unused compartment of the cellar under Captain 
Clayton’s house, a corpse was discovered by one of 
Clayton’s maid-servants. Friends of deceased identified it as 
Szczepanik’s, The man had died by violence. Clayton 
was arrested, indicted, and brought to tried, charged with 
this murder. The evidence against him was perfect in 
every detail, and Absolutely unassailable. Clayton admitted 
this himself. He 1 >aid^ that a reasonable man could not 
examine this testimony with a dispassionate mind and not 
be convinced by it 5 yet the man would be in error, never- 
theless. Clayton swore that he did not commit the 
murder, and that he had had nothing to do with it. 

As your readers will remember, he was condemned to 
death. He bad numerous and powerful friends, and they 
worked hard to save him, for none of them doubted the 
truth of his assertion. I did what little I could to help, for 
I had long since become a close friend of his, and thought 
I knew that it was not in his character to inveigle an 
enemy into a corner and assassinate him. During 1902 
and 1903 he was several times reprieved by the governor ; 
he was reprieved once more in *the beginning of the present 
jtMf and the execution day postponed to March 31, 

The governor’s situation has been embarrassing, from the 
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day of the condemnation, because of the fact that Clayton’s 
wife is the governor’s niece. The marriage took place in 
1899, when Clayton was thirty-four and the girl twenty- 
three, and has been a happy one. There is .one child, a 
little girl' three years old. Pity for the poor mother and 
child kept the mouths of grumblers closed at first ; but this* 
could not last for ever — for in America politics has a hand 
in everything — and by-and-by the governor’s political 
opponents began to call attention to his delay in allowing 
the law to take its course. These hints have grown 
more and more frequent of late, and more and more 
pronounced. As a natural result, his own party grew 
nervous. Its leaders began to visit Springfield and hold 
long private conferences with him. He was now between 
two fires. On the one hand, his niece was imploring him 
to pardon her husband ; on the other were the leaderi^ 
insisting that he stand to his plain duty chief magistrate 
of the State, and place no further bar^to Clayton’s execution. 
Duty won in the struggle, and the Gfovernor gave his word 
that he would not again respite the condemned man. 
This was two weeks ago. Mrs, Clayton now said ; 

* Now that you have given your word, my last hope is 
gone, for I know you will never go back from it. But you 
have done the best you could for John, and I have no 
reproaches for you. You love him, and you love me, and 
we know that if you could honourably save him, you 
would do it. I will go to him now, and be what help I 
can to him, and get what comfort 1 may out of the few 
days that are left to us before the night comes which wifi 
have no end for me in life. You will be with me that da|^ f 
You will not let me bear it**aionc ?’ ' 

‘ I will take you to him myself, poor child^ and I wSB 
be near you to the last.’ 
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By the governor’s command^ Clayton was now alowed 
every indulgence he might ask for which could interest his 
mind and soften the hardships of his imprisonment. His 
wife and child spent the days with him ; I was his com* 
panion by night. He was removed from the narrow cell 
.which he had occupied during such a dreary stretch of time, 
and given the chief warden’s roomy and comfortable 
quarters. His mind was always busy with the catastrophe 
of his life, and with the slaughtered inventor, and he now 
took the fancy that he would like to have the teleleirtro- 
scope and divert his mind with it. He had his wish. The 
connection was made with the international telephone- 
station, and day by day, and night by night, he called up 
one corner of the globe after another, and looked upon its 
life, and studied its strange sights, and spoke with its people, 
and lealised that by grace of this marvellous instrument he 
was almost as free as the birds of the air, although a 
prisoner under locks and bars. He seldom spoke, and I 
never interrupted him when he was absorbed in this 
amusement. I sat in his parlour and read, and smoked, 
and the nights were very quiet and reposefully sociable, and 
I found them pleasant. Now and then I would hear him 
say *Give me Yedo;’ next, ^Give me Hong-Kong ; ’ 
next, ^ Give me Melbourne.’ And I smoked on, and read 
in comfort, while he wandered about the remote under- 
world, where the sun was shining in the sky, and the people 
were at their daily work. Sometimes the talk that came 
from those fer regions through the microphone attachment 
interested me, and I listened. 

Yesterday — keep calling it yesterday, which is quite 
mtutaly for certain reason^ — the instrument remained 
npiised, and that also was natural, for it w|s the eve of 
tlie ocecution day. It was fpent in tears and lamentations 
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and farewells. The governor and the wife and child re- 
mained until a quarter-past eleven at night, and the scenes 
I witnessed were pitiful to see. The execution was to take 
place at four in the morning. A little after eleven a sound 
of hammering broke out upon the still night, and there was 
a glare of light, and the child cried out, ‘What is that, 
papa ? * and ran to the window before she could be stopped 
and clapped her small hands and said, ‘ Oh, come and «Jec, 
mamma — such a pretty thing they are making ! * The 
mother knew — and fainted. It was the gallows 1 

She was carried away to her lodging, poor woman, and 
Clayton and I were alone — alone, and thinking, brooding, 
dreaming. We might have been statues, we sat so motion- 
less and still. It was a wild night, for winter was come 
again for a moment, after the habit of this region in the 
early spring. The sky was starless and black, and a strong 
wind was blowing from the lake. The sijence in the room 
was so deep that all outside sounds .seemed exaggerated 
by contrast with it. These souitds were fitting ones ; 
. they harmonised with the situation and the conditions : 
the boom and thunder of sudden storm-gusts among thi^ 
roofs and chimneys, then the dying down into moanings 
and wailings about the caves and angles ; now and then 
a gnashing and lashing rush of sleet along the window- 
panes ; and always the mufiied and uncanny hammering 
of the gallows-builders in the court-yard. After an age 
of this, another sound — far off, and coming smothered 
and faint through the riot of the tempest — a bell tolling 
twelve ! Another age, and it was tolled again. By-and-by, 
again. A dreary long interval after this, then the spectral 
sound floated to us once more— one, two, three ; and this 
time we caught our breath ; sixty minutes of life left I 
Clayton rose, and stood by the window, and looked up 
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into the black and listened to the thrashing sle^^ and 
the piping wind j then he said : * That a dying man's last 
of eaith should be— this ! ' After a little he said : * I must 
see the sun again — the sun ! * and the next moment he was 
feverishly calling : ‘ China ! Give me China — Peking I * 

I was strangely stirred, and said to myself : ‘ To think 
'that it is a mere human being who does this unimaginable 
miracle — turns winter into summer, night into day, storm 
into calm, gives the freedom of the great globe to a prisoner 
in his cell, and the sun in his naked splendour to a man 
dying in Egyptian darkness ! ' 

I was listening. 

‘ What light ! what brilliancy ! what radiance I • • • 
This is Peking ? * 

‘Yes.’ ^ 

‘ The time ? ’ 

‘ Mid-afternopn.' 

‘ What is the great crowd for, and in such gorgeous 
costumes f What masses and masses of rich colour and 
barbaric magnificence ! And how they flash and glow and 
burn in the flooding sunlight 1 What is the occasion or 
it all?’ 

‘ The coronation of our new emperor — the Czar,’ 

‘ But I thought that that was to take place yesterday.’ 

‘ This is yesterday — to you.’ 

‘Certainly it is* But my mind is confused, these days: 
there are reasons for it. . . . Is this the beginning of the 
procession ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no ; it began to move an hour ago*’ 

* Is there much more of it still to come ? ’ 

* Two hours of it. Why do you sigh ? ’ " 

‘ Because I should like to see it all.’ 

* And why can’t you i * 
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* I have to go — ^presently/ 

* You have an engagement ? ’ 

After a pause, softly: *Yes.’ After another pause: 
* Who are these in the splendid pavilion ? ’ 

‘ The imperial family, and visiting royalties from here 
and there and yonder in the earth/ 

‘ And who are those in the adjoining pavilions to the 
right and left i ’ 

* Ambassadors and their families and suites to the right ; 
unofficial foreigners to the left/ 

* If you will be so good, I * 

Boom ! That distant bell again, tolling the half-hour 
faintly through the tempest of wind and sleet. The door 
open^, and the governor and the mother and child entered 
— the woman in widow’s weeds ! She fell upon her hus- 
band’s breast in a passion of sobs, and I — I could not stay ; 
I could not bear it. I went into the , bedchamber, and 
closed the door. I sat there waiting — ^waiting — waiting, 
and listening to the rattling sashes and the blustering of the 
storm. After what seemed a long, long time, I heard a 
rustle and movement in the parlour, and knew that the 
clergyman and the sheriff and the guard were come. There 
was some low-voiced talking ; then a hush ; then a prayer, 
with a sound of sobbing ; presently, footfiills — the departure 
for the gallows ; then the child’s happy voice : ‘ Don’t cry 
mamma, when we’ve got papa again, and taking him 
home.* 

The door closed 5 they were gone. I was ashamed : I 
was the only friend of the dying man that had no spirit, no 
courage. I stepped into the room, and said I would be a 
man and would follow. But we are made as we arp 
and we cannot help it. 1 did not go. 

I fidgeted about the room nervously, and presently went 
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to the window and softly raised it— drawn by that dread 
Jascination which the terrible and the awful exert— and 
looked down upon the court-yard. By the garish light 
of the electric lamps I saw the little group of privileged 
witnesses, the wife crying on her uncle’s breast, the con- 
.deuined man standing on the scaffold with the hdlter around 
hiS neck, his arms strapped to his body, the black cap on his 
head, the sheriff at his side with his hand on the drop, the 
clergyman in front of him with bare head and his book in 
his hand. 

^ I am the resurrection and the life * 

I turned away. I could not listen ; I could not look. 
I did not know whither to go or what to do. Mechanically 
and without knowing it, I put my eye to that ^jtrange 
instrument, and there was Peking and the Czar’s procession ! 
7'hc next moment I was leaning out of the window, gasping, 
suffocating, trying to speak, but dumb from the very immi- 
nence of the necessity of speaking. The preacher could 
speak, but I, who had such need of words — 

^ And may God have mercy upon your souL Amen^ 

The sheriff drew down the black cap, and laid his hand 
u|X)n the lever. I got my voice. 

^ Stop, for God’s sake ! The man is innocent. Come 
here and see Szczepanik face to face ! ’ 

Hardly three minutes later the governor had my place at 
the window, and was saying : 

* Strike off his bonds and set him free ! ’ 

Three minutes later all were in the parlour again. The 
reader will imagine the scene ; I have no need to describe 
it. It was a sort of mad orgy of joy. 

A messenger carried word to Szczepanik in the pavilion, 
and one could sec the distressed amazement daiilrn in bis face 
as he listened to the tale. Then he came to bis end Of the 
line, and talked with Clayton and the govqjnor and the 
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others ; and the wife poured out her gratitude upon him 
for saving her husband’s life, and in her deep thankfulness 
she kissed him at twelve thousand miles’ range. 

The telelectrophonoscopes of the globe were put to 
service now, and for many hours the kings and queens of 
many realms (with here and there a reporter) talked with 
Szczepanik, and praised him ; and the few scientific societies 
which had not already made him an honorary member con- 
ferred that grace upon him. 

How had he come to disappear from among us ? It 
was easily explained. He had not grown used to being a 
world-famous person, and had been forced to break away 
from the lionising that was robbing him of all privacy and 
repose. So he grew a beard, put on coloured glasses, dis- 
guised himself a little in other ways, then took a fictitious 
name, and went off to wander about the earth in peace. 

Such is the tale of the drama which bf?gan with an in- 
consequential quarrel in Vienna in the spring of 1898, and 
came near ending as a tragedy in the spring of 1904. 

II 

Correspondence of the ‘ London Tunes * 

Chicago, April I904 

To-day, by a clipper of the Electric Line, and the latter’s 
Electric Railway connections, arrived an envelope from 
Vienna, for Captain Clayton, containing an English farthing. 
The receiver of it was a good deal moved. He called up 
Vienna, and stood face to face with Mr. K., and said : 

^ I do not need to say ^ything : you can see it all in 
my face. My wife has the farthing. Do not be afraid — «hc 
will not throw it away.* 
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Correspondence of the ^London Times^ 

Chicago, April 23, 1904 

Now that the after developments of the Ch) ton case 
have run their course and reached a finish, I will sum them 
up, Clayton’s romantic escape from a shameful death 
steeped all this region in an enchantment of wonder and joy 
— during the proverbial nine days. Then the sobering 
process followed, and men began to take thought, and to 
say : ‘ But a man was killedy and Clayton killed him.’ 
Others replied : ‘ That is true : we have been overlooking 
that important detail \ we have been led away by excite- 
ment.’ 

The feeling soon became general that Clayton ought to 
be tried again. Measures were taken accordingly, and the 
proper representations conveyed to Washington ; for in 
America under the new paragraph added to the Constitution 
in 1889, second trials are not State affairs, but national, and 
must be tried by the most august body in the land — the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The justices were 
therefore summoned to sit in Chicago. The session was 
held day before yesterday, and was opened with the usual 
impressive formalities, the nine judges appearing in their 
black robes, and the new chief justice (Lemaitre) presiding. 
In opening the case the chief justice said : 

*It is my opinion that this matter is quite simple. The 
prisoner at the bar was charged with murdering the man 
Szcjicpanik ; he was tried for murdering the man Szczepanik ; 
he was feirly tried and justly ccpidcmned and sentenced to 
death for murdering the man S2xzepanik, It turns out that 
the man Szczepanik was not murdered at alL By the 
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decision of the French courts in the Dreyfus matter^ it is 
established beyond cavil or question that the decisions of 
courts are permanent and cannot be revised. We are 
obliged to respect and adopt this precedent. It is upon 
precedents that the enduring edifice of jurisprudence is 
reared. The prisoner at the bar has been fairly and 
righteously condemned to death for the murder of the man* 
Szczepanik, and, in my opinion, there is but one course to 
pursue in the matter : he must be hanged.* 

Mr. Justice Crawford said : 

‘ But, your Excellency, he was pardoned on the scaffold 
for that.’ 

* The pardon is not valid, and cannot stand, because he 
was pardoned for killing Szczepanik, a man whom he had 
not killed. A man cannot be pardoned for a crime which 
he has not committed ; it would be an absurdity.’ 

^ But, your Excellency, he did kill a man.’ 

^ That is an extraneous detail ; wc have nothing to do 
with it. The court cannot take up this crime until the 
prisoner has expiated the other one.’ 

Mr. Justice Hallcck said : 

‘ If we order his execution, your Excellency, wc shall 
bring about a miscarriage of justice, for the governor will 
pardon him again.’ 

* He will not have the power. He cannot pardon a 
man for a crime which he has not committed. As I 
observed before, it would be an absurdity.’ 

After a consultation, Mr. Justice Wadsworth said : 

* Several of us have arrived at the conclusion, your 
Excellency, that it would be an error to hang the prisoner 
for killing Szczepanik, instt^^d of for killing the other 
since it is proven that he did not kill Szczepanik.’ 

*On the contrary, it is proven that he did kiE 
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Szczepanik. By the French precedent, it is plain that Wt 
must abide by the finding of the court/ 

* But Szczepanik is still alive/ 

‘ So is Dreyfus/ 

In the end it was found impossible to ignore or get 
around the French precedent. There could be but one 
result : Clayton was delivered over to the executioner. It 
made an immense excitement ; the State rose as one man 
and clamoured for Clayton’s pardon and retriaL The 
governor issued the pardon, but the Supreme Court was in 
duty bound to annul it, and did so, and poor Clayton was 
hanged yesterday. The city is draped in black, and, indeed, 
the like may be said of the State. All America is vocal 
with scorn of ‘French justice,’ and of the malignant little 
soldiers who invented it and inflicted it upon the other 
Christian lands. 
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I HAVB a project to suggest. But first I will write a chapter 
of introduction. 

I have just been witnessing a remarkable play, here at 
the Burg Theatre in Vienna. I do not know of any play 
that much resembles it. In fact, it is such a departure from 
the common laws of the drama that the name ‘ play * doesn^t 
seem to fit it quite snugly. However, whatever else it may 
be, it is in any case a great and stately metaphysical poem, 
and deeply fascinating. ^ Deeply fascinating ’ is the right 
term : for the audience sat four hours and five minutes 
without thrice breaking into applause, except at the close of 
each act ; sat rapt and silent — fascinated. This piece is 
* The Master of Palmyra.* It is twenty years old ; yet I 
doubt if you have ever heard of it. It is by Wilbrandt, and 
is his masterpiece and the work which is to make his name 
permanent in German literature. It has never been played 
anywhere except in Berlin and in the great Burg Thca^e 
in Vienna. Yet whenever it is put on the stage it packs the 
house, and the free list is suspended. I know people who 
have seqn it ten times ; they know the most of it by hea^ I 
they do not tire of it ; and jhey say they shall still be quite 
willbg to go and sit under its spell whenever they get the 
opportunity. 
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There is a dash of metempsychosis in it — mi it is the 
strength of the piece. The play gave me the sense of the 
passage of a dimly connected procession of dream-pictures* 
The scene of it is Palmyra in Roman times. It covers a 
wide stretch of time — I don’t know how many years — and 
in the course of it the chief actress is reincarnated several 
times : four times she is a more or less young woman, and 
once she is a lad. In the first act she is Zoe — a Christian girl 
who has wandered across the desert from Damascus to try 
to Christianise the Zeus-worshipping pagans of Palmyra. In 
this character she is wholly spiritual, a religious enthusiast, a 
devotee who covets martyrdom — and gets it. 

After many years she appears in the second act as Pheehey 
a graceful and beautiful young light-o’-love from Rome, 
whose soul is all for the shows and luxuries and delights of 
this life — a dainty and capricious featherhead, a creature of 
shower and sunslnne, a spoiled child, but a charming one. 
In the third act, after an interval of mary years, she re- 
appears as Persiday mother of a daughter who is in llie fresh 
bloom of youth. She is now a sort of combination of her two 
earlier selves : in religious loyalty and subjection she is Zae: 
ill triviality of character and shallowness of judgment — 
together with a touch of vanity in dress — she is Phoebe, 

After a lapse of years she appears in the fourth act as 
NympkaSy a beautiful boy, in whose character the previous 
incarnations are engagingly mixed. 

, And after another stretch of years all these heredities are 
joined in the Zenobta of the fifth act — a person of gravity, 
dignity, sweetness, with a heart filled with compassion for 
alt who sufier, and a hand prompt to put into practical form 
the heait’s benignant impulses. ^ 

There are a number of curious and interesting features 
in this piece. For instance, its hero, Appellesy young, band* 

.H 
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some, vigorous, in the first act, remains so all through the 
long flight of years covered by the five acts. Other men, 
young in the first act, are touched with gray in the second, 
are old and racked with infirmities in the third ; in the fourth, 
all but one are gone to their long home, and this one is a blind 
and helpless hulk of ninety or a hundred years. It indicates 
that the stretch of time covered by the piece is seventy years 
or more. The scenery undergoes decay, too — the decay of 
age assisted and perfected by a conflagration. The fine new 
temples and palaces of the second act are by-and-by a wreck 
of crumbled walls and prostrate columns, mouldy, grass- 
grown, and desolate ; but their former selves are still recog- 
nisable in their ruins. The ageing men and the ageing scenery 
together convey a profound illusion of that long lapse of 
time: they make you live it yourself! You leave the 
theatre with the weight of a century upon you. 

Another strong eflfect : Death, in person, walks about 
the stage in every act. So far as I could make out, he was 
supposably mot visible to any excepting two persons — -the 
one he came for and Appellcs* He used various costumes : 
but there was always more black about them than any <^har 
tint ; and so they were always sombre. Also they were iJways 
deeply impressive and, indeed, awe-inspiring. The face was 
not subjected to changes, but remained the same first and 
last — ^a ghastly white. To me he was always welcome, he 
seemed so real — the actual Death, not a play-acting 
artificiality. He was of a solemn and stately carriage ; and 
he had a deep voice, and used it with a noble dignity. 
Wherever there was a turmoil of merry-making or fighting 
or feasting or chafBiig or quarreling, or a gilded pageant, 
or other manifestation of our trivial and fleeting life, into it 
drifted that black figure with the corpce-fecc, and looked 
its fateful look and passed on $ leaving its victim shuddering 
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and smitten. And always its coming made the fussy 
human pack seem infinitely pitiful and shabby, and hardly 
worth the attention of either saving or damning. 

In the beginning of the first act the youi^g girl Zoe 
appears by some great rocks in the desert, and sits down 
.exhausted, to rest. Presently arrive a pauper couple 
stricken with age and infirmities ; and they begin to mumble 
and pray to the Spirit of Life, who is said to inhabit that 
spot. The Spirit of Life appears ; also Death — uninvited. 
They are (supposably) invisible. Death, tall, black-robed, 
corpse-faced, stands motionless and waits. The aged couple 
pray to the Spirit of Life for a means to prop up their 
existence and continue it. Their prayer fails. The Spirit 
of Life prophesies Zoe*s martyrdom ; it will take place 
before night. Soon Appelles arrives, young and vigorous 
and full of enthusiasm : he has led a host against the Persians 
and won the battle ; he is the pet of fortune, rich, honoured, 
beloved, ‘ Master of Palmyra.’ He has heard that whoever 
stretches himself out on one of those rocks there and asks 
for a deathless life can have his wish. He laughs at the 
tradition, but wants to make the trial anyway. The 
invisible Spirit of Life warns him ! * Life without end can 
be regret without end.’ But he persists : let him keep his 
youth, his strength, and his mental faculties unimpaired, and 
he will take all the risks. He has his desire. 

From this time forth, act after act, the troubles and 
sorrows and misfortunes and humiliations of life beat upon 
him without pity or respite ; but he will not give up, be 
will not confess his mistakOj, Whenever he meets Death he 
still fitriously defies him — but Death patiently waits. He, 
the healer of sorrows, is man’s fecst friend : the recognition 
of this wiH come. As the ^^years drag on, and v ^ and on, 
the friends of the Muster's youth grow old ; anf one by one 
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they totter to the grave : he goes on with his proud fight, 
and will not yield. At length he is wholly alone in the 
world } all his friends are dead ; last of all, his darling of 
darlings, his son, the lad Nymphas^ who dies in his arms. 
His pride is broken now ; and he would welcome Death, if 
Death would come, if Death would hear his prayers and 
give him peace. The closing act is fine and pathetic, 
jippelh meets Zenohia^ the helper of all who suffer, and tells 
her his story, which moves her pity. By common report 
she is endowed with more than earthly powers ; and since 
he cannot have the boon of death, he appeals to her to 
drown his memory in forgetfulness of his griefs — forgetfulness 
* which is death’s equivalent.’ She says (roughly translated), 
in an exaltation of compassion : 

* Come to me ! 

Kneel ; and may the power be granted me 
To cool (he fires of this poor torture<^ brain, 

And bring it peace and healing.* 

He kneels, yrom her hand, which she lays upon his 
head, a mysterious influence steals through him $ and he 
sinks into a dreamy tranquillity. 

‘ Oh, if I could but so drift 
Through tliis soft twilight into the night of peace, 

Never to wake again ! 

his hand^ as if in bemdidion,\ 

O mother earth, farewell J 
Gracious thou wert to me. Farewell I 
AppcUes goes to rest.’ 

Death appears behind him and encloses the uplifted 
hand in his. Appdles shudders, wearily and slowly turns, 
and recognises his life-long 4&dversary, He smiles and puts 
all his gratitude into one simple and touching sentence, * Icll 
danke dir,’ and dies. 
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Nothing, I think, could be more moving, more beautiful, 
than this dose. This piece is just one long, soulful, 
sardonic laugh at human life. Its title might prdgerljr be 
* Is Life a Failure ? * and leave the five acts to play with the 
answer. I am not at all sure that the author meant to 
laugh at life. I only notice that he has done it. Without 
putting into words any ungracious or discourteous things 
about life, the episodes in the piece seem to be saying all 
the time, inarticulately : ‘ Note what a silly poor thing 
human life is ; how childish its ambitions, how ridiculous its 
ponr.ps, how trivial its dignities, how cheap its heroisms, 
how capricious its course, how brief its flight, how stingy in 
happinesses, how opulent in miseries, how few its prides, 
how multitudinous its humiliations, how comic its tragedies, 
how tragic its comedies, how wearisome and monotonous its 
repetition of its stupid history through the ages, with never 
the introduction pf a new detail ; how hard it has tried, from 
the Creation down, to play itself upon its possessor as a boon 
and has never proved its case in a single instance ! * 

Take n^te of some of the details of the piece. Each of 
the five acts contains an independent tragedy of its own. 
In each act’ somebody’s edifice of hope, or of ambition, or of 
happiness, goes down in ruins. Even Appellei perennial 
youth is only a long tragedy, and his life a failure. There 
are two martyrdoms in the piece ; and they are curiously 
and sarcastically contfasted. In the first act the pagans 
persecute the Christian girl, and a pagan mob slaughters 
her. In the fourth act those same pagans — ^now very old 
and zealous— >are become Christians, and they persecute the 
pagans; a mob of them slaughters the pagan youth, 
NjmphaSy who is standing up fjr the old gods of his fethers. 
No rmark is made about this picturesque failure of civili- 
sation ; but there it stands, as an unworded suggestion that 
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civilisation, even when Christianised, was not able wholly to 
subdue the natural man in that old day — ^just as in our day 
the spectacle of a shipwrecked French crew clubbing wontpn 
and children who tried to climb into the lifeboats suggests 
that dvilisation has not succeeded in entirely obliterating 
the natural man even yet* Common sailors! A year ago, 
in Paris, at a fire, the aristocracy of the same nation clubbed 
girls and women out of the way to save themselves* 
Civilisation tested at top and bottom both, you see* And 
in still another panic of fright we have this same tough 
civilisation saving its honour by condemning an innocent 
man to multiform death, and hugging and whitewashing 
the guilty one* 

In the second act a grand Roman oflScial is not above 
trying to blast Jppelles* reputation by falsely charging him 
with misappropriating public moneys. AppelleSy who is too 
proud to endure even the suspicion of irregularity, strips 
himself to naked poverty to square the unfair account, and 
hh troubles begin : tJie blight which is to continue tod 
spread strikes his life ; for the frivolous, pretty creature 
whom he has brought from Rome has no taste for pov^srtjr 
and agrees to elope with a more competent candidate. Her 
presence in the house has previously brought down the pride 
and broken the heart of Apptiles* poor old mother ; and her 
life, is a failure. Death comes for her, but is willing to 
trade her for the Roman girl ; so the bargain is struck with 
Appelksy and the mother is spared for the present. 

No one’s life escapes the blight. Timolm^ the gay 
satirist of the first two acts, who scoffed at the pious hypo^ 
ertsies and money-grubbing ways of the great Roman lord% il 
grown old and fat and blear-eyed and racked with disease 
in the third, has lost his stately purities, and watered the 
add of his wiU His life has su&red defeat. Unthinkingly 
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tie swaurs by Zeiis<-rfroin ancient haHt — ^and then quakes 
with fright I for a fellow-communicant is passing by. 
Reproached by a pagan friend of his youth for his apostasy, 
he confesses that principle, when unsupported by an assenting 
stomach, has to climb down. One must have bread j and 
* the bread is Christian now.* Then the poor old wreck, 
bnee so proud of his iron rectitude, hobbles away, coughing 
and barking. 

In that same act Appelles gives his sweet young Christian 
daughter and her fine young pagan lover his consent and 
blessing, and makes them utterly happy — for five minutes. 
Then the priest and the mob come, to tear them apart and 
put the girl in a nunnery ; for marriage between the sects 
is forbidden. Appelles' wife could dissolve the rule ; and she 
want to do it j but under priestly pressure she wavers ; 
then, fearing that in providing happiness for her child she 
would be committing a sin dangerous to her own, she goes 
over to the opposition, and throws the cascing vote for the 
nunnery. The blight has fellen upon the young couple^ 
and their life is a feilure. 

In the fourth act, Longinusy who made such a prosper* 
ous and enviable start in the fiist act, is left alone in the 
desert, sick, blind, helpless, incredibly old, to die : not a 
friend left in the world — another ruined life. And in that 
act, also, Appelles^ worshipped boy, Nymphasy done to deat^ 
by the mob, breathes out his last sigh in his father’s arms — 
one more failure. In the fifth act, Appelles himself dies, and 
is glad to do it ; he who so ignorantly rejoiced, only four 
acts before, over the splendid present of an earthly imtnor* 
tality-*-the very worst &lurc of the lot ! 
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II 


Now I approach my project. Here is the theatre list 
for Saturday, May 7, 1898, cut from the advertising 
columns of a New York paper : 


PMCTOa-S COJTiiiupus 

tmAmijBlO OABJDMKB * OOli 

BAniES^NATHM. 

atota.W*dLftaoina 


a SAM T. lACICS THEATHE, 

!V BAOAXtWAV i MtTH BT. ^ 

t BIO SHOWS XV^V day. t onl 4 
^Pr JoaatoYMMMXfta^ImportatoMS. 




ii»ppS;ipi 

ELCaRICU. SHOW. 

t to n P. K. AdDlaukHi. too. CbiMraa. too. 
KAOltOM BQtlAlbaOAIlDnt. 

AMERICAII 

nillMlltmtf cm< 0« Stwwu 0»«f» OonipMW. 

i«SShil*$4SS.** TMUilMM STSIKIIT. 










KOilWIk 9IAL*S 

HAIHEj|L-g£Slt*Sg5k» 

*185rt W^itKB BuiS^ 

fmr ■SsttX»S5 KSto. •bSMM 

ttiulnii* a.!..!. MM-iMw-a 

Mt THE BOSTONIANS 
» THE SERCHADC. 

P5J1SS* counnuotts 




i 

Now I arrive at my project, and make my suggestifHl* 
From the look of this lightsome feast, I conclude thftt what 
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jrou need is a tonic. Send for * The Master of Palmyra/ 
You are trying to make yourself believe that life is a 
comedy, that its sole business is fun, that there is nothing 
serious in it. You are ignoring the skeleton in your closet. 
Sand for ^ The Master of Palmyra/ You are neglecting a 
valuable side of your life ; presently it will be atrophied. 
You are eating too much mental sugar : you will bring on 
Bright’s disease of the intellect. You need a tonic 5 you 
need it very much. Send for ‘ The Master of Palmyra.’ 
You will not need to translate it ; its story is as plain as a 
procession of pictures. 

I Jbajse'-^tade my suggestion. Now I wish to put an 
annex to it. And that is this : It is right and wholesome 
to have those light comedies and entertaining shows ; and I 
shouldn’t wish to see them diminished. But none of us is 
always in the comedy spirit ; we have our graver moods ; 
they come to us all ; the lightest of us cannot escape them. 
These moods have their appetites — healthy and legitimate 
appetites — and there ought to be some way of satisfying 
them. It seems to me that New York ought to have one 
theatre devoted to tragedy. With her three millions of 
population, and seventy outside millions to draw upon, she 
can afford it, she can support it. America devotes more 
time, labour, money and attention to distributing literary 
and musical culture among the general public than does any 
other nation, perhaps ; yet here you find her neglecting 
what is possibly the most effective of all the breeders and 
nurses and disseminators of high literary taste and lofty 
em9tion — the tragic stage. To leave that powerful agency 
out is to haul the culture-waggon with a crippled team. 
Nowadays, when a mood cotpes which only Shakespeare 
can set to music, what must we do ? Read Shakespeare our- 
sdves ! Isn’t it pitiful \ It k playing an organ solo on a 
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jewVharp. We can’t read. None but the Booths can 
do it. 

Thirty years ago Edwin Booth played ^Hamlet* a 
hundred nights in New York. With three times the 
population, how often is ^ Hamlet ’ played now in a year ? 
If Booth were back now in his prime, how often could he 
play it in New York ? Some will say twenty-five nights. • 
I will say three hundred, and say it with confidence. The 
tragedians are dead ; but 1 think that the taste and intelli- 
gence which made their market are not. 

What has come over us English-speaking people ? 
During the first half of this century tragedies and great 
tragedians were as common with us as farce and comedy ; 
and it was the same in England. Now we have not a 
tragedian, I believe ; and/ London, with her fifty shows and 
theatres, has but three, I think. It is an astonishing thing, 
when you come to consider it. Vienna remains upon the 
ancient basis : there has been no change. She sticks to 
the former proportions : a number of rollicking comedies, 
admirably played, every night ; and also every night at the 
Burg Theatre — that wonder of the world for grace and beauty 
and richness and splendour and costliness — a majestic drama 
of depth and seriousness, or a standard old tragedy. It is 
only within the last dozen years that men have learned to 
do miracles on the stage in the way of grand and enchanting 
scenic eifccts \ and it is at such a time as this that wc have 
reduced our scenery mainly to diflferent breeds of parlOttrs 
and varying aspects of furniture and rugs. L dimk we 
must have a Burg in New York, and Burg sceiieiyi l^ 
great company like the Burg company. Then, with a 
tragedy-tonic once or twice a month, wc shall enjoy the 
comedies all the better. Comedy keeps the heart sweet ; 
but we sdl know that there is wholesome refreshment for 
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both mind and heart in an occasional dimh anh^g the 
pomps of the intellectual snow>summits built by 
Shakespeare and those others. Do I seem to be preaching ? 
It is out of my line : I only do it because the rest of the 
dcrgy seem to be on vacation. 
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TRAVELLING WITH A REFORMER' 

Last spring I went out to Chicago to see the Fair, and 
although I did not see it my trip was not wholly lost — there 
were compensations. In New York I was introduced to a 
Major in the regular army who said he was going to the 
Fair, and we agreed to go together. I had to go to Boston 
first, but that did not interfere ; he said he would go along 
and put in the time. He was a handsome man and built 
like a gladiator. But his ways were gentle, and his speech 
was soft and persuasive. He was companionable, but 
exceedingly reposeful. Yes, and wholly destitute of the 
sense of humour. He was full of interest in everything 
that went on around him, but his serenity was indestruc- 
tible ; nothing disturbed him, nothing excited him. . 

But before the day was done I found that deep down 
m him somewhere he had a passion, quiet as be was— »a 
passion for reforming petty public abuses. He stood for 
citizenship — it was his hobby. His idea was that every 
citizen of the republic ought to consider himself an unof&cid 
policeman, and keep unsalaried watch and ward over thp 
laws and their execution. He thought that the only 
cflcctivc way of preserving and protecting public rights wm 
for each citizen to do his share in preventing or punishing 
such infringements of theifl as came under his personal 
notice. 
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It was a good scheme, but 1 thought it would keep a 
body in trouble all the time ; it seemed to me that one 
would be always trying to get offending little officials 
discharged, and perhaps getting laughed at for all reward* 
But he said no, I had the wrong idea : that there was no 
occasion to get anybody discharged ; that in fact you 
mMn^t get anybody discharged ; that that would itself be a 
failure ; no, one must reform the man — reform him and 
make him useful where he was. 

‘Must one report the offender and then beg his superior 
not to discharge him, but reprimand him and keep him ? ’ 

‘ No, that is not the idea ; you don’t report him at all, 
for then you risk his bread and butter. You can act as if 
you are going to report him — when nothing else will answer. 
But that’s an extreme case. That is a sort of force^ and 
force is bad. Diplomacy is the effective thing. Now if a 
man has tact — if\i m^n will exercise diplomacy 

For two minutes we had been standing at a telegraph 
wicket, and during all this time the Major had been trying 
to get the attention of one of the young operators, but they 
were all busy skylarking. The Major spoke now, and 
asked one of them to take his telegram. He got for 
reply : 

* I reckon you can wait a minute, can’t you ? ’ And 
the skylarking went on. 

The Major said yes, he was not in a hurry. Then he 
wrote another telegram : 

President Western Union TeL Co. : 

^ Come and dine with me this evening. I can tell you 
how business is conducted in one of your branches.’ 

• 

Presently the young feUow who had spoken so pertly a 
little before reached out and took the telegrai% and when 
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he read k he lost colour and began to apologise and explain. 
He said he would lose his place if this deadly telegram was 
sent, and he might never get another. If he could be let 
off this time he would give no cause of complaint again. 
The compromise was accepted. 

As we walked away, the Major said : ^ , 

* Now, you see, that was diplomacy — and you see how 
it worked. It wouldn’t do any good to bluster, the way 
people are always doing. That boy can always give you as 
good as you send, and you’ll come out defeated and ashamed 
of yourself pretty nearly always. But you see he stands no 
chance against diplomacy. Gentle words and diplomacy^ — 
those arc the tools to work with.’ 

‘Yes, I see: but everybody wouldn’t have had your 
opportunity. It isn’t everybody that is on those femiliar 
terms with the President of the Western Union.’ 

‘ Oh, you misunderstand. I don’t krtow the President 
— I only use him diplomatically. It is for his good and for 
the public good. There’s no harm in it.* 

I said with hesitation and diffidence : 

‘ But is it ever right or noble to tell a lie ? * 

He took no note of the delicate self-righteousness ot 
the question, but answered with undisturb^ gJ^'^^vity and 
simplicity : 

‘Yes, sometimes. Lies told to injure a person and lies 
told to profit yourself are not justifiable, but lies told to help 
another person, and lies told in the public interest^ — oh, Well, ^ 
that is quite another matter. Anybody knows that But 
never mind about the methods : you see the result Thact 
youth IS going to be useful now, and well-behaved. He 
had a good face. He was worth saving. 
worth savings on his mother’s account if not his own. tit 
course, he has a mother-— sisters, too. Damn these peofle 
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who arc always forgetting that I Do you know, Pvc never 
fought a duel in my life — never once — ^and yet have been 
chaHenged, like other people. I could always see the other 
man’s unoffending women folks or his little children stand- 
iiig between him and me. They hadn’t done anything — I 
couldn’t break their hearts, you know,’ 

• He corrected a good many little abuses in, the course 
of the day, and always without friction — always with 
a fine and dainty * diplomacy ’ which left no sting behind ; 
and he got such hrfppiness and such contentment out of 
these performances that I was obliged to envy him his trade 
— and perhaps would have adopted it if I could have 
managed the necessary deflections from fact as confidently 
with my mouth as I believe I couU with a pen, behind the 
shelter of print, after a little practice. 

Away late that night we were coming up- town in a 
horse-car when three boisterous roughs got aboard, and 
began to fling hilarious obscenities and profanities right and 
left among the timid passengers, some of whom were women 
and children. Nobody resisted or retorted ; the conductor 
tried soothing words and moral suasion, but the roughs only 
called him names and laughed at him. Very soon I saw 
that the Major realised that this was a matter which was in 
his line ; evidently he was turning over his stock of diplomacy 
in his mind and getting ready. I felt that the first diplo- 
matic remark he made in this place would bring down a 
landslide of ridicule upon him, and maybe something worse j 
but before I could whisper to him and check him he had 
begun, and it was too late. He said, in a level and dis- 
pa^onate tone : 

^ Conductor, you must put ^csc swine out. I will help 

7^^ .J':" 

I was not looking for that. In a flash the iltree roughs 
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plunged at him. But none ot them arrived. He delivered 
' three such blows as one could not expect to encounter out- 
side the prize-ring, and neither of the men had life enough 
left in him to get up from where he fell. The Major 
dragged them out and threw them off the car, and we got 
under way again. 

I was astonished : astonished to see a lamb act so^ 
astonished at the strength displayed, and the clean and com- 
prehensive result ; astonished at the brisk and business-like 
style of the whole thing. The situation had a humorous 
side to it, considering how much I had been hearing about 
mild persuasion and gentle diplomacy all day from this pile- 
driver, and I would have liked to call his attention to that 
feature and do some sarcasms about it ; but when I looked 
at him I saw that it would be of no use — his placid and 
contented face had no ray of humour in it ; he would not 
have understood. When we left the car, J said : 

‘ That was a good stroke of diplomacy — three good 
strokes of diplomacy, in fact.’ 

‘ That ? 7'hat wasn’t diplomacy. You are quite in 
the wrong. Diplomacy is a wholly different thing. One 
cannot apply it to that sort, they would not understand it. 
No, that was not diplomacy ; it was force,’ 

‘ Now that you mention it, I — yes, I think perhaps you 
are right.’ ^ 

* Right ? Of course I am right. It was just force,’ 

* I think, myself, it had the outside aspect of k. Do 

you often have to reform people in that way ^ 

*Far from it. It hardly ever happens. Not oftener 
than once in half a year, at the outside.* 

* Those men will get well ? * 

< Get well ? Why, certainly they will. They af^ not 
in any danger. I know how to hit and where to bit You 
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noticed that I not hit them under the ja«r. That wcadd 
have killed them/ 

I believed that. I remarked — ^rather wit^y, as I thought 
— that he had been a lamb all day, but now hud all 4f a 
sudden developed into a ram — battering-ram ; but with 
dulcet frankness and simplicity he said no, a battering-ram 
was quite a diflferent thing, and not in use now. This was 
maddening, and I came near bursting out and saying he had 
no more appreciation of wit than a jackass — in fact, I had it 
right on my tongue, but did not say it, knowing there was 
no hurry and I could say it just as well some other time 
over the telephone. 

Wc started to Boston the next afternoon. The smoking 
compartment in the parlour-car was full, and he went into 
the regular smoker. Across the aisle in the front seat sat a 
meek, farmer-looking old man with a sickly pallor in his 
face, and he was {lolding the door open with his foot to get 
the air. Presently a big brakeman came rushing through, 
and when he got to the door he stopped, gave the farmer 
an ugly scowl, then wrenched the door to with such energy 
as to almost snatch the old man’s boot off. Then on 
he plunged about his business. Several passengers laughed, 
^ the old gentleman looked pathetically shamed and 
grieved. 

After a little the conductor passed along, and the Major 
stopped him and asked him a question in his habitually 
courteous way : 

‘ Conductor, where does one report the misconduct of a 
brakeman Does one report to you ? ’ 

^ You can report him at New Haven if you want to. 
What has he been doing f ’ 

The Major told the stor/. The condictor setmed 
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ftinused. He said^ with just a touch of sarcasm in his bliuid 
tones : 

*As I understand you, the brakeman didn’t say any- 
thing ? ’ 

* NO| he didn’t say anything/ 

* But he scowled, you say ? * 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And snatched the door loose in a rough way i * 

<Ycs/ 

* That’s the whole business, is it ? ’ 

* Yes, that is the whole of it.* 

The conductor smiled pleasantly, and said : 

‘ Well, if you want to report him, all right, but I don’t 
quite make out what it’s going to amount to. You’ll say — 
as I understand you — that the brakeman insulted this old 
gentleman. They’ll ask you what he sald^ You’ll say he 
didn’t say anything at all. I reckon they’ll say, How are you 
going to make out an insult when you acknowledge your- 
self that he didn’t say a word ? ’ 

There was a murmur of applause at the conductor’s 
compact reasoning, and it gave him pleasure — you could sec 
it in his face. But the Major wras not disturbed. He said ; 

‘There — now you have touched upon a crying defect III 
the complaint system. The railway officials — as the^^uWic 
think and as you also seem to think — are not awafi that 
there are any insults except spehn ones. So nobody goes 
to headquarters and reports insults of maiirier, insults of 
gesture, look, and so forth ; and yet these are sometimes** 
harder to bear than any words. I'hey are bitter hard to 
bear because there is nothing tangible to take hold of j and 
the insulter can always sa^, if called before the r#^i|way 
officials, that he never dreamed of intending any oSence* 
It seems to me that the officials ought to specially imd 
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uli'gently feqt^t the public to report umuordid affibbnts and 
incivilities.’ 

The conductor laughed, and said : 

* Well, that would be trimming it pretty fine, sure ! * 

* But not too fine, I think. I will report this matter 
at New Haven, and I have an idea that I’ll be thanked for 
it,* 

The conductor’s face lost something of its complacency j 
in fact, it settled to a quite sober cast as the owner of it 
moved away. I said : 

‘ You are not really going to bother with that trifle, are 
you?’ 

‘It isn’t a trifle; Such things ought always to be 
reported. It is a public duty and no citizen has a right to 
shirk it. But I sha’n’t have to report this case.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ It won’t be necessary. Diplomacy will do the busi- 
ness. You’ll see.* 

Presently the conductor came on his rounds again, and 
when he reached the Major he leaned over and said : 

‘That’s all right. You needn’t report him. He’s 
responsible to me, and if he does it again I’ll give him a 
talking to.* 

The IM^jor’s response was cordial : 

‘Now tW is what I like ! You mustn’t think that I 
was moved ly any vengeful spirit, for that wasn’t the case. 
It was duty-— just a sense of duty, that was all. My brother- 
in-law is one of the directors of the road, and w^n he learns 
that you are going to reason with your brakeman the very 
nbtt fame he brutally insults an unoffending ol| man it will 
him, you may be sure oftthat,’ 

did not look as joyous as one might 
have he would, but on the contisry looked 

'' - ■' S I a 
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sickly and uncomfortable. He stood around a little ; then 
said : 

^ / think something ought to be done to him mw* Fll 
discharge him/ 

* pischarge him ! What good would that do ? Don’t 
you think it would be better wisdom to teach him better 
wap and keep him ? * 

‘Well, there’s something in that. What would you 
suggest ? ’ 

‘ He insulted the old gentleman in presence of all these 
people. How would it do to have him come and apologise 
in their presence ? ’ 

‘ ril have him here right oflf. And I want to say this : 
If people would do as you’ve done, and report such things 
to me instead of keeping mum and going off and black- 
guarding the road, you’d see a different state of things pretty 
soon. I’m much obliged to you/ • 

The brakeman came and apologised. After he was gone 
the Major said : 

‘ Now, you see how simple and easy that was. The 
ordinary citizen would have accomplished nothing — the 
brother-in-law of a director can accomplish anything he 
wants to.’ 

‘ But are you really the brother-in-law of a director ? ’ 

‘ Always, Always when the public interests require it. 
I have a brother-in-law on all the boards — everywhere. It 
saves me a world of trouble.’ 

‘ It is a good wide relationship,’ 

‘Yes. I have over three hundred of them/ 

‘ Is the relationship never doubted by a conductor V 

‘ ‘I have never met with a case. It is the honest truth— 
I never have.* 

♦Why didn’t you let him go ahead and discharge the 
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brakcman, in spite of your favourite policy ? You know 
he deserved it.’ 

The Major .answered with something which really had 
a sort of distant resemblance to impatience : 

^ If you would stop and think a moment you wouldn’t 
ask such a question as that. Is a brakeman a dog, that 
nothing but dogs’ methods will do for him ? He is a man 
and has a man’s fight for life. And he always has a sister, 
or a mother, or wife and children to support. Always — 
there are no exceptions. When you take his living away 
fitm him you take theirs away too — and what have they 
done to you ? Nothing. And where is the profit in 
discharging an uncourteous brakeman and hiring another 
just like him ? It’s unwisdom. Don’t you see that the 
rational thing to do is to reform the brakeman and keep him ? 
Of course it is.’ 

Then he quoted with admiration the conduct of a 
certain division superintendent of the Consolidated road, in 
a case where a switchman of two years’ experience was 
negligent once and threw a train off the track and killed 
several people. Citizens came in a passion to urge the 
man’s dismissal, but the superintendent said : 

* No, you are wrong. He has learned his lesson, he will 
throw no more trains off the track. He is twice as valuable 
as he was before. I shall keep him.’ 

Wc had only one more adventure on the trip. Between 
r . Hartford and Springfield the train-boy came shouting in 
with an armful of literature, and dropped a sample into a 
"Numbering gentleman’s lap, and the man woke up with a 
start. He was very angry, and he and a couple of friends 
discussed the outrage with mudi heat. They sent for the 
pariour^r omductor and described the mattdt^ and Wef<$ 
determined So have the boy expelled from hlfi situation. 
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The three complainants were wealthy Holyoke mercfaantSi 
and it was evident that the conductor stood in some awe ^ 
them. He tried to pacify them, and explained that the boy 
was not under his authority, but under that of one of the 
news companies ; but he accomplished nothing. 

Then the Major volunteered some testimony for the 
defence. He said : 

saw it all. You gentlemen have not meant to 
exaggerate the circumstances, but still that is what you 
have done. The boy has done nothing more than all 
train-boys do. If you want to get his ways softened down 
and his manners reformed, I am with you and ready to 
help, but it isn’t fair to get him discharged without giving 
him a chance.’ 

But they were angry, and would hear of no compromise. 
They were well acquainted with the President of the Boston 
and Albany, they said, and would put everything aside next 
day and go up to Boston and fix that boy. 

The Major said he would be on hand too, and would 
do what he could to save the boy. One of the gentlemen 
looked him over and said : 

‘Apparently it is going to be a matter of who can 
wield the most influence with the President. Do you l^itow 
Mr. Bliss personally ? ’ 

The Major said, with composure : 

‘ Yes } he is my uncle.* 

The effect was satisfactory. There was an awkwaQ^ 
silence for a minute or more j then the hedgmg and the* 
half-confessions of over-haste and exaggerated resentmcfit 
began, and soon everything was smooth and frtendly and 
sociable, and it was resolvqd to drop the matter and leaye 
the boy’s bread and butter unmolested. 

It turned out as I had expetted ; the Present of the 
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road was not the Major’s uncle at all — except by- adoption^ 
and for this day and train only. 

We got into no episodes on the return journey. 
Probably it was because we took a night train and slept all 
the way. 

Wc left. New York Saturday night by the Pennsylvania 
road. After breakfast the next morning we went into the 
parlour-car, but found it a dull place and dreary. There 
were but few people in it and nothing going on. Then! 
we went into the little smoking compartment of the same 
car and found three gentlemen in there. Two of them 
were grumbling over one of the rules of the road~a rule 
which forbade card-playing on the trains on Sunefay^* They 
had started an innocent game of high-low-jack and been 
stopped. The Major was interested. He said to the third 
gentleman : 

^ Did you object to the game ? * 

‘ Not at all. I am a Yale professor and a religious man, 
but my prejudices are not extensive,’ 

Then the Major said to the others : 

* You are at perfect liberty to resume your game, gentle- 
men ; no one here objects.* 

One of them declined the risk, but the other one said 
he would like to begin again if the Major would join him. 
So they spread an overcoat over their knees and the game 
proceeded. Pretty soon the parlour-car conductor arrived, 
and said, brusquely : 

* There, there, gentlemen, that won’t do. Put up the 
cards — it*s not allowed.* 

The Major was shuffling. He continued tu shuffle, and 

* By whose order is it forbidden i * 

‘ I* my order. Ilbrbidit/ ijlr 
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The doling began. The Major asked ; 

* Did you invent the idea ? * 

‘What idea r 

‘ The idea of forbidding card-playing on Sunday/ 

‘ No— of course not.* 

‘Who did?* 

‘ The company.* 

‘ Then it isn’t your order, after all, but the company*s. 
Is that it ? ’ 

‘ Yes. But you don’t stop playing ! I have to require 
you to stop playing immediately.’ 

‘ Nothing is gained by hurry, and often much is lost. 
Who authorised the company to issue such an order ? * 

‘ My dear sir, that is a matter of no consequence to me, 
and * 

‘ But you forget that you are not the only person con- 
cerned. It may be a matter of consequence to me. It is, 
indeed, a matter of very great importance to me. I cannot 
violate a legal requirement of my country without dis- 
honouring myself ; I cannot allow any man or corporation 
to hamper my liberties with illegal 'rules — a thing which 
railway companies are always trying to dev — without dis- 
honouring my citizenship. So I come back to that question : 
By whose authority has the company issued this order ? * 

^ I don’t know. That’s their affiiir.* 

‘ Mine, too, I doubt if the company has any right to 
issue such a rule. This road runs through seve^ S^tatesf" 
Do you know what State we arc in now, and what its 
laws are in matters of this kind ? * 

‘ Its laws do not concern me, but the company’s orders 
do. It is my duty to stop«this game, genriemen, and it 
must be stopp^/ 

‘ Possibly 5 but still there is no hurry. In hotels they 
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post certain rules in the rooms, but thejr always quote 
passages from the State law as authority for these 
mcnts. I see nothing posted here of this scrt. Rcasc 
produce your authoritjf and let us arrive at a decision, for 
you see yourself that you are marring the game.’ 

* I have nothing of the kind, but I have my orders, and 
that is suflficient. They must be obeyed.’ 

^ Let us not jump to conclusions. It will be better all 
around to examine into the matter without heat or haste, 
and see just where we stand before either of us makes a 
mistake — for the curtailing of the liberties of a citizen of 
the United States is a much more serious matter than you 
and the railroads seem to think, and it cannot be done in my 
person until the curtailer proves his right to do so. Now ’ 

* My dear sir, will you put down those cards ? ’ 

‘All in good time, perhaps. It depends. You say this 
order must be obeyed. Muit^ It is a strong word. You 
see yourself how strong it is. A wise company would not 
arm you with so drastic an order as this, of course^ without 
appointing a pcnal|yv|pr its infringement. Otherwise it runs 
the risk of being a dciaJ letter and a thing to laugh at. What 
is the appointed penalty for an infringement of this law f ’ 

‘ Penalty ? I never heard of any.’ 

•Unquestionably you must be mistaken. Your com- 
pany orders you to come here and rudely break up an 
innocent amusement, and furnishes you no way to enforce 

order ! Don’t you see that that is nonsense? What 
do you do when people refuse to obey this order ? Do you 
take the cards away from them I * 

•No/ 

* Do you put the t^Emder off at the next st^^lion ?* 

^ WcU, no— of course we couldn’t if he had i ticket.* 

1 Do you have him up before a court ? * f 
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iTIic conductor was silent and apparently troubled* 
The Major started a new deal, and said : 

‘ You sec that you are helpless, and that the company 
has placed you in a foolish position. You are furnished 
with an arrogant order, and you deliver it in a blustering 
way, and when you come to look into the matter you find 
you haven’t any way of enforcing obedience.’ 

The conductor said, with chill dignity : 

* Gentlemen, you have heard the order, and my duty is 
ended. As to obeying it or not, you will do as you think 
fit.’ And he turned to leave. 

* But wait. The matter is not yet finished. I think 
you are mistaken about your duty being ended ; but if it 
really is, I myself have a duty to perform yet.* 

* How do you mean ? ’ 

*Are you going to report my disobedience at head- 
quarters in Pittsburg ? ’ 

‘ No. What good would that do ? * 

‘You must report me, or I will report you,* 

‘ Report me for what ? ’ 

‘ For disobeying the company’s orders in not stopping 
this game. As a citizen it is my duty to help the railway 
companies keep their servants to their work.* 

‘ Arc you in earnest f * 

‘Yes, I am in earnest. I have nothing against you as 
a man, but I have this against you as an officer — that ydn 
have not carried out that order, and if you do not 
me I must report you. And I will.* 

The conductor looked puzzled, and was thoughtful a 
moment! then he burst out with ; 

* I seem to be getting into a scrape I It’s aQ a 
muddle ^ I can*t make head or tail of it ; it never happeni^d 
before 5 they always knocked under and never said a wol^di 
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ati| 80 1 nevor saw how ridiculous that stupid order i^dth no 
penalty is, I don’t want to report anybody, and I don^t 
want to k reported — why, it might do me no end cf harm I 
Now do go on with the game — play the whole day if you 
want to — and don’t let’s have any more trouble about it ! ’ 

‘ No, I only sat down here to establish this gentleman’s 
rights — he can have his place now. But before you go 
won’t you tell me what you think the company made this 
rule for ? Can you imagine an excuse for it ? I mean a 
rational one — an excuse that is not on its face silly, and the 
invention of an idiot ?’ 

* Why, surely I can. The reason it was made is plain 
enough. It is to save the feelings of the other passengers 
— the religious ones among them, I mean. They would 
not like it to have the Sabbath desecrated by card-playing 
on the train.’ 

just thought as much. They are willing to 
d^crate it themselves by travelling on Sunday, but they 
arc not willing that other people ’ 

* By gracious, you’ve hit it ! I never thought of that 
before. The foct is, it is a silly rule when you come to 
look into it.’ 

At this point the train conductor arrived, and was going 
to shut down the game in a very high-handed fashion, but 
the parlour-car conductor stopped him, and took him aside 
to explain. Nothing more was heard of the matter. 

^ I was ill in bed eleven days in Chicago and got no 
glimpse of the Fair, for I was obliged to return East as 
soon as I was able to travel. The Major secured and paid 
for a state-room in a sleeper the day before we left, so timt 
I could have plenty of room and be comfortably $ but when 
we airived at the station a mistake had been ntide and our 
car had not been put on. The conductor haift resent a 
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section for ns — it was the best he could do, he said. But 
the Major said we were not in a hurry, and would wait for 
the car to be put on. The conductor responded, with 
pleasant irony : 

*It may be that you are not in a hurry, just as you say, 
but we are. Come, get aboard, gentlemen, get aboard — 
doh*t keep us waiting. * 

But the Major would not get aboard himself nor allow 
me to do it. He wanted his car, and said he must have it. 
This made the hurried and perspiring conductor impatient, 
and he said : 

‘It’s the best we can do — we can’t do impossibilities. 
You will take the section or go without. A mistake has 
been made and can’t be rectified at this late hour. It’s a 
thing that happens now and then, and there is nothing for 
it but to put up with it and make the best of it. Other 
people do.* 

‘ Ah, that is just it, you see. If they had stuck to their 
rights and enforced them you wouldn’t be trying to trample 
mine underfoot in this bland way now. I haven’t any dis- 
position to give you unnecessary trouble, but it is my duty 
to protect the next man from this kind of imposition. So I 
must have my car. Otherwise I will wait in Chicago and 
sue the company for violating its contract,’ 

‘ Sue the company f — for a thing like chat 1 * 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Do you really mean that i * 

‘ Indeed, I do.’ 

The conductor looked the Major over wonderingly, and 
then said : 

* It beats me— it’s bran-iyw — Pvc never struck the mate 
to it before. But I swear I think you’d do it. Look here, 
rU send for the station-master.* 
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When the station-master came he was a good deal 
annoyed — at the Major, not at the person who had made the 
mistake. He was rather brusque, and took the satne position 
which the conductor had taken in the beginning ; but he 
felled to move the soft-spoken artilleryman, who still insisted 
that he must have his car. However, it was plain that there 
*was only one strong side in this case, and that that side was 
the Major’s. The station-master banished his annoyed 
manner, and became pleasant and even half-apologetic. This 
made a good opening for a compromise, and the Major made 
a concession. He said he would give up the engaged state- 
room, but he must have a state-room. After a deal of ran- 
sacking, one was found whose owner was persuadable ; he 
exchanged it for our section, and we got away at last. The 
conductor called on us in the evening, and was kind and 
courteous and obliging, and we had a long talk and got to 
be good friends. * He said he wished the public would make 
trouble oftener — it would have a good effect. He said that 
the railroads could not be expected to do their whole duty 
by the traveller unless the traveller would take some interest 
in the matter himself. 

I hoped that we were done reforming for the trip now, 
but it was not so. In the hotel car, in the morning, the 
Major called for broiled chicken. The waiter said : 

‘ It’s not in the bill of fare, sir ; we do not serve anything 
but what is in the bill.’ 

^‘That gentleman yonder is eating a broiled chicken.’ 

‘Yes, but that is different. He is one of the super- 
intendents of the road.’ 

* Then all the more must I have broiled chicken. I do 
not like these discriminations* ^ Please hurry-*rhring me a 
broiled chicken.’ 

The waiter brought the steward, who eatf^ined in a 
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low and polite voice that the thing was impossible — it was 
against the rule, and the rule was rigid. 

* Very well, then, you must either apply it impartially 
or break it impartially. You must take that gentleman’s 
chicken away from him or bring me one.* 

The steward was puzzled, and did not quite know what 
to do. He began an incoherent argument, but the Con- 
ductor came along just then, and asked what the difficulty 
was. The steward explained that here was a gentleman 
who was insisting on having a chicken when it was dead 
against the rule and not in the bill. The conductor said : 

‘ Stick by your rules — you haven’t any option. Wait a 
moment — is this the gentleman ? ’ Then he laughed and 
said : * Never mind your rules — it’s my advice, and sound : 

give him anything he wants — don’t get him started on his 
rights. Give him whatever he asks for j and if you haven’t 
got it, stop the train and get it.’ 

I'he Major ate the chicken, but said he did it from a 
sense of duty and to establish a principle, for he did not 
like chicken. 

I missed the Fair it is true, but I picked up some diplo- 
matic tricks which I and the reader may find handy and 
useful as we go along. 
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Vienna, January 5. — I find in this morning’s papers the 
statement that the Government of the United States has 
paid to the two members of the Peace Commission entitled 
to receive money for their services 100,000 dollars each for 
their weeks’ work in Paris, 

I hope that this is true. I will allow myself the satis- 
faction of considering that it h true, and of treating it as a 
thing finished an 3 settled. 

It is a precedent 5 and ought to be a welcome one to 
our country, A precedent always has a chance to be 
valuable (as well as the other way) ; and its best chance 
to be valuable (or the other way) is when it takes such a 
striking form as to fix a whole nation’s attention upon it. 
If it come justified out of the discussion which will follow, 
it will find a career ready and waiting for it. 

We realise that the edifice of public justice is built or 
precedents, from the ground upward ; but we do not 
realise that all the other details of our civilisation are 
likewise built of precedents. The changes also which they 
undergo are due to the intrusion of new precedents, which 
hold their ground against opposition, and keep their place. 
A precedent may die at birtbj or it may live — ^it is mainly 
a matter of luck. If it be imitated once, it hai a chance ; 
if twice a bettfsr chance $ if three times it is teaching a 
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point where account must be taken of it ; if four, five, 
or six times, it has probably come to stay— for a whole 
century, possibly. If a town start a new bow, or a new 
dance, or a new temperance project, or a new kind of hat, 
and can get the precedent adopted in the next town, the 
career of that precedent is begun ; and it will be unsafe to 
bet as to where the end of its journey is going to be. •It 
may not get this start at all, and may have no career ; but, if 
a crown prince introduce the precedent, it will attract vast 
attention, and its chances for a career are so great as to 
amount almost to a certainty. 

For a long time wc have been reaping damage from a 
couple of disastrous precedents. One is the precedent of 
shabby pay to public servants standing for the power and 
dignity of the Republic in foreign lands j the other is a 
precedent condemning them to exhibit themselves officially 
in clothes which are not only without grace or dignity, but 
arc a pretty loud and pious rebuke to the vain and frivolous 
costumes worn by the other officials. To our day an 
American ambassador’s official costume remains under the 
reproach of these defects. At a public function in a Euro- 
pean court all foreign representatives except ours wear 
clothes which in some way distinguish them fhwn the 
unofficial throng, and mark them as standing for> their 
c&untriis. But our representative appears in a plain black 
swallow-tail, which stands for neither country, nor people. 
It has no nationality. It is found in all countries $ it is as 
international as a night-shirt. It has no particular rUBSh^ 
ing j but our Government tries to give it one ; it tries to 
make it stand for Republican Simplicity, modesty and 
unpretentiousness. Tries, and without doubt fails, for if is 
not conceivable that this ^loud ostentation of siixipS^di|r 
deceives any one. The statue that advertises its modest/ 
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with a fig-leaf rcaUjr brings its modesty tinder suspicion. 
Worn oflSciaHy, our nonconforming swallow-tail is a 
declaration of ungracious independence in the matter of 
manners, and is uncourteous. It says to all around : ^ In 
Rome we do not choose to do as Rome does ; we refuse to 
respect your tastes and your traditions ; we make no 
sacrifices to anyone’s customs and prejudices ; we yield no 
jot to the courtesies of life ; we prefer our manners, and in- 
trude them here.’ 

That is not the true American spirit, and those clothes 
misrepresent us. When a foreigner comes among us and 
trespasses against our customs and our code of manners, 
we are offended, and justly so; but our Government 
commands our ambassadors to wear abroad an official dress 
which is an offence against foreign manners and customs ; 
and the discredit of it falls upon the nation. 

We did not dress our public functionaries in undistin- 
guished raiment before Franklin’s time ; and the change 
would not have come if he had been an obscurity. But he 
was such a colossal figure in the world that whatever he did 
of an unusual nature attracted the world’s attention, and 
became a precedent. In the case of clothes, the next 
representative after him, and the next, had to imitate it. 
After that, the thing w^is custom ; and custom is a petrifac- 
tion : nothing but dynamite can dislodge it for a century. 
Wc imagine that our queer official costumery was delibe- 
rately devised to symbolise our Republican Simplicity — a 
quuiifjr which we have never possessed, and are too old to 
acquire now, if wc had any use for it or any leaning toward 
it. But it is not so ; there was nothing deliberate about it ; 
it grew naturaUy and hcedle»ly out of the precedent set by 
FraJilrisn. * 

If it had been an intentional thing, and ba#d upon a 

T 
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principkt it would not have stopped where it did : We 
stiould have applied it further. Instead of clothing our 
admirals and generals, for courts-martial and other puHic 
functions, in superb dress uniforms blazing with colout and 
goldj the Government would put them in swallow-tails and 
white cravats, and make them look like ambassadors and 
lackeys* If I am wrong in making Franklin the father of 
our curious official clothes, it is no matter — he will be able 
to stand it. 

It is my opinion — and I make no charge for the sug- 
gestion — that, whenever we appoint an ambassador or a 
minister, we ought to confer upon him the temporary rank 
of admiral or general", and allow him to wear the corre- 
sponding uniform at public functions in foreign countries. 
I would recommend this for the reason that it is not conso- 
nant with the dignity of the United States of America that 
her representative should appear upon occasions of state in 
a dress which makes him glaringly conspicuous ; and that is 
what his present undertaker-outfit does when it appears, 
with its dismal smudge, in the midst of the butterfly 
splendours of a Continental court. It is a most trying 
position for a shy man, a modest man, a man accustomed to 
being like other people. He is the most striking figure 
present ; there is no hiding from the multitudinous eyesL 
It would be funny, if it were not such a cruel spectaedt^ to 
see the hunted creature in his solemn sables scuffling 
around in that sea of vivid colour, like a mislaid Presbyterian 
in perdition. We arc all aware that our representafivtfs 
dress should not compel too much attention ; for anybody 
but an Indian chief knows that that is a vulgarity. I ate 
saying these things in the interest rf our naticMial pride mi 
dignity. Our representative ts the flag. He is the Refteb* 
lie. He is the United States of America. And when lliesc 
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©mbodimcnts pass bjr, wc do not want them scoflfed at f we 
desire that people shall be obliged to concede that they are 
worthUy clothed, and politely. 

Ota* Government is oddly inconsistent in this matter of 
olEcial dress. When its representative is a civilian who has 
not been a soldier, it restricts him to the black swallow-tail 
and white tie 5 but if he is a civilian who has been a soldier, 
it allows him to wear the uniform of his former ran|c as an 
olEcial dress. When General Sickles was minister to Spain, 
he always wore, when on official duty, the dress uniform of 
a major-general. When General Grant visited foreign 
courts, he went handsomely and properly ablaze in the 
uniform of a full general, and was introduced by diplomatic 
Survivals of his own Presidential Administration. The 
latter, by official necessity, went in the meek and lowly 
swallow-tail — z deliciously sarcastic contrast : the one dress 
representing the honest and honourable dignity of the 
nation ; the other, the cheap hypocrisy of the Republican 
Simplicity tradition. In Paris our present representative 
can perform his official functions reputably clothed j for he 
was an officer in the Civil War. In London our late 
ambassador was similarly situated ; for he, also, was an 
officer in the Civil War. But Mr. Choate must represent 
the Great Republic — even at official breakfasts at seven in 
th^ morning — in that same old funny swallow-tail. 

Our Government’s notions about proprieties of costume 
are indeed very, very odd — as suggested by that last feet. 
Thd swallow-tail is recognised the world over as not ww- 
able in the daytime ; it is a night-dress, and a night-drm 
only«-Ha night-shirt is not more so. Yet, when our 
senlaBve makes an official visit in the morning, he it 
by his Government to*go in that nigbl-dzess. It 
m^skes the vei^ V ^ 
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The truth is, that for awhile during the present 
century, and up to something short of forty years ago, we 
had a lucid interval, and dropped the Republican Simplicity 
sham, and dressed our foreign representatives in a handsome 
and becoming official costume. This was discarded by-and- 
by, and the swallow-tail substituted. I believe it is not now 
known which statesman brought about this change ; but we* 
all know that, stupid as he was as to diplomatic proprieties 
in dress, he would not have sent his daughter to a state ball 
in a corn-shucking costume, nor to a corn-shucking in a 
state-ball costume, to be harshly criticised as an ill-mannen^ 
offender against the proprieties of custom in both places. 
And we know another thing, viz. that he himself would 
not have wounded the tastes and feelings of a family of 
mourners by attending a funeral in their house in a costume 
which was an offence against the dignities and decorum 
prescribed by tradition and sanctified by custom. Yet that 
man was so heedless as not to reflect that all the social 
customs of civilised peoples are entitled to respectful 
observance, and that no man with a right spirit of courtesy 
in him ever has any disposition to transgress these customs. 

There is still another argument for a rational diplomatic 
dress — a business argument. We are a trading nation | 
and our representative is our business agent. If he is 
respected, esteemed, and liked where he is stationed, he can 
exercise an influence which can extend our trade and for- 
ward our prosperity. A considerable number ofjhis 
business activities have their field in his social relations; 
and clothes which do not ofiend against local manners 
and customs and prejudices are a valuable part of his 
equipment in this matter — would be, if Franklin had died 
earlier. ' 

I have not done with gratis suggestions yet. We made 
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a great and valuable advance when we instituted the office 
of ambassador. That lofty rank endows its possessor with 
several times as much influence, consideration, and cflfective- 
ness a^ the rank of minister bestows. For the sake of the 
country’s dignity and for the sake of her advantage 
commercially, we should have ambassadors, not ministers, at 
the great courts of the world. 

But not at present salaries ! No ; if we are to maintain 
present salaries, let us make no more ambassadors 5 and let 
us unmake those we have already made. The great position, 
without the means of respectably maintaining it — there could 
be no wisdom in that. A foreign representative, to be valu- 
able to his country, must be on good terms with the officials of 
the capital and with the rest of the influential folk. He 
must mingle with this society ; he cannot sit at home — it 
is not business, it butters no commercial parsnips. He 
must attend the dinners, banquets, suppers, balls, receptions, 
a^d must return these hospitalities. He should return as 
good as he gets, too, for the sake of the dignity of his 
country, and for the sake of Business. Have we ever had 
a minister or an ambassador who could do this on his 
salary i No — not once, from Franklin’s time to ours. 
Other countries understand the commercial value of pro- 
perly lining the pockets of their representatives ; but 
apparently our Government has not learned it. England is 
the most successful trader of the several trading nations ; 
am^she takes good care of the watchmen who keep guard 
in her commercial towers. It has been a long time, now, 
since we needed to blush for our representatives abroad. 
It has become custom to send our fittest. We send men 
distinction, cultivation, character — our ablest, our 
choicest, our best. Then wc cripple thdjit effictqicy 
dirough the meagrencss of their pay. Hereils a list ^ 
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salaries for English and American ministers and anibassa** 
dors : 


City 

Salaries 

American 


Paris 

$i 7 ,Soo 

^45,000 

Berlin 

17,500 * 

40,000 

Vienna 

12,000 

40,000 

Constantinople 

10,000 

40,000 

St. Petersburg i 

17,500 

39,000 

Rome ! 

12,000 

3S»ooo 

Washington 1 

— 

32,500 


Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English ambassador at 
Washington, has a very fine house besides — at no damage 
to his salary. 

English ambassadors pay no house rent ; they live in 
palaces owned by England. Our representatives pay 
house-rent out of their salaries. You can judge by the 
above figures what kind of houses the United States of 
America has been used to living in abroad, and what sort 
of return-entertaining she has done. There is not a salary 
in our list which would properly house the representative 
receiving it, and, in addition, pay ^^3,000 toward his femily’s 
bacon and doughnuts — the strange but economical and 
customary fare of the American ambassador’s household, 
except on Sundays, when petrified Boston crackers are 
added. ^ 

The ambassadors and ministers of foreign nations not 
only have generous salaries, but their ^Governments provide 
them with money wherewith to pay a considerable part of 
their hospitality bills. I believe our Government pay* no 
hospitality bills except those Incurred by the imf* 
Through this cmcemm to the navy, that arm is able to do 
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ns credit ill fereign parts ; and certainly that is well and 
pditic. But why the Government 'does not think it well 
and politic that our diplomats should be able to do us like 
credit abroad is one of those mysterious inconsistencies 
which have been puzzling me ever since I stopped trying 
,to understand base-ball and took up statesmanship as a 
pastime. 

To return to the matter of house-rent. Good houses, 
properly furnished, in European capitals, are not to be had 
at small figures. Consequently, our foreign representatives 
have been accustomed to live in garrets — sometimes on the 
roof. Being poor men, it has been the best they could do 
bn the salary which the Government has paid them. How 
could they adequately return the hospitalities shown them f 
It was impossible. It would have exhausted the salary in 
three months. Still, it was their official duty to entertain 
the influentials after some sort of fashion ; and they did the 
best they could with their limited purse. In return for 
champagne they furnished lemonade ; in return for game 
they furnished ham ; in return for whale they furnished 
sardines; in return for liquors they furnished condensed 
milk 5 in return for the battalion of liveried and powdered 
flunkeys they furnished the hired girl ; in return for the 
fairy wilderness of sumptuous decorations they draped the 
Stove with the American flag ; in return for the orchestra 
they furnished zither and ballads by the family ; in return 
Ibr^c ball~but they didn^t return the ball, except in 
cases where the United States lived on the roof and had 
room* y 

Is this an exiaggeration ? It can hardly be called that* 
I saw nearly the equivalent ofjt once, a good ipany years 
a|ip* A minister was trying to create influenth| frtenib for 
a project whtdi might ht worth ten millions a ||ear tb the 
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agriculturists of the Republic ; and our Cjovernment had 
furnished him ham and lemonade to persuade the opposition 
with. The minister did not succeed. He might not have 
succeeded if his salary had been what it ought to have been 
~/S0,ooo or $6ofiOO a year — but his chances would have 
been very greatly improved. And in any case, he and his 
dinner^ and his country would not have been joked about 
by the hard-hearted and pitied by the compassionate. 

Any experienced ‘drummer’ will testify that, when 
you want to do business, there is no economy in ham and 
lemonade. The drummer takes his country customer to 
the theatre, the opera, the circus ; dines him, wines him, 
entertains him all the day and all the night in luxurious 
style ; and plays upon his human nature in all seductive 
ways. For he knows, by old experience, that this is the 
best way to get a profitable order out of him. He has his 
reward. All Governments except our own play the same 
policy, with the same end in view ; and they, also, have 
their reward. But ours refuses to do business by business 
ways, and sticks to ham and lemonade. This is the most 
expensive diet known to the diplomatic service erf the 
world. 

Ours is the only country of first importance that pays 
its foreign representatives trifling salaries. If we were poor, 
we could not find great fault with these economies, perhaps 
— at least one could find a sort of plausible excuse for them. 
But we are not poor ; and the excuse fails. As sl^pwn 
above, some of our important diplomatic representatives 
receive 1 2,000 ; others, 17,500. These salaries are all 
ham and lemonade, and unworthy of the flag. When we 
have a rich ambassador in London or Paris, he lives as the 
ambassador of a country like ours ought to live, and it co^ 
him #100,000 a year to do it. But why should we allow 
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him to pay that out of his private pocket i There is 
pmhing lair about it ; and the Republic is no proper 
Subject for any one’s charity. In several c«fees oiir salaries 
of #12,000 should be #50,000; and all of the salaries of 
1^17,500 ought to be #75,000 or #ioo,ooo, since we pay 
00 representative’s house-rent. Our State Department 
‘realises the mistake which we are making, and would like 
to rectify it, but it has not the power. 

When a young girl reaches eighteen she is recognised 
as being a woman. She adds six inches to her skirt, she 
unplaits her dangling braids and balls her hair on top of her 
head, she stops sleeping with her little sister and has a room 
to herself, and becomes in many ways a thundering 
expense. But she is in society now ; and papa has to 
stand it. There is no avoiding it. Very well. The Great 
Republic lengthened her skirts last year, balled up her hair, 
and entered the* world’s society. This means that, if she 
would prosper and stand fair with society, she must put aside 
some of her dearest and darlingest young ways and supersti- 
tions, and do as society does. Of course, she can decline 
if she wants to ; but this would be unwise. She ought to 
realise, now that she has ‘ come out,’ that this is a right and 
proper time to change a part of her style. She is in 
Rome ; and it has long been granted that when one is in 
Rome it is good policy to do as Rome does. To advantage 
^ome ? No — to advantage herself. 

|f our Government has really paid representatives of 
ours on the Paris Commission #100,000 apiece for six weeks* 
work, I feel sure that it is the best cash investment the 
nation has made in many years. For it seems quite 
impossible that, with that precedent on the books, the 
Government will be able to excuses for continuing its 
dif^omatic salaries at the present mean figure. ^ 
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P.S . — Vienna, January lo. — ^I see, by this mornmg^s 
telegraphic news, that I am not to be the new ambassador 
here, after all. This — ^well, I hardly know what to sajr. 
I — well, of course, I do not care anything about it | but it 
is at least a surprise. I have for many months been using 
my influence at Washington to get this diplomatic see 
expanded into an ambassadorship, with the idea, of course, 
th— — But never mind. Let it go. It is of no con- 
sequence. I say it calmly ; for I am calm. But at the 

same time However, the subject has no interest for me, 

and never had. I never really intended to take the place, 
anyway — I made up my mind to it months and months 
ago, nearly a year. But now, while I am calm, I would 
like to say this — that so long as I shall continue to possess 
an American’s proper pride in the honour and dignity of his 
country, I will not take any ambassadorship in the gift of 
the flag at a salary short of ,^75,000 a year. If I shall be 
charged with wanting to live beyond my country’s means, 
I cannot help it. A country which cannot afford ambassa- 
dor’s wages should be ashamed to have ambassadors. 

Think of a Seventeen-thousand-fivc-hundrcd-dollar 
ambassador ! Particularly for America. Why it is the 
most ludicrous spectacle, the most inconsistent and incon- 
gruous spectacle, contrivable by even the most diseased 
imagination. It is a billionaire in a paper collar, a king in 
a brecchclout, an archangel in a tin halo. And, for pure 
sham and hypocrisy, the salary is just the match of the 
ambassador’s official clothes — that b^tful advertisement of 
a Republican Simplicity which manifests itself at home iu 
Fifty-thousand-doUar salaries to insurance preridetits and 
railway lawyers, and in donrestic palaces whose fittings a|id 
furnishings often transcend in costly display and s{daidoiir 
and richness the fittings and fuititshmgs the palaces the 
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sleptred masters of Europe ; and which has invented and 
exported to the Old World the palace-car, the slceping^ar, 
the tram-car, the electric trolley, the best bicydet., the best 
motor-cars, the steam-heater, the best and smartest systems 
of electric calls and telephonic aids to laziness and comfort^ 
the elevator, the private bath-room (hot and cold water on 
tap), the palace-hotel, with its multifarious conveniences, 
comforts, shows, and luxuries, the — oh, the list is intermin- 
able ! In a word, Republican Simplicity found Europe 
with one shirt on her back, so to speak, as far as real 
luxuries, conveniences, and the comforts of life go, and 
has clothed her to the chin with the latter. We are the 
lavishest and showiest and most luxury-loving people on the 
earth ; and at our masthead we fly one true and honest 
symbol, the gaudiest flag the world has ever seen. Oh, 
Republican Simplicity, there are many, many humbugs in 
the world, but none to which you need take oflf ^our hat I 
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It was at a banquet in London in honour or one of the 
two or three conspicuously illustrious English military 
names of this generation. For reasons which will presently 
appear, I will withhold his real name and titles, and call 
him Lieutenant-General Lord Arthur Scoresby, V.C.j 
etc., etc., etc. What a fascination there is in a 
renowned name I There sat the man, in actual flesh, 
whom I had heard of so many thousands of times since 
that day, thirty years before, whei> his name shot suddenly 
to the zenith from a Crimean battle-field, to remain for ever 
celebrated. It was food and drink to me to look, and look, 
and look at that demigod ; scanning, searching, noting : 
the quietness, the rescry e, the noble gravity of his counte- 
nance ; the simple honesty that expressed itself all over 
him 5 the sweet unconsciousness of his greatness— ^uncon- 
sciousness of the hundreds of admiring eyes fastened uppn 
him, unconsciousness of the deep, loving, sincere worship 
welling out of the breasts of those people and ft:>wing 
toward him. 

The clergyman at my left was an old acquaintance of 
minc^ — clergyman now, but had spent the first half of his 

[Note. —This is not a fimc/dcetch. I got it from a dergynum itho 
was an instructed at Woolwich forty years ago, and who vouched its 
truth.— M.T.] 
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life in die camp and fields and as an instructer in the 
military schodi at Woolwich. Just at the moment I have 
been talking about, a veiled and singular light glimmered 
in his eyes, and he leaned down and muttered confidentially 
to me — indicating the hero of the banquet with a ges- 
ture, — 

^ . * Privately — his glory is an accident — just a product of 
incredible luck.’^ 

This verdict was a great surprise to me. If its subject 
had been Napoleon, or Socrates, or Solomon, my astonish- 
ment could not have been greater. 

Some days later came, the explanation of this strange 
remark, and this is what the Reverend told me. 

/.bout forty years ago 1 was an instructor in the military 
academy at Woolwich. I was present in one of the sections 
when young Scor^sby under\^ent his preliminary examina- 
tion. 1 was touched to the quick with pity ; for the rest 
of the class answered Mp brightly and handsomely, while 
he — ^why, dear me, he didn’t know anythingy so to speak. 
He was evidently good, and sweet, and lovable, and guile- 
less j and so it was exceedingly painful to see him stand 
there, as serene as a^ graven image, and deliver himself of 
answers which were veritably miraculous for stupidity and 
ignorance. All the companion in me was aroused in his 
behalf. .1 said to myself, when he comes to be examined 
again, he wfll be flu^g over, of course ; so it will be simply 
a harif!less act of charity to ease his fall as much as I can. 

I took him aside, and found that he knew a little of 
Caesar*s history } and as he didn’t know anything cbe, I 
went to Work and drilled him like a galley-slave on a 
certain line of stock questions ^mcernmg CaSiar which I 
knew would be used. If you’ll believe mej he went 
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through with flying colours on examination day ! He went 
through on that purely superficial ‘ craift/ and got compH^- 
mcnts too, while others, who knew a thousand times more 
than he, got plucked. By some strangely lucky accident 
— an accident not likely to happen twice in a century — 
he was asked no question outside of the narrow limits of 
his drill. . . 

It was stupefying. Well, all through his course I 
Stood by him, with something of the sentiment which a 
mother feels for a crippled child ; and he always saved him- 
self — just by miracle, apparently. 

Now of course the thing that would expose him and 
kill him at last was mathematics. I resolved to make his 
death as easy as I could ; so I drilled him and crammed 
him, and crammed him and drilled him, just on the line of 
questions which the examiner would be most likely to u$e, 
and then launched him on his fate. ,Well, sir, try to 
conceive of the result : to my consternation, he took the 
first prize ! And with it he got a perfect ovation in the 
way of compliments. 

Sleep ! There was no more sleep for me for a week. 
My conscience tortured me day and night. What I bad 
done I had done purely through charity, and only to ease 
the poor youth’s fall — I never had dreamed of any such 
preposterous result as the thing that had happened. I felt 
as guilty and miserable as the creator of Fiankcnstcin. 
Here was a wooden-head whom I had put in the way of 
glittering promotions and prodigious responsibilities 
but one thing could happen : he and his respemibilities 
would all go to ruin together at the first opportunity. 

The Crimean war had just broken out. Of emurse 
there had to be a war, I tnud to myself : we cenddn^t Jtave 
peace and give this donkey a chance to die before he ts 
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lyundimt I waited for the earthi]uake« ;Itcaitie. 
it made me reel when it did come. He was actmdif 
gazetted to a captaincy in a marching regiment f Bettor 
men grow old and gray in the service before th:;y climb to 
a sublimity like that. And who could ever ^ have foreseen 
that they would go and put such a load of responsibility on 
|uch green and inadequate shoulders ? I could just barely 
have stood it if they had made him a cornet ; but a captain 
— think of it ! I thought my hair would turn white. 

Consider what I did — I who so loved repose and inaction, 
I said to myself, I am responsible to the country for this, 
and I must go along with him and protect the country 
against him as far as I can. So I took my poor little capital 
that I had saved up through years of work and grinding 
economy, and went with a sigh and bought a cornetcy in 
his regiment, and away we went to the field. 

And there— oji dear, it was awful. Blunders ? why, he 
never did anything hut blunder. But, you see, nobody was 
in the fellow^s secret — everybody had him focussed wrong, 
and necessarily misinterpreted his performance every time — 
consequently they took his idiotic blunders for inspirations 
of genius ; they did honestly ! His mildest blunders were 
enough to make a man in his right mind cry ; and 
they did make me cry — and rage and rave too, privately. 
And the thing that kept me always in a sweat of apprehen- 
sion was the fact that every fresh blunder he made increased 
the lustre of his reputation ! I kept saying to myself, heU 
get 80 high that when discovery does finally come it 
will be like the sun falling out of the sky. 

He went right along up, from grade to gr^dc, over the 
dead bodies of his superiors, until at last, in the hottest 
moment of the battle of , , down went our ^lonel, and 

my heart jumped into my mouth, for Scoresby was nm in 
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rank ! Now for it, said 1 5 wc’U all land in Sheol in ten 
minutes, sure. 

The battle was awfully hot ; the allies were steadily 
giving way all over the field. Our regiment occupied a 
position that was vital ; a blunder now must be destruction. 
At this critical moment, what does this immortal fool do but 
detach the regiment from its place and order a charge o^er 
a neighbouring hill where there wasn’t a suggestion of an 
enemy ! * There you go ! * I said to myself 5 * this is the 

end at last.’ 

And away we did go, and were over the shoulder of the 
hill before the insane movement could be discovered and 
stopped. And what did we find ? An entire and un- 
suspected Russian army in reserve ! And what happened ? 
We were eaten up ? That is necessarily what would have 
happened in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. But no 5 
those Russians argued that no single regiment would come 
browsing around there at such a time. It must be the 
entire English army, and that the sly Russian game was 
detected and blocked ; so they turned tail, and away they 
went, pell-mell, over the hill and down into the field, in 
wild confusion, and we after them ; they themselves broke 
the solid Russian centre in the field, and tore through, and in 
no time there was the most tremendous rout you ever saw, 
and the defeat of the allies was turned into a sweeping and 
splendid victory ! Marshal Canrobert looked on, dis&xy 
with astonishment, admiration, and delight ; and sent right 
off for Scoresby, and hugged him, and decorated him on the 
field in presence of all the armies ! 

And what was Scorcsby’s blunder that time i Merely 
the mistaking his right hand for his left — that was aU. 
An order had come to hiln to ftU back and support our 
right ; and instead he fell firward and went over the hill to 
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But the name he won that day as a marvellous 
military genius filled the world with his glory, .and that 
glory will never fade while history books last. ^ 

He is just as good and sweet and lo^ble and un*^ 
pretending as a man can be, but he doesn’t know enough to 
come in when it rains. He has been pursued, day by day 
and year by year, by a most phenomenal and astonishing 
luckiness. He has been a shining soldier in all our wars 
for half a generation ; he has littered his military life 
with blunders, and yet has never committed one that didn’t 
make him a knight or a baronet or a lord or something. 
Look at his breast ; why, he is just clothed in domestic 
and foreign decorations. Well, sir, every one of them is a 
record of some shouting stupidity or other ; and, taken 
together, they are proof that the very best thing in all this 
world that can befall a man is to be born lucky. 


0 
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THE CAPTAIN S STORY 


There was a good deal of pleasant gossip about old Captain 
♦Hurricane’ Jones, of the Pacific Ocean — peace to his 
ashes ! Two or three of us present had known him ; I, 
particularly well, for I had made four sea-voyages with him. 
He was a very remarkable man. He was born on a ship 5 
he picked up what little education he had among his ship- 
mates ; he began life in the forecastle, and climbed grade by 
grade to the captaincy. More than fifty years of his sixty- 
five were spent at sea. He had sailed all oceans, seen all 
lands, and borrowed a tint from all climates. When a man 
has been fifty years at sea, he necessarily knows nothing of 
men, nothing of the world but its surface, nothing of the 
world’s thought, nothing of the world’s learning but its 
ABC, and that blurred and distorted by the unfocussedlectses 
of an untrained mind. Such a man is only a 
bearded child. That is what old Hurricane — 

simply an innocent, lovable old infant. When his spirit 
was in repose he was as sweet and gentle as a girl 5 when 
his wrath was up he was a hurricane that made fais nickname 
seem tamely descriptive. He was formidable lb a fight^ for 
he was of powerful build and dauntless courage* He was 
frescoed from head to heel with pictures and mottoes tattooed 
in red and blue India ink* I was with him one 
when he got his last vacant space tattooed j tbw vai;aiit qsice 
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his ankle. During three days stumped 
about die sitip with his ankle bare and swollen^ and tfa& 
legend gleaming red and angry out £roma clouding of India 
ink : ^ Virtue is its own RM/ (There was a lack of room.) 
He was deeply and sincerely pious, and swOre like a fish- 
woman. He considered swearing blameless, because sailors 
would not understand an order unillumincd by it. He wa^ 
a profound Biblical scholar — that is, he thought he was. 
He believed everything in the Bible, but he had his own 
methods of arriving at his beliefs. He was of the ‘ advanced * 
school of thinkers, and applied natural laws to the interpre- 
tation of all miracles, somewhat on the plan of the people 
who make the six days of creation six geological epochs, and 
so forth. Without being aware of it, he was a rather 
severe satire on modern scientific religionists. Such a man 
as I have been describing is rabidly fond of disquisition and 
argument ; one knows that without being told it. 

Oiie trip the captain had a clergyman on board, but did 
not know he was a clergyman, since the pa^isenger list did 
not betray the fact. He took a great liking to this Rev. 
Mr. Peters, and talked with him a great deal : told him 
yarns, gave him toothsome scraps of personal history, and 
wove a glittering streak of profanity through his garrulous 
febric that was refreshing to a spirit weary of the dull ncu- 
tialities of undecorated speech. One day the captain said, 
* Peters, do you ever read the Bible ? * 

«Wdl— yes.’ 

judge it ain’t often, by the way you say it. Now^ 
you ta^le it in dead earnest once, and you’ll find it’ll pay. 
Don’t you get discouraged, but hang right on. First you 
y^*t understand it ; but by-and-by things will begin to 
dear upi and then you wouldn’t«lay it down to eat.* 

^ Yc% I have heard that said.’ 
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* And it’s so too. There ain’t a book that begins with 
it. It hys over ’em all, Peters. There’s some pretty tough 
things in it — there ain’t any getting around that — but you 
stick to them and think them out, and when once you get 
on the inside everything’s plain as day.’ 

^ The miracles, too, captain ? ’ 

*Ycs, sir! the miracles, too. Every one of them^ 
Now, there’s that business with the prophets of Baal ; like 
enough that stumped you ? ’ 

* Well, I don’t know but ’ 

* Own up, now ; it stumped you. Well, I don’t wonder. 
You hadn't any experience in ravelling such things out, and 
naturally it was too many for you. Would you like to 
have me explain that thing to you, and show you how to 
get at the meat of these matters ? ’ 

^ Indeed, I would, captain, if you don’t mind,’ 

Then the captain proceeded as follows ; ‘ I’ll do it with 
pleasure. First, you see, I read and read, and thought and 
thought, till I got to understand what sort of people they 
were in the old Bible times, and then after that it was clear 
and easy. Now, this was the way I put it up, concerning 
Isaac * and the prophets of Baal. There was some mighty 
sharp men amongst the public characters of that old ancient 
day, and Isaac was one of them. Isaac had his failings — 
plenty of them, too ; it ain’t for me to apologise for Isaac ; 
he played a cold deck on the prophets of Baal, and like 
enough he was justifiable, considering the odds that was 
against him. No, all I say is, ’t wa’n’t any miracle, and 
that I’ll show you so’s ’t you can sec it yourself. 

‘Well, times had been getting rougher and rougher for 
prophets — that is, prophets of Isaac’s denomination. There 
were four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal in the comiiaa'^ 
‘ This it the captain's own mistake 
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Hity, and only one Presbyterian ; that is, if Isaac was a 
Presbyterian, which I reckon he was, but it don^t say# 
Naturally, the prophets of Baal took all the trade, Isaac 
was pretty low spirited, I reckon, but he was a good deal 
of a man, and no doubt he went a-prophesying around, 
letting on to be doing a land-office business, but *t wasn’t 
kny use ; he couldn’t run any opposition to amount to any- 
thing. By-and-by things got desperate with him ; he sets 
his head to work and thinks it all out, and then what does 
he do ? Why he begins to throw out hints that the other 
parties are this and that and t’other, — nothing very definite, 
may be, but just kind of undermining their reputation in a 
quiet way. This made talk, of course, and finally got to 
the King. The King asked Isaac what he meant by his 
talk. Says Isaac, “ Oh, nothing particular ; only, can they 
pray down fire from heaven on an altar ? It ain’t much, 
maybe, your maj&ty, only can they it ? That’s the idea,” 
So the King was a good deal disturbed, and he went to the 
prophets of Baal, and they said, pretty airy, that if he had 
an altar ready, f/iej; were ready ; and they intimated he 
better get it insured, too. 

* So next morning all the Children of Israel and theij; 
parents and the other people gathered themselves together. 
Well, here was that great crowd of prophets of Baal packed 
together on one side, and Isaac walking up and down all 
alone on the other, putting up his job. When time was 
calle^i Isaac let on to be comfortable and indifferent ; told 
the other team to take the first innings. So they went at 
it, the whole four hundred and fifty, prayiqg around the 
altar, very hopeful, and doing their level best. They 
an hour — two hours — three hours— and so twi, 
pluhib till noon. It wa’n’t any use ; they hadn’t took u 
trick. Of course they felt kind of ashamed be(bre all those 
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people, and well they might. Now, what would a magna* 
nimou$ man do ? Keep still, wouldn’t he i Of course. 
What did Isaac do ? He gravelled the prophets of Baal 
every way he could think of. Says he, You don’t speak 
up loud enough j your god’s asleep, like enough, or may 
be he’s taking a walk j you want to holler, you know,” or. 
words to that efiFect ; I don’t recollect the exact language. 
Mind I don’t apologise for Isaac ; he had his faults. 

* Well, the prophets of Baal prayed along the best they 
knew how all the afternoon, and never raised a spark. At 
last, about sundown, they were all tuckered out, and they 
owned up and quit. 

^ What does Isaac do, now ? He steps up and says to 
some friends of his, there, Pour four barrels of water on 
the altar ! ” Everybody was astonished ; for the other side 
had prayed at it dry, you know, and gpt whitewashed. 
They poured it on. Says he, ‘‘ Heave on four more barrels.” 
Then he says, “ Heave on four more.” Twelve barrels, 
you see, altogether. The water ran all over the altar, and 
all down the sides, and filled up a trench around it that 
would hold a couple of hogsheads — measures,” it says : I 
reckon it means about a hogshead. Some of the people 
were going to put on their things and go, for they allowed 
he was crazy. They didn’t know Isaac. Isaac knelt down 
and began to pray : he strung along, and strung along, 
about the heathen in distant lands, and about the sister 
churches, and about the state and the country at large, and 
about those that’s in authority in the government, and all 
the usual programme, you know, till everybody had got 
tired and gone to thinking about something else, and 
all of a sudden, when nobody was noticing, be outs with t 
match and rakes it on the under side of his leg, and pff I up 
the whole thing blazes like a house afire I Twelve ban^ 
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i>f water f PHr&kum^ s}r^ petroieum ! thatV what it 
was !’ 

‘ Petroleum, captain ?*** 

‘ Yes, sir ; the country was full of it. Isaac knew all 
about that. You read the Bible. Don’t you worry about 
the tough places. They ain’t tough when you come to 
“tliink them out and throw light on them. There ain’t a 
thing in the Bible but what is true ; all you want is 
to go prayerfully to work and cipher out how ’twas done.* 
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I. — THE GOVERNMENT IN THE FRYING-PAN 

Here in Vienna in these closing days of 1897 one’s blood 
gets no chance to stagnate. The atmosphere is brimful of 
political electricity. All conversation is political ; every 
man is a battery, with brushes overworn, and gives out blue 
sparks when you set him going on the common topic. 
Everybody has an opinion, and lets you have it frank and 
hot, and out of this multitude of counsel you get merely 
confusion and despair. For no one really 'understands this 
political situation or can tell you what is going to be the 
outcome of it. 

Things have happened here recently which would set 
any country but Austria on fire from end to end, and upset 
the Government to a certainty ; but no one feels confident 
that such results will follow here. Here, apparently, one 
must wait and sec what will happen, then he will know, 
and not before ; guessing is idle ; guessing cannot help the 
matter. This is what the wise tell you ; they all say it 5 
they say it every day, and it is the sole detail upon t^hich 
they all agree. 

There is some approach to agreement upon another 
point : that there will be no revolution* Men say : * Look 
at our history — revolutions have not been in our line ; mi 
look at our political map — ib construction is unfavourable 
to an organi$ed uprising, and without unity whii|: could a 
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revolt accomplish ? It is disunion which has held our 
empire together for centuries and what it has done in the 
past it may continue to do now and in the future/ 

The most intelligible sketch I have encount^*red of this 
unintelligible arrangement of things was contributed to the 
* Traveller's Record ’ by Mr. Forrest Morgan, of Hartford, 
three years ago. He says : 

* The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is the patchwork-^ 
quilt, the Midway Plaisance, the national chain-gang of 
Europe 5 a state that is not a nation, but a collection of 
nations, some with national memories and aspirations and 
others without, some occupying distinct provinces almost 
purely their own, and others mixed with alien races, but 
each with a different language, and each mostly holding the 
others foreigners as much as if the link of a common 
government did not exist. Only one of its races even now 
comprises so much as one-fourth of the whole, and not 
another so much* as one-sixth ; and each has remained for 
ages as unchanged in isolation, however mingled together 
in locality, as globules of oil in water. There is nothing 
else in the modern world that is nearly like it, though there 
have been plenty in past ages ; it seems unreal and im- 
possible even tliough we know it is true ; it violates all our 
feeling as to what a country should be in order to have a 
right to exist ; and it seems as though it was too ram- 
sluicklc to go on holding together any length of time. Yet 
it has survived, much in its present shape, two centuries of 
^orms that have swept perfectly unified countries from ex- 
istence and others that have brought it to the verge of ruin, 
has survived formidable European coalitions to dismember it, 
and has steadily gained force after each ; forever changing in 
its ei^t make-up, losing in the West but gainii^ in the East, 
the changes leave the structure as firm asevcr, Iikc the drop- 
iWg off and adding on of logs in a raft, its me«foanical union 
of pieces blowing all the vi^ity*of genuine national Itfo.* 

That seems m cemfirm and justify |^e prevalent 
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Austrian faith that in this confusion of unrelated and itfe« 
concilable elements, this condition of incurable disunion, 
there is strength — for the Government, Nearly every day 
some one explains to me that a revolution would not 
succeed here. ^ It couldn’t, you know. Broadly speaking, 
all the nations in the empire hate the Government — ^but 
they all hate each other too, and with devoted and 
enthusiastic bitterness ; no two of them can combine ; the 
nation that rises must rise alone ; then the others would 
joyfully join the Government against her, and she would 
have just a fly’s chance against a CQmbination of spiders. 
This Government is entirely independent. It can go its 
own road, and do as it pleases ; it has nothing to fear. In 
countries like England and America, where there is one 
tongue and the public interests are common, the Govern- 
ment must take account of public opinion j but in Austria- 
Hungary there are nineteen public opinions— one for each 
state. No — two or three for each state, since there are 
two or three nationalities in each. A Government cannot 
satisfy all these public opinions ; it can only go through the 
motions of trying. This Government does that. It goes 
through the motions, and they do not succeed j but that 
docs not worry the Government much.’ 

The next man will give you some further information. 
*The Government has a policy — a wise one — ^and sticks 
steadily to it. This policy is — tranquillity : keep this hive 
of excitable nations as quiet as possible ; encourage ^tfaem 
to amuse themselves with things less inflammatory than 
politics. To this end it furnishes them an ahundsuK^ of 
Catholic priests to teach them to be docile and ohedienti 
and^to be diligent in acqttitjng ignorance about things here 
and Imowledge abo^ the kingdom heavf% # 
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whi^ they are going to add the charm of 

their society hy-aiid-by 5 and further— to this same end — ^it 
cools off the newspapers every morning at five o^clocfci 
whenever warm events are happening.’ There is a ccnscnr 
of the press, and apparently he is always on duty and hard at 
work« A copy of each morning paper is brought to him 
at five o’clock. His official waggons wait at the doors of 
the newspaper offices and scud to him with the first copies 
that come from the press. His company of assistants read 
every line in these papers, and mark everything which 
seems to have a dangerous look 5 then he passes final 
judgment upon these markings. Two things conspire to 
give to the results a capricious and unbalanced look : his 
assistants have diversified notions as to what is dangerous 
and what isn’t 5 he can’t get time to examine their 
criticisms in much detail ; and so sometimes the very same 
matter which is suppressed in one paper fails to be damned 
in another one, and gets published in full feather and 
unmodified. Then the paper in which it was suppressed 
blandly Copies the forbidden matter into its evening edition 
-—provokingl}' giving credit and detailing all the circum- 
stances in courteous and inoffensive language — and of 
course ti»e censor cannot say a word. 

Sometimes the censor sucks all the blood out of a 
riewspaper and leaves it colourless and inane ; sometimes 
he leaves it undisturbed, and lets it talk out its opin|^ns 
Wtdi.a frankness and vigour hardly to be surpassed, I thinly 
in tile journals of any country. Apparently the censor 
sometiiiics revises his verdicts upon second thought* fyf 
rimes ktelf he has suppressed journals after tlteir 
issue \tid partial distribution. •The distribuled copies ttt 
letil hy the censor and destroyed. I have of 
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tb^se, but at the time they were sent for I could not 
remember what 1 had done with them. 

If the censor did his work before the morning edition 
was printed, he would be less of an inconvenience than he 
is 5 but, of course, the papers cannot wait many minutes 
after five o’clock to get his verdict ; they might as well go 
out of business as do that ; so they print and take the* 
chances. Then, if they get caught by a suppression, they 
must strike out the condemned matter and print the edition 
over again. That delays the issue several hours, and is 
expensive besides. The Government gets the suppressed 
edition for nothing. If it bought it, that would be joyful, 
and would give great satisfaction. Also, the edition would 
be larger. Some of the papers do not replace the con- 
demned paragraphs with other matter ; they merely snatch 
them out and leave blanks behind — mourning blanks, 
marked ‘ Confiscated,^ 

The Government discourages the dissemination of 
newspaper information in other ways. For instance, it 
does not allow newspapers to be sold on the streets : there- 
fore the newsboy is unknown in Vienna. And there is a 
stamp duty of nearly a cent upon each copy of a news- 
paper’s issue. Every American paper that reaches me has 
a stamp upon it, which has been pasted there m the post- 
office or downstairs in the hotel office ; but no matter who 
put it there, I have to pay for it, and that is the main 
thing. Sometimes friends send me so many papers* that 
it takes all I can earn that week to keep this Government 
going. 

1 must take passing notice of another point in the 
Government’s measures ^for maintaining trs^qudOity, 
Everybody says it docs not like to sec any individual attaiil 
to commanding influence in the country, since such a lOan 
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cm become a disturber and an inconvenience, ‘We have 
as muck talent as the other nations,’ says the citizen, 
resignedly, and vrithout bitterness, ‘but for the sake of the 
general good of the country, we are discourager from mak** 
ing it over-conspicuous ; and not only discouraged, but 
tactfully and skilfully prevented from doing it, if we show 
too much persistence. Consequently we have no reiKjwned 
men ; in centuries we have seldom produced one — that is, 
seldom allowed one to produce himself. We can say 
to-day what no other nation of first importance in the 
fomily of Christian civilisations can say — that there exists 
no Austrian who has made an enduring name for himself 
which is familiar all around the globe. 

Another helper toward tranquillity is the army. It is 
as pervasive as the atmosphere. It is everywhere. All the 
mentioned creators, promoters, and preservers of the public 
tranquillity do their several shares in the quieting work. 
They make a restful and comfortable serenity and repose- 
fulness. This is disturbed sometimes for a little while : a 
mob assembles to protest against something ; it gets noisy 
—noisier— still noisier — finally too noisy ; then the per- 
suasive soldiery come charging down upon it, and in a few 
minutes all is quiet again, and there is no mob. 

There is a Constitution and there is a Parliament. 
The House draws its membership of 425 deputies from 
the nineteen or twenty states heretofore mentioned. These 
men represent peoples who speak eleven languages. That 
mean^ eleven distinct varieties of jealousies, hostilities, and 
waning interests. This could be expected to furnish forth 
a parliament of a pretty inharmonious sort, and make 
Icj^dbitioii difficult at times — and it docs that. The 
Psbriiameitt is split up into man/ parties — the Clericals, the 
Progress!^ the German Nadondists, the Young Czechs, 
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the Social Democrats, the Christian Socialists, and some 
driirts — and it is difficult to get up working combinations 
among them. They prefer to fight apart sometimes. 

The recent troubles have grown out of Count Badeni’s 
necessities. He could not carry on his Government without 
a majority vote in the House at his back, and in order to 
secure it he had to make a trade of some sort. He made .it 
with the Czechs— the Bohemians. The terms were not 
easy for him : he must issue an ordinance making the 
Czech tongue the official language in Bohemia in place of 
the German. This created a storm. All the Germans 
in Austria were incensed. In numbers they form but a 
fourth part of the empire’s population, but they urge that 
the country’s public business should be conducted in= one 
common tongue, and that tongue a world language — which 
German is. 

However, Badeni secured his majority. The German 
clement in Parliament was apparently become helpless. The 
Czech deputies were exultant. 

Then the music began, Badeni ’s voyage, instead of 
being smooth, was disappointingly rough from the start. 
The Government must get the Ausgkkh through. It must 
not fail. Badeni’s majority was ready to carry it through ; 
but the minority was determined to obstruct it and delay it 
until the obnoxious Czcch-language measure should be 
shelved. 

The Amgkich is an Adjustment, Arrangement, Settle- 
ment, which holds Austria and Hungary together. Itbdates 
from 1867, and has to be renewed every ten years. It 
esublishes the share which Hungary must pay towant the 
expenses of the imperial Government. Hungary m t king- 
dom (the Emperor of Austria is its King), and h^ 
Parliament and governmental machinery. But it lub no 
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hmgn oAcCf mi it has no mrmy — at least its armjr is a part 
of the tmperhd armyi is paid out of the imperial treasury, 
and is under the control of the imperial war office. 

Tte ten-year arrangement was due a year agd, but 
fiiilcd to connect. At least completely. A year’s compro^ 
mise was arranged. A new arrangement must be effected 
before the last day of this year. Otherwise the two 
countries become separate entities. The Emperor would 
still be King of Hungary — that is, King of an indepe ndent 
foreign country. There would be Hungarian custom-houses 
on the Austrian frontier, and there would be a Hungarian 
army and a Hungarian foreign office. Both cbuntiies would 
be weakened by this, both would suffer damage. 

The Opposition in the House, although in the minority, 
had a good weapon to fight with in the pending Jusgleich, 
If it could delay the Amgleich a few weeks, the Government 
would doubtless have to withdraw the hated language 
ordinance or lose Hungary. 

The Opposition began its fight. Its arms were the 
Rules of the House. It was soon manifest that by applying 
these Rules ingeniously it could make the majority helpless, 
and keep it so as long as it pleased. It could shut off busi- 
ness every npw and then with a motion to adjourn. It 
could require the ayes and noes on the motion, and use up 
thirty minutes on that detail. It could call for the reading 
and verification of the minutes of the preceding meeting, 
and use up half a day in that way. It could require that 
several of its members be entered upon the list of permitted 
speakers previously to the opening of a sitting ; and as there 
i| no jtiine4imit, further delays could thus be accomplished* 

Tliese were all lawful weapons, and the men of thm 
C^%ositioii (technically called the Left) were within their 
r%hts in iising them. They used them to su||i dire pmpxm 
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that all parliamentary business was paralysed. The Right 
(the Government side) could accomplish nothing. TJien it 
had a saving idea. This idea was a curious one. It was to 
have the President and the Vice-Presidents of the Parliament 
trample the Rules under foot upon occasion ! 

This, for a profoundly embittered minority constructed 
out of fire and gun-cotton! It was time for idle strangers 
to go and ask leave to look down out of a gallery and see 
what would be the result of it. 

II. — A MEMORABLE SITTING 

And now took place that memorable sitting of the House 
which broke two records. It lasted the best part of two 
days and a night, surpassing by half an hour the longest 
sitting known to the world’s previous parliamentary history, 
and breaking the long-speech record with Dr. Lecher's 
twelve-hour effort, the longest flow of unbroken talk that 
ever came out of one mouth since the world began. 

At 8.45 on the evening of the 28th of October, when 
the House had been sitting a few minutes short of ten hours, , 
Dr. Lecher was granted the floor. It was a good place for 
theatrical effects. I think that no other Senate House is so 
shapely as this one, or so richly and showily decorated. Its 
plan is that of an opera-house. Up toward the straight side 
of it — the stage side — rise a couple of terraces of desks for 
the ministry, and the official clerks or secretaries — terraces 
thirty feet long, and each supporting about half a «do2en 
desks with ^ces between them. Above these is the Presi- 
dent's ternJ^ against the wall. Along it are distributed 
the proper accommodations for the presiding officer and Im 
asmstants. The wall is of richly coloured marble highly 
polished, its panelled sweep relieved by fluted columns and 
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pilasters of distinguished grace and dignity, which glow 
softly And frostily in the electric light. Around the spacious 
half-circle of the fle^r bends the great two-storied curve of 
the boxes, its frontage elaborately ornamented and sumptu- 
ously gilded. On the floor of the House the 415 desks 
radiate fanwise from the President’s tribune. 

The galleries are crowded on this particular evening, for 
word has gone about that the Ausgleich is before the House ; 
that the President, Ritter von Abrahamowicz, has been 
throttling the Rules 5 that the Opposition are in an inflam- 
mable state in consequence, and that the night session is likely 
to be of an exciting sort. 

The gallery guests are fashionably dressed, and the finery 
of the women makes a bright and pretty show under the 
strong electric light. But down on the floor there is no 
costumery. 

The. xleputies’are dressed in day clothes; some of the 
clothes neat and trim, others not ; there may be three 
members in evening dress, but not more. There are several 
Catholic priests in their long black gowns, and with crucifixes 
hanging from their necks. No member wears his hat. One 
may sec by these details that the aspects are not those of an 
evening sitting of an English House of Commons, but rather 
those of a sitting of our House of Representatives. 

In his high place sits the President, Abrahamowicz, 
object of the Opposition’s limitless hatred. He is sunk back 
in the depths of his arm-chair, and has his chin down. He 
brings the ends of his spread fingers together, in front of his 
breast, and reflectively taps them together, vvi^j^hc air of 
oiie who would like to begin business, but must Wait, and be 
as patient as he can. It makes you think of Ric|ielieu. 
Now and then he swings his he^ up to the left cm* to the 
right and answers something which some one hai bent down 
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to cay to him. Then he taps his fingers again. He looks 
tired, and maybe a trifle harassed. He is a gray-haircd, long, 
slender man, with a colourless long face, which, in repose, 
suggests a death-mask ; but when not in repose is tossed 
and rippled by a turbulent smile which washes this way and 
that, and is not easy to keep up with — a pious smile, a holy 
smile, a saintly smile, a deprecating smile, a beseeching and 
supplicating smile ; and when it is at work the large mouth 
opens, and the flexible lips crumple, and unfold, and crumple 
again, and move around in a genial and persuasive and angelic 
way, and expose large glimpses of the teeth ; and that inter- 
rupts the sacredness of the smile and gives it momentarily a 
mixed worldly and political and satanic cast. It is a? most 
interesting face to watch. And then the long hands and the 
body — they furnish great and frequent help to the face in 
the business of adding to the force of the statesman’s words. 

To change the tense. At the time of which I have 
just been speaking the crowds in the galleries were gazing 
at the stage and the pit with rapt interest and cxpcctaincy. 
One half of the great fan of desks was in effect empty, 
vacant ; in the other half several hundred members Were 
bunched and jammed together as solidly as the bristles in a 
brush ; and they also were waiting and expecting. Presently 
the Chair delivered this utterance : 

^ Dr. Lecher has the floor.’ 

Then burst out such anothei’ wild and frantic and 
deafening clamour as has not been heard on thi^ {danet 
since the last time the Comanches surprised a white settle- 
ment at midnight. Yells from the Left, coutiifpr-yeils 
ftom the Right, explosions of yells from all sides at once, 
and all the air sawed and^ pawed and clawed and clnvdti by 
a writhing confusion of gesturing arms and handle Out 
l»f tlie midst diis daunder and lunimii luid tompcit 
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Dr« Ledier^ serene and collected, and the providential 
length ol enabled his head to show out above it 
he^ his twdive*hour speech. At any rate, his lips could 
be seen to movei and that was evidence. Qn high sat the 
President, imploring order, with his long hands put together 
as in prayer, and his lips visibly but not bearably speaking. 
At intervals he grasped his bell and swung it up and down 
with vigour, adding its keen clamour to the storm weltering 
there below. 

Dr. Lecher went on with his pantomime speech, con- 
tented, untroubled. Here and there and now and then 
powerful voices burst above the din, and 'delivered an 
ejaculation that was heard. Then the din ceased for a 
moment or two, and gave opportunity to hear what the 
Chair might answer ; then the noise broke out again. 
Apparently the President was being charged with all sorts 
of illegal exercises of power in the interest of the Right 
(the Government side) : among these, with arbitrarily 
closing an Order of Business before it was finished; with 
an unfair distribution of the right to the floor ; with 
refusal of the floor, upon quibble and protest, to members 
entitled to it ; with stopping a speaker’s speech upon 
quibble and protest ; and with other transgressions of the 
Rules of the House. One of the interrupters who made 
himself heard was a young fellow of slight build and neat 
dress, who stood a little apart from the solid crowd and 
leaned negligently, with folded arms and feet crossed^ 
against a desk. Trim and handsome ; strong face and thin 
features f black hair roughed up ; parsimonious moustache $ 
resDinuit great voice, of good tone and pitch* It is Wedff 
capable and hospitable with sword and (istol; fighter 
of the recent duel with Cotfiit Badem, the hepd 
the Goyernineitt. He shot Badeni and 
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then walked over in the politest way and inspected his 
game, shook hands, expressed regret, and all that. Out of 
him came early this thundering peal, audible above the 
storm : 

* I demand the floor. I wish to offer a motion,* 

In the sudden lull which followed, the President 
answered, * Dr. Lecher has the floor.* 

JVolf, ‘ I move the close of the sitting ! * 

P. ^ Representative Lecher has the floor.* [Stormy out- 
burst from the Left — that is, the Opposition,] 

Wolf^ ‘ I demand the floor for the introduction of a 
formal notion. [Pause]. Mr. President, are you going to 
grant it, or not ? [Crash of approval from the Left.] I 
will keep on demanding the floor till I get it.* 

P. ‘ I call Representative Wolf to order. Dr. Lecher 
has the floor.* 

Wolf, * Mr, President, are you going to observe the 
Rules of this Hou^ ? * [Tempest of applause and confused 
ejaculations from* the Left — ^a boom and roar which long 
endured, and stopped all business for the time being.] 

Dr, von Pessier, ‘ By the Rules motions are in order, 
and the Chair must put them to vote.* 

For answer the President (who is a Pole — I make this 
remark in passing) began to jangle his bell with energy at 
the moment that that wild pandemonium of voiles burst 
out again. 

Wolf (hGzvBbh above the storm). •Mr. President, I 
demand the floor. We intend to find out, here an^ now, 
which is the hardest, a PoIe^s skull or a German*s I * 

This brought out a perfect cyclone of satk&ctiofiirom 
the Left. In the midst of it someone again moved an 
adjournment. The President blandly answered that ^ Dr* 
L^her had the floor. Which wm trutj and he 'was 
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speaking, too, calmly, earnestly, and argumentatively ; and 
the c^cial stenographers had left their places and were at 
his elbows taking down his words, he leaning and orating 
into their cars— a most curious and interestii^g scene. 

Dr. vm Pessler (to the Chair). ‘ Do not drive us to 
extremities ! ’ 

The tempest burst out again : yells of approval frpm 
the Left, catcalls and ironical laughter from the Right, At 
this point a new and most effective noise-maker was pressed 
into service. Each desk has an extension, consisting of a 
removable board eighteen inches long, six wide, and a half- 
inch thick. A member pulled one of these out and began 
to belabour the top of his desk with it. Instantly other 
members followed suit, and perhaps you can imagine the 
result. Of all conceivable rackets it is the most ear-split- 
ting, intolerable, and altogether fiendish. 

The persecuted President leaned back in his chair, 
closed his eyes, clasped his hands in his lap, and a look of 
pathetic resignation crept over his long lace. It is the 
way a country schoolmaster used to look in di^s long past 
when be had refused his school a holiday and it had risen 
against him in ill-mannered riot and violence and insurrec- 
tion. Twice a motion to adjourn had been offered — ^a 
motion always in order in other Houses, and doubtless so in 
this on| also. The President had refused to put these 
motions. By consequence, he was not in a pleasant place 
now, and was having a right hard time. Votes upon 
motions, whether carried or defeated, could make endless 
delay, and postpone the Ausgleich to next century. 

In die midst of these sorrowftd circumstances and this 
hiinicane of yells and screams and satanic emitter of desk- 
boards, Representative Dr. Kroniwetter unfeelingly reminds 
die Chair that a motion has been ofIa*ed, aqd sulds : ^ Say 
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yc% or no] What do you sit there for, and give no 
answer ? * 

P. ‘ After I have given a speaker the floor, I cannot 
give it to another. After Dr. Lecher is through, I will put 
your motion.* [Storm of indignation from the Left.] 

tVolf {to the Chair). * Thunder and lightning! look 
at tht Rule governing the case ! * 

Kronawetter, ‘ I move the close of the sitting I And 
I demand the ayes and noes ! * 

Dr. Lecher. ‘ Mr. President, have I the floor ? ’ 

P. ^ You have the floor.* 

TVolf (to the Chair, in a stentorian voice which deaves 
its way through the storm). ‘ It is by such brutalities as 
these that you drive us to extremities ! Are you waiting 
till someone shall throw into your face the word that shall 
describe what you are bringing about ? ^ [Tempest of 
insulted fury from the Right.] Is that^hat you are waiting 
for^ old Grayhead ? * [Long-continued clatter of desk-boards 
from the Left, with shouts of ‘ The vote ! the vote I * An 
ironical shout from the Right, * Wolf is boss 1 ’] 

. Wolf keeps on demanding the floor for his motion. At 
length — 

P. * I call Representative Wolf to order ! Your 
conduct is unheard of, sir ! You forget that you arc in a 
parliament; you must remember where 'you arc, sir.* 
[Applause from the Right. Dr. Lecher is still peaosfiilly 
speaking, the. stenographers listening at his lips.] , 

* Wolf (hanging on his* desk with bis desk-boa/d). 
demand the floor for my motion ! I won*t ^taiid this 
trampling of the Rules under foot — no, not if I die fer it ! 
I will never yield ! You have got to stop me by fixrce. 
Have I the floor ? • * 


^That revol$Uim, 
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'* > • ,; ^ ’* 

* ]^<^r«8eiitativc W^, what kind of hebtW^ k ^li ? 
I call jQU to order again. You should have some regard (or 
your dignity/ 

Pn Le^cr speaks on. Wolf turns upon him with *U| 
offensive innuendo. 

Dr. L^her* ‘ Mr. Wolf, I beg you to refrain from that 
sort of suggestions.* [Storm of hand-clapping from the 
Right,] 

This was applause from the enemy, for Lecher himself, 
like Wolf, was an Obstructionist. ♦ 

Wolf growls to Lecher, * You can scribble that applause 
in your album ! * 

P, ‘ Once more I call Representative Wolf to order I 
Do not forget that you are a Representative, sir I * 

Wolf (slam-banging with his desk-board), will 
force this matter ! Are you going to grant me the floor, or 
not?* * 

And still the sergeant-at-arms did not appear. It was 
because there wasn’t any It is a curious thing, but the 
Chair has no effectual means of compelling order. 

Alter some more interruptions : 

Wolf (banging with his board). * I demand the floor. 
I will not yield ! * 

P. * I have no recourse against Representative Wolf. 
In the presence of behaviour like this it is to be regretted 
that such is the case.’ [A shout from the Right, ‘Throw 
biflh out ! *] 

Ik is true ht had no e&ctive recourse.^ He had an 
official called an ‘ Ordner,* whose help he could invoke in 
desperate cases, but apparently the Ordner isonly a persuadcar, 
a ccanp^er. Apparently he if a sergeant-at-aons who* 
ti not loaded; a go^ enougji gun to l^k at, but not 
valualde businm. 
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For another twenty or thirty minutes Wolf went on 
banging with his board and demanding his rights ; then at 
last the weary President threatened to summon the dread 
order-maker. But both his manner and his words were 
reluctant. Evidently it grieved him to have to resort to 
this dire extremity. He said to Wolf, ‘ If this goes on, I 
shall feel obliged to summon the Ordner, and beg him t!b > 
restore order in the House.’ 

Wolf, * I’d like to see you do it ! Suppose you fetch in 
a few policemen too ! [Great tumult.] Are you going to 
put my motion to adjourn, or not ? ’ 

Dr. Lecher continues his speech. Wolf accompanies 
him with his board-clatter. 

The President despatches the Ordner, Dr. Lang (him- 
self a deputy), on his order-restoring mission. Wolf, with 
his board uplifted for defence, confronts the Ordner with a 
remark which Boss Tweed might have ^ translated into 
^ Now let’s see what you are going to do about it ! ’ [Noise 
and tumult all over the House.] 

Wolf stands upon his rights, and says he will maintsdn 
them till he is killed in his tracks. Then he resumes hi^ 
banging, the President jangles his bell and begs for order, 
and the rest of the House augments the racket the best it 
can. 

Wolf require an adjournment, because I find myself 
personally threatened. [Laughter from the Right*] "Not 
that 1 fear for myself ; I am only anxious about what will 
happen to the man who touches me.’ • 

The Ordner n * I am not going to fight with you.* 
Nothing came of the efforts of the angel of peace, and 
he presently melted out of the scene and disappeared* 
Wolf went on with his noise and with his demands that he 
be granted the flaor| resting his board at intervals to disr 
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eltsirge criticisins and epithets at the Chair* Once he 
^minded the Chairman of his violated promise to grant him 
(Wolf) the floor, and said, ‘Whence I came, we call 
promise-breakers rascals ! ’ And he advised the Chairman 
to take his conscience to bed with him and use it as a 
pillow. Another time he said that the Chair was making 
itself ridiculous before all Europe. In fact, some of WolPs 
language was almost unparliamentary. By-and-by he struck 
the idea of beating out a tune with his board. Later he 
decided to stop asking for the floor, and to confer it upon 
himself. And so he and Dr. Lecher now spoke at the 
same time, and mingled their speeches with the other noises, 
and nobody heard either of them. Wolf rested himself 
now and then from speech-making by reading, in his 
clarion voice, from a pamphlet. 

I will explain that Dr. Lecher was not making a 
twelve-hour speech for pastime, but for an important 
purpos^^ It was the Government’s intention to push the 
Jusgleich through its preliminary stages in this one sitting 
(for which it was the Order of the Day), and then by vote 
refer it to a select committee. It was theT Majority’s 
scheme — as charged by the Opposition — to drown debate 
upon the bill by pure noise — drown it out and stop it. 
The debate being thus ended, the vote upon the reference 
would follow — with victory for the Government. But into 
the Government’s calculations had not entered the possibility 
of a single-barrelled speech which should occupy the entirt 
time-^imit of the sitting, and also get itself delivered in spite 
of all the noise. Goliath was not expecting David. But 
David was there ; and during twelve hours he tranquilly 
pulled stadsdcal, historical, and argumentative pebbles out 
of his scrip and dung them at the giant ; and when he was 
done he was victor, and the day was saved« 
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In the English House an obstructionist has held the 
flodr with Bible-readings and other outside matters ; but 
Dr. Lecher could not have that restful and recuperative 
privilege — ^he must confine himself strictly to the subject 
before the House. More than once, when the President 
could not hear him because of the general tumult, he sent 
persons to listen and report as to whether the orator was, 
speaking to the subject or not. 

The subject was a peculiarly difficult one, and it would 
have troubled any other deputy to stick to it three hours 
without exhausting his ammunition, because it required a 
vast and intimate knowledge — detailed and particularised 
knowledge — of the commercial, railroading, financial, and 
international banking relations existing between two great 
sovtreigntics, Hungary and the Empire, But Dr. Lecfier is 
President of the Board of Trade of his city of Brtinn, and 
was master of the situation. His speech \yas not formally 
prepared. He had a few notes jotted down for his guidance ; 
he had his facts in his head ; his heart was in his work ; 
and for twelve hours he stood tlierc, undisturbed by the 
clamour around him, and with grace and ease and confidence 
poured out the riches of his mind, in closely reasoned 
arguments, clothed in eloquent and faultless phrasing. 

He is a young man of thirty-seven. He is tall and 
well-proportioned, and has cultivated and fortified his muscle 
by mountain-climbing. If he were a little handsomer he 
would sufficiently reproduce for me the Chauncey Pepew 
of the great New England dinner nights of some years ; 
he has Depew’s charm of manner and graces of language 
and delivery. 

There was but one way for Dr. Lecher to hold the floor 
— he must stay on his legs, t If he should sit down to rest a 
moment, the floor would be taken from him by the 
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{it the Chain When he had been talking^ three or four 
hours he himself proposed an adjournment, in order that be 
might get some rest from his wearing labours ; but he 
limited his motion with the condition that if t was lost he 
should be allowed to continue his speech, and if it was 
carried he should have the floor at the next sitting. Wolf 
tihis now appeased, and withdrew his own thousand-ttmes»- 
offered motion, and Dr. Lecher’s was voted upon — and lost. 
So he went on speaking. 

By one o’clock in the morning, excitement and noiSo 
making had tired out nearly everybody but the orator. 
Gradually the seats of the Right underwent depopulation j 
the occupants had slipped out to the refreshment-rooms to 
cat and drink, or to the corridors to chat. Some one 
remarked that there was no longer a quorum present, and 
moved a call of the House. The Chair (Vice-President 
Dr. Kramarz)* refused to put it to vote. There was a 
small dispute over the legality of this ruling, but the Chair 
held its ground. 

The Left remained on the battle-field to support their 
champion. He went steadily on with his speech ; and 
always it was strong, virile, felicitous, and to the point. 
He was earning applause, and this enabled his party to turn 
that fact to account. Now and then they applauded him a 
couple of minutes on a stretch, and during that time he 
could stop speaking and rest his voice without having the 
floor taken from him. 

a quarter to two a member of the Left dcmandoil 
that Dr. Lecher be allowed a recess for rest, and said that 
the Chairman was ‘ heartless/ Dr. Lecher himself asked 
for ten minutes. The Chair allowed him five. Before the 
time bad run out Dr. Lecher Was on his fodt agidn. 

Weif bum out again with a mdti^ to adjourn. 
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Refused by the Chair, Wolf said the whole Parliament 
wasn’t worth a pinch of powder. The Chair retorted that 
that was true in a case where a single member was able to 
make all parliamentary business impossible. Dr. Lecher 
continued his speech. 

The members of the Majority went out by detach- 
ments from time to time and took naps upon sofes in the * 
reception-rooms ; and also refreshed themselves with food 
and drink — in quantities nearly unbelievable — but the 
Minority stayed loyally by their champion. Some distin- 
guished deputies of the Majority stayed by him too, 
compelled thereto by admiration of his great performance. 
When a man has been speaking eight hours, is it conceiv- 
able that he can still be interesting, still fascinating ? 
When Dr. Lecher had been speaking eight hours he was 
still compactly surrounded by friends who would not leave 
him, and by foes (of all parties) who could not ; and all hung 
enchanted and wondering upon his words, and all testified 
their admiration with constant and cordial outbursts of 
applause. Surely this was a triumph without precedent in 
history. 

During the twelve-hour effort friends brought to the 
orator three glasses of wine, four cups of coffee, and one 
glass of beer — a most stingy rc-cnforcement of his wasting 
tissues, but the hostile Chair would permit no addition to it. “ 
But, no matter, the Chair could not beat that man. , He 
was a garrison holding a fort, and was not to be starved out. 

When he had been speaking eight hours his pulse Vas 
72 5 when he had spoken twelve, it was 100. 

He finished his long speech in these terms, as nearly as 
a permissibly free translation can convey them : 

* I will now hasten to dose my examination of the sub- 
ject I conceive that we of the Left have made it dear to 
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the honourable gentlemen of the other side of the Houi^ 
that we arc stirred by no intemperate enthusiasm for this 
measure in its present shape. . . • 

^ What we require, and shall fight for with all lawful 
weapons, is a formal, comprehensive, and definitive solution 
and settlement of these vexed matters. We desire the 
.itstoration of the earlier condition of things ; the cancella- 
tion of all this incapable Government’s pernicious trades with 
Hungary ; and then — release from the sorry burden of the 
Badeni ministry ! 

^1 voice the hope — I know not if it will be fulfilled — I 
voice the deep and sincere and patriotic hope that the 
committee into whose hands this bill will eventually be 
committed will take its stand upon high ground, and will 
return the Ausgleich'-Provisorium to this House in a form 
which shall make it the protector and promoter alike of the 
great interests involved and of the honour of our fatherland/ 
After a pause, turning toward the Government benches : 
‘ But in any case, gentlemen of the Majority, make sure or 
this : henceforth, as before, you find us at our post. The 
Germans of Austria will neither surrender nor die I ’ 

Then burst a storm of applause which rose and fell, rose 
and fell, burst out again and again and again, explosion 
after explosion, hurricane after hurricane, with no apparent 
promise of ever coming to an end 5 and meantime the 
whole Left was surging and weltering about the champion, 
all bent upon wringing his hand and congratulating him arid 
glorifying him. 

Finally he got away, and went home and ate five loaves 
ai\d twelve baskets of fishes, read the morning pa{K:rs, slept 
three hours, took a short drive, then return^ to the House, 
and sat out the rest of the thiriy-three-hour session. 

To merely rtW up in one spot twelve himrson a stretch 
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i$ feat which very few men could achieve ; to add to the 
task the utterance of a hundred thousand words would be 
beyond the possibilities of the most of those few ; to Super- 
impose the requirement that the words should be put into the 
form of a compact, coherent, and symmetrical oration would 
probably rule out the rest of the few, bar Dr, Lecher, 

III. — CURIOUS PARLIAMENTARY ETIQUETTE. 

In consequence of Dr. Lecher’s twelve-hour speech and 
the other obstructions furnished by the Minority, the 
famous thirty-three-hour sitting of the House accomplished 
nothing. The Government side had made a supreme 
effort, assisting itself with all the helps at hand, both lawful 
and unlawful, yet had failed to get the Jusgleich #into the 
hands of a committee. This was a severe defeat. The 
Right was mortified, the Left jubilant. ^ 

Parliament was adjourned for a week — to let the 
members cool off, perhaps — a sacrifice of precious time |* for 
but two months remained in which to carry the ^Wmportant 
Amglekh to a consummation. 

If I have reported the behaviour of the House intelli- 
gibly, the reader has been surprised at it, and has wondered 
whence these law-makers come and what they are made 
of ; and he has probably supposed that the conduct ex- 
hibited at the Long Sitting was fer out of the conamon, 
and due to special excitement and irritation. As to the 
make-up of the House, it is this : the deputies comO ^om 
all the walks of life and from all the grades of society. 
arc princes, counts, barons, priests, peasant^ mechanics, 
labourers, lawyers, judges, phyacians, professors, merchants, 
bankers, shopkeepers. ThCy arc religious men, rility arc 
earnest, sincere, devoted, and they hate the Jcwii. The 
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tJtk of Doctor i» SO common in the House tmt one majr 
^ost say that the deputy who does not bear it is by that 
reason conspicuous. I am assured that it is t§bt a self* 
granted title, and not an honorary one, but an earned one ; 
that in Austria it is very seldom conferred as a mere com- 
pKment 5 that in Austria the degrees of Doctor of Music, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and so on, are not conferred by the 
seats of learning j and so, when an Austrian |s called 
Doctor, it means that he is either a lawyer or a physician, 
and that he is not a self-educated man, but is college-bred, 
and has been diplomaed for merit. 

That answers the question of the constitution of the 
House. Now as to the House’s curious manners. The 
manners exhibited by this convention of Doctors were not 
at that flme being tried as a wholly new experiment. I 
will go back to a previous sitting in order to show that the 
deputies had already had some practice. 

There had been an incident. The dignity of the House 
had been wounded by improprieties indulged in in its presence 
by a couple of the members. This matter was placed in 
the hands of a committee to determine where the guilt lay 
and the degree of it, and also to suggest the punishment. 
The chairman of the committee brought in his report. 
By this it appeared that in the course of a speech, Deputy 
Schrammel said that religion had no proper place in the 
public schools — it was a private matter. Whereupon 
Gregorig shouted, ‘ How about free love ! ’ 

To this, Deputy Iro flung out this retort * ^ Soda-water 
at the Wimberger ! ’ 

Thb appeared to deeply ofiend Deputy Gregorig, who 
ili6iited back at Iro, ‘You cowardly blatbeibkite, say that 

the comnuttee had sat three hours. ^Gr^rig had 
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upologised ; Iro had explained. Iro explained that he 
didn’t say anything about soda-water at the Wimberga-, 
He explained in writing, and was very explicit : ‘ I declare 
upon my word of honour that I did not say the words attributed 
to me.’ 

Unhappily for his word of honour, it was proved by the 
official stenographers and by the testimony of several deputies 
that he did say them. 

The committee did not officially know why the appa- 
rently inconsequential reference to soda-water at the Wim- 
berger should move Deputy Gregorig to call the utterer of 
it a cowardly blatherskite ; still, after proper deliberation, 
it was of the opinion that the House ought to ft>rmally 
censure the whole business. This verdict seems to have 
been regarded as sharply severe. I think so because Deputy 
Dr. Lueger, Btirgermeister of Vienna, felt it a duty to soften 
the blow to his friend Gregorig by showing that the soda- 
water remark was not so innocuous as it might look j that, 
indeed, Gregorig’s tough retort was justifiable — anil he 
proceeded to explain why. He read a number of scandalous 
post-cards which he intimated had proceedci from Irb, a» 
indicated by the handwriting, though they were anonymous. 
Some of them were posted to Gregorig at his place of business 
and could have been read by all his subordinates ; the others 
were posted to Gregorig' s wife, Lueger did not say — but 
everybody knew — that the cards referred to a matter of 
town gossip which made Mr. Gregorig a chief actor in a 
tavern scene where siphon-squirting played a proAinent 
and humorous part, and wherein women had a share. 

There were several of the cards j more than several, in 
fact } no fewer than five were sent in one day. Dr. Lueger 
read some of them, and described others. Some of them 
had pictures on tiumi $ one a picture of a hog with a Ikioil* 
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strous mou% and beside it a squirting spda-sjphon 5 bdbw 
it some sarcastic doggerel. 

Gr^rig deals in shirts, cravats, etc. One of the cards 
bore these words: ‘Much-respected Deputy and coUar- 
sewer— or stealer^ 

‘ Another : ‘ Hurrah for the Christian-Social work among 
tKe womcn-assemblages ! Hurrah for the soda-squirter P 
Comment by Dr. Lueger : ‘ I cannot venture to read the 
rest of that one, nor the signature, either.’ 

Another : ‘ Would you mind telling me if . . .* Com*- 
ment by Dr. Lueger: ‘The rest of it is not properly 
readable.’ 

To Deputy Gregorig’s wife : ‘ Much-respected Madam 
Gregorig, — The undersigned desires an invitation to the 
next sodn-squirt.’ Comment by Dr. Lueger : ‘ Neither 
the rest of the card nor the signature can I venture to read 
to the House, so-vulgar are they.’ 

The purpose of this card — to expose Gregorig to his 
femily — ^was repeated in others of these anonymous missives. 

The House, by vote, censured the two improper 
dcj^tics. 

This may have had a modifying effect upon the 
phraseology of the membership for a while, and upon its^ 
general exuberance also, but it was not for long. As has 
been seen, it had become lively once more on the night of 
the Long Sitting. At the next sitting after the long one 
there was certainly no lack of liveliness. The President 
was ptosiitcntly ignoring the Rules of the House in the 
interest of the government side, and the Minority were In 
an unappeasaUe fury about it. The ceaseless din and 
tqxroar, the shouting and stamping and desk^hanging, werp 
but through it jdl berst vc^p iw)w and then 

iiade fbemselvei beard. Some of. R rpiliaf|c:s w«|is of 
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i candid sort, and I bdicvc that they had b«5cn nttoed 
in our House of Representatives they would have attracted 
attention. I will insert some samples here. Not in their 
order, but selected on their merits : 

Dr, Mayreder (to the President). ‘You have lied! 
You conceded the floor to me ; make it good, or you have 
lied ! ’ 

Mr, GIdekner (to the President). ‘Leave ! Get out !’ 
IVolf (indicating the President). ‘There sits a man to 
whom a certain title belongs ! * 

Unto Wolf, who is continuously reading, in a powerful 
voice, from a newspaper, arrive these personal remarks from 
the Majority : ‘ Oh, shut your mouth ! ^ ‘ Put him out ! ’ 

‘Out with himl ’ Wolf stops reading a moment to shout 
at Dr. Lueger, who has the floor but cannot get^ hearing, 
‘ Please, Betrayer of the People, begin I * 

Dr, Lueger, ‘ Meine Herren — * [‘ Oho I * and gmnf,] 
fVolf, ‘ That^s the holy light of the Christian Socialists ! ’ 
Mr, Kletzenbauer (Christian Socialist). ‘ Dam~nath>JD ! 
arc you ever going to quiet down I* 

Wolf discharges a galling remark at Mr, 

JFohlmeyer (responding). ‘You Jew, you !* 

There is a moment's lull, and Dr. Lueger hegitts his 
speech. Graceful, handsome man, with uriitning manners 
and attractive bearing, a bright and easy speaker, and is 
said to know how to trim his political sails to Catch any 
favouring wind that blows. He manages to say a few 
words, then the tempest overwhelms him again. * 

Wolf stops reading his paper a moment to say a diastic 
thing about Lueger and his Chriiiian-Social ptcttci, 
sc the C.S.t in a sc«t of fremty* ^ 

Mn yiibhkmfik, ‘Y5u leave the Christiaiav ^ 
al le, yru word-of-hotiour-breaker I 
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wmt but fou leuvft alone I YoitVe no bu^ei& 
in this Hcmse | you WJcmg in a gin-mill V 

Mr. Fr&chazia^ * In a lunatic-asylumy yow mean 1 * 
VukhkwA. * It*s a pity that such a man should be 
leader of the Germans j he disgraces the German name ! * 
Dr. Schuhir. ♦ It’s a shame that the like of him should 
iifsult us/ 

Strohhach (to Wolf), ^ Contemptible cub — we will 
bounce thee out of this ! * [It is inferable that the ^ thee * 
is not intended to indicate affection this time, but to re- 
enforce and emphasise Mr. Strohbach’s scorn.] 

Dr. Schicher. * His insults are of no consequence. He 
wants his ears boxed/ 

Dir. Lueger (to Wolf). * You’d better worry a trifle over 
your IroH word of honour. You arc behaving like a street 
arab.’ 

i)**. Scheiehif^ * It is infamous ! * 

Dr. Lueger. *And these shameless creatures arc the 
leaders of the German People’s Party ! ’ 

Meantime Wolf goes whooping along with his news- 
readings in great contentment. 

Dr. Fattai. * Shut up ! Shut up ! Shut up I You 
haven’t the floor ! ’ 

Strehhaeh. * The miserable cub ! ’ 

Dr. Lueger (to Wolf, rawing his voice strenuously above 
the storm). * You are a wholly honourlcss street brat 1 ’ 
[A voice, * Fire the rapscallion out I ’ But Wolfs soul goes 
marching noisily on, just the same.] 

Sck&mrer (vast and muscular, and endowed with the 
mm powerful voice in the Retebsrath ; comes ploughing 
down through the standing crowds, red, and choking with 
anger I halts besfore Deputy Wohlmcycr, grabs a mle and 
snmhet it wi& a bkrw upon a desk, Wohl- 
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meyer’s face with his fist, and bellows out some pctaonalitics, 
and a promise). ‘ Only you wait — we’ll teach you ! * [A 
whirlwind of offensive retorts assails him from the band of 
meek and humble Christian Socialists compacted around 
their leader, that distinguished religious expert, Dr. Lueger, 
Btlrgermeister of Vienna. Our breath comes in excited 
gasps now, and we are full of hope. We imagine that 
arc back fifty years ago in the Arkansas Legislature, and we 
think we know what is going to happen, and are glad we 
came, and glad we are up in the gallery, out of the way, 
where we can see the whole thing and yet not have to 
supply any of the material for the inquest. However, as 
it turns out, our confidence is abused, our hopes are 
misplaced.] 

Dr. Pattai (wildly excited). ^ You quiet doyrn, or we 
shall turn ourselves loose 1 There will be cuffing of ears ! ’ 

Prochazka (in a fury). *No — not ear boxing, but 
genuine blows ! ’ 

Vielohlawek, ^ I would rather take my hat off tO a Jew 
than to Wolf!* 

Strohbach (to Wolf). ^ Jew flunky 4 Here wc have been 
fighting the Jews for ten years, and now you are helping 
them to power again. How much do you get for it ? ’ 

Holansky. * What he wants is a strait-jacket ! * 

Wolf continues his readings. It is a market report now. 

Remark flung across the House to SchtSnercr ; * Pie 
Grossmutier aufdem Misthaufen erzeugt worden ! * 

It will be judicious not to translate that Its flavour is 
pretty high, in any case, but it becomes particularly gamy 
when you rememl^r that the first gallery was wcU itocked 
with ladies^ 

Apparently it was a great hit. It fetched of 

joyous c^husiasm put of ^e Chilstian mi in 
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their rapimre they flung biting epithets with wasirful 
liberality at specially detested members of the OpjSO^tion 5 
among otherSi this one at SchSnerer : * Borddi in dir 
Krugerstrasse I * Then they added these words, which 
they whooped, howled, and also even sang, in a deep-voiced 
dhorus : * Schmul Lab Kohn ! Sekmul Leeb Kohn ! Schtnul 
Idib Kohn I * and made it splendidly audible above the 
banging of desk-boards and the rest of the roaring cyclone 
of fiendish noises, [A gallery witticism comes flitting by 
from mouth to mouth around the great curve : ‘ The swan- 
song of Austrian representative government ! ’ You can 
note its progress by the applausive smiles and nods it gets as 
it skims along.] 

Kletzinbauer. < Holofernes, where is Judith?’ [Storm 
of laughter,] 

Gregorig (the shirt-merchant). ^This Wplf-Thcatrc 
is cosfng 6,000 florins ! ’ 

Wolf (with sweetness). ‘ Notice him, gentlemen ; it is 
Mr. Gregorig.* [Laughter.] 

Fielohlawik (to Wolf). ^ You Judas I ’ 

Schnitder^ ‘ Brothel-knight ! ’ 

Chorus of Voices, ^ East-German offal tub ! ’ 

And so the war of epithets crashes along, with never- 
diminishing energy, for a couple of hours. 

The ladies in the gallery were learning. That was 
well ; for by-and-by ladies will form a part of the member- 
ship of all the legislatures in the world ; as soon as they can 
piwc tompetency they will be admitted. At present, men 
only arc competent to legislate 5 therefore they look down 
upon women, and would feel degraded if they had to have 
them fmr colleagues in their high calling. 

Wdf St ydling another market report now# 

G$$snmn* * Shut uprlnfinaous buse-’brat ! * 
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^ JDuring a momentary lull Dr. Lueger get# a heafing 
for three sentences of his speech. They demand and 
require that the President shall suppress the four noisiest 
members of the Opposition. 

Wolf (with a that-settles-it toss of the head). ‘The 
shifty trickster of Vienna has spoken ! ^ 

Iro belonged to Schdnerer’s party. The word-of* 
honour incident has given it a new name. Gregorig is a 
Christian Socialist, and hero of the post-cards and the 
Wimberger soda-squirting incident. He stands vast and 
conspicuous, and conceited and self-satisfied, and roosterish 
and inconsequential, at Lueger’s elbow, and is proud and 
cocky to be in such great company. He looks very well 
indeed ; really majestic, and aware of it. He crows out 
his little empty remark, now and then, and looks is fdcased 
as if he had been delivered of the /iusgleich. Indeed, he 
does look notably fine. He wears almost the only dress 
vest on the floor ; it exposes a continental spread of white 
shirt-front ; his hands are posed at ease in the lips of his 
trousers pockets ; his head is tilted back complacently ; he 
is attitudinising j he is playing to the gallery* Rfolrever, 
they are all doing that. It is curious tO sec. Moti who 
only vote, and can’t make speeches, and don’t kttdw how 
to invent witty ejaculations, wander about the vacated 
parts of the floor, and stop in a good place and strike 
attitudes — attitudes suggestive of weighty thought, mostly 
— and glance furtively up at the ^llcries to sec how it 
works ; or a couple will come together and shake 
an artificial way, and laugh a gay manu&ctured laug|l, and 
do some constrained and self-conscious attitudinmng ; and 
thiy steal glances at the galleries to see if they are 
notice. It is like a scene hn the stage — by^jslay hy 
actors at hack while the stars do the great wwk if the 
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frciiti Emi Counit Badleni attitudinises for a 
strikes a reflective Napoleonic attitude of fine pict^uresque- 
nas^but soon thinks better of it and desists. There are 
two who do not attitudinise — poor harried and insulted 
President Abrahamowicz, who seems wholly miserable, and 
can find no way to put in the dreary time but by swinging 
his bell and by discharging occasional remarks which 
nobody can hear ; and a resigned and patient priest, who 
sits lonely in a great vacancy on Majority territory and 
munches an apple. 

SchOnerer uplifts his fog-horn of a voice and shakes the 
roof with an insult discharged at the Majority. 

Dr. Luegin ^ The Honourless Party would better keep 
still here I ’ 

Gre£orig (the echo, swelling out his shirt-front). * Yes, 
keep quiet, pimp i * 

(to Lueger). ‘ Political mountebank 1 * 

Pmhazka (to SchOnerer). ^ Drunken clown ! * 

During the final hour of the sitting many happy phrases 
were distributed through the proceedings. Among them 
were these-*^ad they are strikingly good ones : 

* Blatherskite P 

* Blackguard ! * 

^Scoundrel V 

* Brothel-daddy ! * 

Tbit latt was the contribution of Dr* Getsman, and 
gave great satisfaction. And deservedly. It seems to me 
* that*t wai<^heof the most sparkling things that was said 
duriitg the whde evening. 

At half-past two in the morning the House adjourned* 
The victory was with the Opposition. No j not quite 
that The effective part of it was snatched away frcun 
them % an udbiwfol e^mreise of Prai^^ 
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anMher contribution toward driving the mistreai^ Mino* 
rity but of their minds. 

At other sittings of the parliament, gentlemen of the 
Opposition, shaking their fists toward the President, 
addressed him as ‘ Polish Dog.’ At one sitting an angry 
deputy turned upon a colleague and shouted, 

< ! ’ 

You must try to imagine what it was. If I should 
offer it even in the original it would probably not get by 
the editor’s blue pencil ; to offer a translation would be to 
waste my ink, of course. This remark was frankly 
printed in its entirety by one of the Vienna dailies, but the 
others disguised the toughest half of it with stars. 

If the reader will go back over this chapter and gather 
its array of extraordinary epithets into a bunch and*examine 
them, he will marvel at two things : how this convention 
of gentlemen could consent to use such gross terms ; and 
why the users were allowed to get out of the place* alive. 
There is no way to understand this strange situation. If 
every man in the House were a professional blackguard, 
and had his home in a sailor boarding-house, one cmild still 
not understand it ; for, although that sort do use such 
terms, they never take them. These men arc not pro- 
fessional blackguards ; they are mainly geniiemen, and 
educated ; yet they use the terms, and iake them too. 
They really seem to attach no consequence to them. One 
cannot say that they act like schoolboys; for that i® only 
almost true, not entirely. Schoolboys blackguard* each** 
other fiercely, and by the hour, and one would think that 
nothing would ever come of it but noise ; but that would 
be a mistake. Up to a certain limit the result would be 
noise only, but, that limit overstepped, trouble would fidfow 
right awa|^ There are certain phrases — phrasei of a 
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peeitlkr diantcCer^phrases of the nature of that reference 
to SchSnerer’s grandmother, for mstance~whkh not even 
the most spiritless schoolboy in the English-speaking world 
would allow to pass unavenged. One diSerence between 
schoolboys and the law-makers of the Reichsrath seems to 
be that the law-makers have no limit, no danger-line. 
Apparently they may call each other what they please, and 
go home unmutilated. 

Now, in feet, they did have a scufHe on two occasions, 
but it was not on account of names called. There has been 
no scuffle where that was the cause. 

It is not to be inferred that the House lacks a sense of 
honour because it lacks delicacy. That would be an error. 
Iro was caught in a lie, and it profoundly disgraced him. The 
House aftt him, turned its back upon him. He resigned 
his scat 5 otherwise he would have been expelled. But it 
was lenient with Gregorig, who had called Iro a cowardly 
blatheiskitc in debate. It merely went through the form of 
mildly censuring him. That did not trouble Gregorig. 

The Viennese say of themselves that they are an easy- 
going, {Measure -loving community, making the best of life, 
and not taking it very seriously. Nevertheless, they are 
grieved about the ways of their parliament, and say quite 
frankly that they arc ashamed. They claim that the low 
condition of the parliament’s manners is nev/, not old. A 
gentleman who was at the head of the government twenty 
years ago confirms this, and says that in his time the parlia- 
«ment*was orderly and well-behaved. An English gentle- 
man of long residence here endorses this, and says that a 
low order of politicians originated the present forms of 
questionable speech on the stump some years ago^ and 
imported them into the parliament.' Howfver, some day 
' * la list gmdoiis b;fgoiie time wbea a mild sad goi^^pered 
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tterc will be a Minister of Etiquette and asergeailt*4t4urmS) 
and then things will go better. I mean if parliament and 
the Constitution survive the present storm* 


IV. — THE HISTORIC CLIMAX 

• 

During the whole of November things went from bad 
to worse. The all-important Ausgleich remained hard 
aground, and could not be sparred oiF. Badeni’s govern- 
ment could not withdraw the Language Ordinance and 
keep its majority, and the Opposition could not be placated 
on easier terms. One night, while the customary pande- 
monium was crashing and thundering along at its hest, a 
fight broke out. It was a surging, struggling, shouldtr-to- 
shoulder scramble. A great many blows were struck. 
Twice Sch(3nerer lifted one of the heavy ministerial feuteuils 
— some say with one hand — and threatened' members of the 
Majority with it, but it was wrenched away from fiim ; a 
member hammered Wolf over the head with the Presideiit’s 
bell, and another member choked him ; a pnSfessor ^as 
flung down and belaboured with fists and choked 5 he held 
up an open penknife as a defence against the blows ; It was 
snatched from him and flung to a distance ; it hit a peaceful 
Christian Socialist who wasn’t doing anything, and brought 
blood from his hand. This was the only blood ipkwn. 
The men who got hammered and choked looked sound and 
well next day. The fists and the beU were not ptgpcfly. 
handled, or better results would have been apparent* I ana' 
quite sure that the fighters were not in earnest. 

was the atmosphere of our Houie, when the manner of our speaks w** 
studiously formal and academic, lyid the storms and explosions of ^-day 
were wholly unknown/ etc*^Trtmslaiwn oftks remark 

htgarHcUin^iismarningU'NmaFrm J)aeimkari^^ 
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On TimnlD^gwing Day the sitting watt i bis^<ty*»iiisi^ 
one. On that day the harried, bedeviled, and de^hring 
government went insane. In order to free itself fh>m the 
thraldom of the Opposition it committed this curiously 
juvenile crime : it moved an important change of the 
Rules of the House, forbade debate upon the motion, put it 
to a stand-up vote instead of ayes and noes, and then 
gravely claimed that it had been adopted ; whereas, tn even 
the dullest witness — if I without immodesty may pretend 
to that place-^it was plain that nothing legitimately to be 
called a vote had been taken at all. 

I think that Saltpeter never uttered a truer thing than 
when he said, * WJiom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad.’ Evidently the government’s mind was totter- 
ing wherf this bald insult to the House was the best way it 
could contrive for getting out of the frying-pan. 

The episode* would have been funnj if the matter at 
stake had been a trifle 5 but in the circumstances it was 
pathetic- The usual storm was raging in the House. As 
usual, many of the Majority and the most of the Minority 
were standing up — to have a better chance to exchange 
epithets and make other noises. Into this storm Count 
Falkenhayn entered, with his paper in his hand ; and at 
once there was a rush to get near him and hear him read 
his motion. In a tmmtnt he was walled in by listeners. 
The several clauses of his motion were loudly applauded 
by these allies, and as loudly disapplauded — if I may invent a 
Vord — by such of the Opposition as could hear his voice. 
When he took his seat the President promptly put the 
motion— persons desiring to vote in the aiSrmative, sta^d 
if! The House was already standing up; had been 
standing for an ; and behri a third of it had found out 
the bad been saying, he had i^jlbned the 
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adoption of the motion ! And only a few heard that» In 
fact, when that House is legislating you can’t tcU it from 
artillery practice. 

You will realise what a happy idea it was to side-track 
the lawful ayes and noes and substitute a stand-up vote by 
this fact : that a little later, when a deputation of deputies 
waited upon the President and asked him if he was actually 
willing to claim that that measure had been passed, he 
answered, ‘ Y es — and unanimously,^ It shows that in effect 
the whole House was on its feet when that trick was sprung. 

The ^ Lex Falkenhayn,* thus strangely born, gave the 
President power to suspend for three days any deputy who 
should continue to be disorderly after being called to order 
twice, and it also placed at his disposal such force as might 
be necessary to make the suspension effective. So fhe House 
had a sergeant-at-arms at last, and a more formidable one, 
as to power, than any other legislature in Christendom had 
ever possessed. The Lex Falkenhayn also gave the* House 
itself authority to suspend members for thirty days. 

On these terms the Ausgleich could be put through irt an 
hour — apparently. The Opposition would have to sit meek 
and quiet, and stop obstructing, or be turned into the street, 
deputy after deputy, leaving the Majority an unvexCd field 
for its work. 

Certainly the thing loc ked well. The government Was 
out of the frying-pan at last. It congratulated itself, and 
was almost girlishly happy. Its stock rose suddenly from 
less than nothing to a premium.^ It confessed to itself, with* 
pride, that its Lex Falkenhayn was a master-stroke— a work 
of genius. 

However, there were doubters — men who were troubled, 
and believed that a grave mistake had been made. It {n%fat 
be that thj^ Opporidon was crushed, and pn^taUy fbr the 
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countvjTy #90 } but tie mataur of it— ~the tn^tinet of it I Thut 
vm the furious part« It could have far-reaching results ; 
results whose gravity might transcend all guesring. It might 
be the initial st^ toward a return to government by force, 
a restoration of the irresponsible methods of obsolete times* 

There were no vacant seats in the galleries next day* 
In*fact, standing-room outside the building was at a premium* 
There were crowds there, and a glittering array of hclmctcd 
and brass-buttoned police, on foot and on horseback, to keep 
them from getting too much excited. No one could guess 
what was going to happen, but every one felt that something 
was going to happen, and hoped he might have a chance to 
see it, or at least get the news of it while it was fresh. 

At noon the House was empty — for I do not count 
myself. •Half an hour later the two galleries were solidly 
packed, the floor still empty. Another half-hour later 
Wolf entered and passed to his place ; then other deputies 
began /o stream in, among them many forms and faces 
grown femiliar of late. By one o’clock the membership 
was present in full force. A band of Socialists stood 
grouped against the ministerial desks, in the shadow of the 
Presidential tribune. It was observable that these official 
strongholds were now protected against rushes by bolted 
gates, and that these were in ward of servants wearing the 
House’s livery* Also the removable desk-boards had been 
taken away, and nothing left for disorderly members to slat 
with. 

There was a pervading, anxious hush — ^at least what 
itood very well for a hush in that House. It was believed 
by many that the Opposition was cowed, and that there 
would be no more obstruction, no more noise. That was 
iUierror« * 

Piesently the President entered by the door to 
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the right, followed bjr Vice-Prerident Fitcfai, and the two 
took their way down past the Polish benches toward the 
tribune. Instantly the customary storm of noises burst out, 
and rose higher and higher, and wilder and wilder, and 
really seemed to surpass anything that had gone before it in 
that place. The President took his seat and begged for 
order, but no one could hear him. His lips moved — one 
could see that 5 he bowed his body forward appealingly, and 
spread his great hand eloquently over his breast — one could 
see that 5 but as concerned his uttered words, he probably 
could not hear them himself. Below him was that crowd 
of two dozen Socialists glaring up at him, shaking their fists 
at him, roaring imprecations and insulting epithets at him. 
This went on for some time. Suddenly the Socialists 
burst through the gates and stormed up through the 
ministerial benches, and a man in a red cravat reached up 
and snatched the documents that lay on the President’s 
desk and flung them abroad. The next moment Jbe and 
his allies were struggling and fighting with the half-dozen 
uniformed servants who were there to protect the new gates. 
Meantime a detail of Socialists had swarmed up rile side 
steps and overflowed the President and the Vice, aiiid were 
crowding and shouldering and shoving them out of the 
place. They crowded them out, and down the steps and 
across the House, past the Polish benches 5 and all about 
them swarmed hostile Poles and Czechs, who resisted them. 
One could see fists go up and come down, with other signs 
and shows of a heady fight ; then the President alld the-' 
Vice disappeared through the door of entrance, ifid the 
victorious Socialists turned and marched back, mounted the 
tribune, flung the President’s bell and his remaining fl^rs 
abroad, and then stood there in a compact little crhwd, 
etevenstroj;^, and held the place as if it were a fbmess. 
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Thdr fiiends m the floor were in a frenaqr of triumph^ and 
imnifbrled it m their deafening way* The whole House was 
on its fea|» amtaed and wondering. 

It was an as^tonishing situation, and imposingly dramatic. 
Nobody had looked for this. The unexpected had hap- 
pened. What next ? But there can be no next ; the play is 
over j the grand climax is reached ; the possibilities are ex- , 
hausted j ring down the curtain. 

Not yet. That distant door opens again. And now 
we sec what history will be talking of five centuries hence : 
a uniformed and hclmeted battalion of bronzed and stalwart 
men marching in double file down the floor of the House-— 
a free parliament proftined by an invasion of brute force t 
It was an odious spectacle — odious and awful. For one 
moment* it was an unbelievable thing — a thing beyond 
all credibility ; it must be a delusion, a dream, a nightmare. 
But no, it was real — pitifully real, shamefully real, hideously 
real. These sixty policemen had been soldiers, and they went 
at their work with the cold unsentimentality of their trade. 
They ascended the steps of the tribune, laid their hands 
upon the inviolable persons of the representatives of a nation, 
and dragged and tugged and hauled them down the steps 
and out at the door ; then ranged themselves in stately 
military array in front of the ministerial estrade, and so 
stood. 

It was a tremendous episode. The memory of it will 
outlast all the thrones that exist to-day. In the whole 
%i»tcary of free parliaments the like of it had been seen but 
thirce times before. It takes its imposing place among the 
imfergctablc things. I think that in my lifetime 1 
have not twice wem abiding history made b^ore my eyes, 
l knew that I have seen it once. 

Some ihe results of this wild fireakfoUt^i^ instantly* 
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The Badeni government came down with a crash j there 
was a popular outbreak or two in Vienna ; there 
were three or four days of furious rioting in Prague, 
followed by the establishing there of martial law ; the Jews 
and Germans were harried and plundered, and their houses 
destroyed ; in other Bohemian towns there was rioting — in 
some cases the Germans being the rioters, in others the 
Czechs— and in all cases the Jew had to roast, no matter 
which side he was on. We are well along in December 
now ; * the next new Minister-President has not been able to 
patch up a peace among the warring factions of the par- 
liament, therefore there is no use in calling it together again 
for the present ; public opinion believes that parliamentary 
government and the Constitution are actually threatened 
with extinction, and that the permanency of the Inonarchy 
itself is a not absolutely certain thing ! 

Yes, the Lex Falkenhayn was a great invention, and 
did what was claimed for it — it got the govcrnmcnl out of 
the frying-pan. 


‘ It is the 9th.— M.T. 



THR. 'JilMPtttQ fROQ' pOKY 



■ PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE 
‘JUMPING FROG’ STORY 


Five or six years ago a lady from Finland asked me to tell 
her a story in our negro dialect, so that she could get an 
idea of what that variety of speech was like. I told her one 
of riopkkison Smith’s negro stories, and gave her a copy of 
^ Harper’s Monthly ’ containing it. She translated it for a 
Swedish newspaper, but by an oversight named me as the 
author •of it instead of Smith. I was very sorry for that, 
because I got a good lashing in the Swedish press, which 
would have fallen to his share but for that mistake 5 for it 
was shown that Boccaccio had told that very story, in his 
curt and meagre fashion, five hundred years before Smith 
took hold of it and made a good and tellable thing out of it. 

I have always been sorry for Smith. But my own turn 
has come now. A few weeks ago Professor Van Dyke, of 
Princeton, asked this question : 

* Do you know how old your ^‘Jumping Frog** story 

And I aiiswered : 

« Yes — foity*-five years. The thing happened in Cala«* 
vcm County, in the spring of 1849.’ 

*No j it happened earlier— % couple of |^ou8and yean 
eaiier 1 it is a Greek story/ 
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I was astonished — and hurt. I said : 

* I am willing to be a literary thief if it has been so 
ordained 5 I am even willing to be caught robbijfig the 
ancient dead alongside of Hopkinson Smith, for he is my 
friend and a good fellow, and 1 think would be as honest as 
any one if he could do it without occasioning remark 5 but 
I am not willing to antedate his crimes by fifteen hundit(j 
years. I must ask you to knock off part of that/ 

But the professor was not chaffing : he was in earnest, 
and could not abate a century. He offered to get the 
book and send it to me and the Cambridge text-book 
containing the English translation also. I thought I would 
like the translation best, because Greek makes me tired. 
January 30th he sent me the English version, and I will 
presently insert it in this article. It is my ^#Jumping 
Frog ’ tale in every essential. It is not strung out as I have 
strung it out, but it is all there. , 

To me this is very curious and interesting* . JPurious 
for several reasons. For instance : 

I heard the story told by a man who was not telling it 
to his hearers as a thing new to them, but as a thing 
they had witnessed and wmld remember^ He was a dull 
person, and ignorant ; he had no gift as a story-tellfer, and 
no invention ; in his mouth this episode was merely history 
— history and statistics ; and the gravest sort trf history, 
too ; he was entirely serious, for he was dealing what 
to him were austere facts, and they interested luiii solely 
because they were facts ; he waS drawing on his mamory,/ 
not his mind ; he saw no humour in his tale, neither did 
his listeners ; neither he nor they ever smiled or Mhghed j 
in my time I have not attended a more solemn confr^ce. 
To him and to his fellow ^Id-miners there were Jifit two 
things in tfy. story that if ere worth coitsi%iiig* Qne was 
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nncutitcK of k» hero, Jim Smikf, in tkfcmg 

iti « loaded frog j and the other ym Smi%’s d^ 

loiowtedlgc a frog’s nature — for he knew (as the iiai|at^^ 
asserted and the listeners conceded) that a I'rog J^j 
and IS always riady to cat it. Those men discussed those 
two points, and those only. They were hearty in their ^d- 
.miration of them, and none of the party was aware that a 
first-rate story had been told in a first-rate way, ^d that it 
was brimful of a quality whose presence they nevi^ gusjpected 
— humour. 

Now, then, the interesting question is, did the frog 
episode happen in Angel’s Camp in the spring of ’49, as told 
in my hearing that day in the fall of 1865 ? lam perfectly 
sure that it did. I am also sure that its duplicate happened 
in Boeotia a couple of thousand years ago, I think it must 
be a case of history. actually repeating itself, and not a case 
of a good story .floating down the ages and surviving because 
too gi»od to be allowed to perish. 

I would now like to have the reader examine the Greek 
story and the story told by the dull and solemn Californian, 
and observe how exactly alike they are in essentials, 

[Translation.'] 

THE ATHENIAN AND THE FROG,^ 

An Athenian once fell in with a Bceotian who was <it« 
ting by the road^de looking at a frog. Seeing the other 
ap^ei^ the Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and 
naked if he would agree to start a contest of frogs, on condi* 
tkm tlwt he whose frog jumped farthest should rccdre a 
large of money. The Athenian replied that he woi 4 d 
if Sw |Eii1ber would fetch him a frog, for the lake wna near* 
To iitl^ie agreed, and when ke was gone the Alheithiii 
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took the frog, and, opening its mouth, poured some stones 
into its stomach, so that it did not indeed seem larger than 
before, but could not jump. The Boeotian soon returned 
with the other frog, and the contest began. The second 
frog firit was pinched, and jumped moderately ; then they 
j^inched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered himself for a 
leap, and used the utmost effort, but he could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. . 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him up and examined him. And 
being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. 


And here is the way it happened in California : 

FROM ^THE CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS 
COUNTY ’ • 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-tarriers and chicken 
cocks, and tom-cats, and all of them kind ofo things, till you 
couldn’t rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to 
bet on but he’d match you. He ketched a frog one day, 
and took him home, and said he cal’lated to educate him ; 
and so he never done nothing for three months but set in 
his back yard and learn that frog to jump. And you bet 
you he did learn him, too. He’d give him a little punch 
behind, and the next minute you’d see that frog whirling in 
the air like a doughnut — see him turn one summerset, or 
maybe a couple if he got a good start, and come down flat- 
footed and all right, like a cat. He got him up so in the 
matter of ketching flies, and kep’ him in practice so con- 
stant, that he’d nail a fly every time as fur as he cou|d sec 
him. Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, and he 
could do ’most anything — and I believe him. Why,^ IVc 
seen him set Dan’l Webster down here on this floor~0an*l 
Webster was the name of the frog — and sing ou^ * 
JDan’l, flies I ’ and quicker’n you could wink he’4 
straight up ari snake a fly oflPn the countqr there, and flop 
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ilown <>n the floor ag'in as solid as a gob of ouid^ and. fliiM 
to ^mtihing the side of his head with his hind fodt m 
different as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ an|r morc’n. 
my frog might do. You never see a frog so modpl and 
straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so gifted. And 
when it Come to feir and square jumping on a dead level, 
, Blf'could get over more ground at one straddle than any 
animal of his breed you ever see. Jumping on a dca4 level 
was his strong suit, you understand ; and when it came to 
that, Smiley would ante up money on him as long as he 
had a red. Smiley was monstrous proud of his frog, and 
well he might be, for fellers that had travelled ana been 
everywheres all said he laid over any frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a little lattice box, and 
he used to fetch him down-town sometimes and lay foi" 
a bet. .One day a feller — a stranger in the camp, he was— - 
come acrost him with his box, and says : 

* What might it be that you’ve got in the box ? ’ 

And Smilc^ says, sorter indifferent-like, ‘ It might be i 
parrot, or it might be a canary, maybe, but it ain’t — it’s 
only just a frog.* 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and 
turned it round this way and that, and says, * H’m — so ’tis. 
WcIL what’s he good for ? ’ 

*Well,’ Smiley says, easy and careless, ‘he’s good enough 
for me thing, I should judge — he can outjump any frog iit 
Calaveras County.’ 

The feller took the box again and took another long, 
particular look, and give it back to Smiley, and says, very 
deliberate, * Well,* he says, * I don’t see no p’ints about that 
frog«that’s any better’n any other frog,’ 

* Maybe you don’t, ^ Smiley says. * Maybe you under* 
ilatid frogs and maybe you don’t understand ’em 5 maybfc 
yOuVe had experience, and maybe you ain’t only a ami-* 
ture, as it were. Anyways, I’ve got wy opinion, and 1% 

forty dollars that he can outjump any frog in CalaVerai 
County/' s.% 

• ^ a mfoute^ and ^cn says^ kindif 
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#4 like, * Well, I’m only % stranger here, and I ain’t got 
no frog, but if I had a frog Td bet you/ 

And then Smiley says : * That’s all right — ^that’s all 
right ; if you’ll hold my box a minute, I’ll ^ and get you 
a frog.’ And so the feller took the box and put up his 
forty dollars along with Smiley’s and set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking^TO. 
hissclf, and then he got the frog out and prized his mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled him full of quail shot — 
filled him pretty near up to his chin — and set him on the 
floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he kctched a frog 
and fetched him in and give him to this feller, and say? : 

* Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Daiil, with 
his fore-paws just even with Dan’l’s, and I’ll give the 
word.’ Then he says, ‘ One — two — three — git ! ’ ^nd him 
and the feller touched up the frogs from behind, and the 
new frog hopped off lively ; but Dan’l* give a heave, and 
hysted up his shoulders — so — like a Frenchman, but it 
warn’t no use — he couldn’t budge j he was planted solid 
as a church, and he couldn’t no more stir than if fits was 
anchored out. Smiley was a good deal surprised, and he 
was disgusted, too, but he didn’t have no idea what the 
matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away ; arid when 
he was going out at the door he sorter jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder — so — at Dan’l, and say? again, very de« 
liberate : ‘ Well,* he says, * / don’t sec nO p’itits about that 
frog that’s any better’n any other frog.’ 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking down at 
Dan’l a long time, and at he says, ‘I do wonder jvhat 
in the nation that frog t brow’d off for — I wonder if there 
ain’t something the matter with him — he ’pears Jbok 
mighty baggy, somehow.’ And he kctched Dan’l hy the 
nape of the neck, and hefted him, and says, * Why, bhune 
my cats if he don’t weigh^five pound ! * and turned him 
upside down, 4nd he bdehtd out a dout^ handful of 
^d then he ^ Ifow it was^ and he ym the maddeet uum 
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—he Kt the Stag libwn and took out aftn' fbat Adler, but 
he nevar ketched him. . 

‘•r .» . 

The rmcxsAhnccs are deliciously cxact.i There ym 
have the wily Boeotian and the wily Jim Smiley waiting-- 
thousand years apart — and waitings o^h equipped with 
his frog and * laying* for the stranger. A contest is 
proposed — for money. The Athenian would take a chance 
‘ if the other would fetch him a frog * ; the Yankee says : 
* Pm only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no frog 5 but if 
I had a frog Pd bet you.* The wily Boeotian and the Wily 
Californian, with that vast gulf of two thousand years 
between, retire eagerly and go frogging in the marsh 5 the 
Athenian and the Yankee remain behind and work a best 
advanta^, the one with pebbles, the other with shot* 
Presently the contest began. In the one case ^they 
pinched the Btaeotian frog * ; in the other, ‘ him and the 
feller touched up the frogs from behind.* The Boeotian 
frog * gathered himself for a leap * (you can just ue him ! ), 
but ‘ could not move his body in the least * ; the Californian 
frog ^givc a heave, but it warn’t no use — he couldn*t 
bu%e/ In both the ancient and the modern cases the 
strangers departed with the money. The Boeotian and the 
Californian wonder what is the matter with their frogs | 
they lift them and examine ; they turn them upside down 
and out spills the informing ballast. 

Yes, the resemblances are curiously exact. I used to 
tell flic story of the ^Jumping Frog* in San Francisco, and 
|uesently Artemus Ward came along and wanted it to help 
HA a little book which he was about to publish ; so I 
wfo^ it out and sent it to his publisher, Carleton $ but 
CwiMcih thought the book had enough matter in ft, to he 
give the stmy to Henry Clapp as a present ^ Chpp put 
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it in his ^ Saturday Press,’ and it killed that paper with a 
suddenness that was beyond^ praise. At least the paper 
died with that issue, and none but envious people have ever 
tried to rob me of the honour and credit of jj^illing it. The 
* Jumping Frog * was the first piece of writing of mine that 
spread itself through the newspapers and brought me iQ£p 
public notice. Consequently, the ‘ Saturday Press ’ was a* 
cocoon and I the worm in it ; also, I was the gay-coloured 
literary moth which its death set free. This simile has 
been used before. 

Early in ’66 the ‘Jumping Frog ’ was issued in book 
form, with other sketches of mine. A year or two later 
Madame Blanc translated it into French and published it in 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ but the result wa*> not 
what should have been expected, for the ‘ Revue ’ struggled 
along and pulled through, and is alivd yet. I think the 
feult must have been in the translation, f ought to have 
translated it myself. I think so because I examined into 
the matter and finally retranslated the sketch from the 
French back into English, to sec what the trouble wasj 
that is, to see just what sort of a focus the Fren^ people 
got upon it. Then the mystery was explained. In French 
the story is too confused and chaotic and unreposeful and 
ungrammatical and insane ; consequently it could only cause 
grief and sickness — it could not kill. A glance at my 
retranslation will show the reader that this must be true. 

m 

[My Retranslatim.] 

THE FROG JUMPING OF THE COUNTY OF CALAVEEAS 

Eh him ! this Smiley nourished some terriers k and 
some cocks of combat, and ^me cats, and all sorts of thipp ; 
and with his rtfgc of betting one no had more of repol^ He 
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trapped one daf a frog and him imported with hhn (tf/ /W* 
prta chi% hi) saying that he pretended to make hk educar 
tion. You me believe if you will, but during three months 
he not has nothing done but to him apprehfmd to jump 
{apprendre d sSuter) in a court retired of her mansion \di sa 
maison). And I you respond that he have succeeded. He 
hio gives a small blow by behind, and the instant after 
you shall see the frog turn in the air like a grease-biscuit, 
make one summersault, sometimes two, when she was well 
started, and refall upon his feet like a cat. He him had 
accomplished in the art of to gobble the flies (gober dis 
mtmhes)^ and him there exercised continually — so well 
that a fly at the most far that she appeared was a fly lost. 
Smiley had custom to say that all which lacked to a frog 
it was the education, but with the education she could do 
ne'^rly all — and I him believe. TeneZy I him have seen pose 
Danid ^Vebster there upon this plank — Daniel Webster 
was the name of the frog — and to him sing, ‘ Some flies, 
Daniel, some flies ! ’ — in a flash of the eye Daniel had 
boundipd and seized a fly here upon the counter, then jumped 
anew at the earth, where he rested truly to himself scratch 
the head with his behind-foot, as if he no had not the least 
idea of#his superiority. Never you not have seen frog as 
modest, as natural, sweet as she was. And when he himself 
agitated to jump purely and simply upon plain earth, she does 
more ground in one jump than any beast of his species than 
you can know. 

To jump plain — this was his strong. When he himself 
agitated for that Smiley multiplied the bets upon her as 
long as there to him remained a red. It must to know, 
Smiley was monstrously proud of his frog, and he of it was 
right, ftwr some men who were travelled, who had all 
seen, said that they to him would be injurious to him 
compare to another frog. Smiley guarded Daniel in a little 
bodc latticed which he carried bytimes to the village for 
some bet 

day an individual stranger at the ^i|l/p him arrested 
with hts box and him said ; 
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* What is this idhat you have then shut up there 
within i ’ 

Smiley said, with an air indifierent : 

^ That could be a paroquet, or a syringe (cu m smn\ 
but this no is nothing of such, it not is but m frog/ 

The individual it took, it regarded with care, it turned 
from one side and from the other, then he said : ^ 

* Tims ! in effect ! — At what is she good i * 

* My God 1 ’ responded Smiley, always with an air disen- 
gaged, ‘ she is good for one thing, to my notice (d mon avis)^ 
she can batter in jumping {elle peut batter en sautant) all 
fre^s of the county of Calaveras.* 

The individual retook the box, it examined of new 
longly, and it rendered to Smiley in saying with an air 
deliberate : 

‘ Eh bien I I no saw not that that frog had nothing 
of better than each frog/ {Je ne v&is pas que cette ^enmilU 
ait rien de mieux qu^aucune grenouille^ <^[If that isn’t gram- 
mar gone to seed, then I count myself no judge.— M# T.] 

‘Possible that you not it saw not,* said Smiley ; * fjjg^blc 
that you — you comprehend frogs ; possible that you not you 
there comprehend nothing ; possible that you had of the 
experience, and possible that you not be but an auteur. 
Of all manner {de toute maniere) I bet forty dollars, that she 
batter in jumping no matter which frog of the county of 
Calaveras.* 

The individual reflected a second, and said like sad : 

‘ I not am but a stranger here, I no have not a frog ; but 
if I of it had one, I would embrace the bet.* 

* Strong, well ! * respond Smiley ; ‘ nothing of more 
fecility. If you will hold my box a minute, I go you to 
search a frog (j*irai vms chercher,)* 

Behold, then, the individual who guards the bo^^ jrho 
puts his forty dollars upon those of Smiley, and who attends 
(e/ qui atiendre)* He attended enough longtimes, 

^ solely. And figure you that he takes Daniel, him 
the mouth by ^rce and with e teaspoon him fiUa wilh^ 
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of the hunt, even him fills just to the chiht t^n he him fmts 
by the earth* Smiley during these times was at slopping ih 
a swamp* Finally he ttapp^ (attrap/) a frog, him carried 
to that individu and said : 

^ Now if yotf be ready, put him all against Daniel, with 
their bcfore-f^ upon the same line, and I give the signal ’ 
—then he added : ^ One, two, three — advance ! ’ 

Him and the individual touched their frogs by behind, 
and the frog new put to jump smartly, but Daniel himself 
lifted ponderously, exhalted the shoulders thus, like a French- 
man — to what good ? He could not budge, he is planted solid 
like a church, he not advance no more than if one him had 
put at the anchor. 

Smiley was surprised and disgusted, but he not himself 
doubted not of the turn being intended {mats il ne se doutait 
pas du tour bten entendre) » The individual empocketed the 
silver, himself with it went, and of it himself in going is 
that he no gives nor*a jerk of thumb over the shoulder— like 
that— -at the poor Daniel, in saying with his air deliberate 
— {Ui^dividu empoche V argent^ 5*en va et en s^en allant estne qu^il 
ne donne pas un coup de pouce par^dessus rdpaule^ comme p, au 
pauvre Daniel^ en disant de son air dilihdrf), 

^Eh bten / I no see not that that frog has nothing of better 
than another* ' 

Smiley himself scratched longtimes the head, the eyes 
fixed upon Daniel, until that which at last he said ; 

^ I me demand how the devil it makes itself that this 
beast has refused. Is it that she had something ? One 
would believe that she is stuffed.* 

He grasped Daniel by the skin of the neck, him lifted 
and i^d : * 

^The wolf me bite if he no weigh not five pounds,* 

He him reversed and the unhappy belched two handfuls 
of flliot («r le malheureux^ etc.). When Siiilcy rccognW 
how it was, he was like mad. He deposited his frog by the 
ontlii imd ran after that individual^ but he not him caught 
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It may be that there are people who translate 
better than I can, but I am not acquainted with them. 

So ends the private and public history of the Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County, an incident whic^ has this unique 
feature about it — that it is both old and new, a ‘ chestnut ’ 
and not a ‘ chestnut ; ’ for it was original when it happened 
two thousand years ago, and was again original when it 
happened in California in our own time. 


P.S. 

Londm^ July, 1900. — Twice, recently, I have been asked this question ; 

* Have you seen the Greek version of the ** Jumping Frog ** ?* 

And twice I have answered — 

‘No.’ 

‘ Has Professor Van Dyke seen it ? * « 

‘ I suppose so.* 

‘ Then your supposition is at fault* ‘ 

‘Why?* 

* Because there isn’t any such version.* ^ 

‘ Do you mean to intimate that the tale is modern, and not borrowed 
from some ancient Greek book ? * 

‘ Yes. It is not permissible for any but the very young and innocent 
to be so easily beguiled as you and Van Dyke have been,* 

‘Do you mean that we have fallen a prey to our ignorance and 
simplicity ? ’ 

* Yes. Is Van Dyke a Greek scholar ? * 

‘ I l>clieve so.* 

‘ Then he knew where to find the ancient Greek version if one existed. 
Why didn’t he look ? W’hy did he jump to conclusions? * 

‘ I don’t know. And was it worth the trouble, anyway ? * 

As it turns out, now, it was not claimed that the story had been trans- 
lated from the Greek. It had its place among other uncredited %toriea> 
and was there to be turned inU Greek by students of that language, 
• Greek Prose Composition ’—that title is what made the conhisioii. It 
seemed to mean that the originals were Greek. It was not well chosen, Hw 
It was pretty sure to mislead. . , 

Thus vanishes the Greek Frog, and I ani scNTiy 1 for he hMnned fiaa 
imd (prand across |\e sweep of the*ages, and f look i k him* 
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You have heard from a great many people vi^ho did some- 
thing in the war ; is it not fair and right that you listen a 
little moment to one who started out to do something in it, 
but didn’t ? Thousands entered the war, got just a taste 
of it, and then stepped out again, permanently. These, by 
their vety numbers, are respectable, and are therefore 
entitled to a sort ot voice — not a loud one, but a modest 
one ; not a boastful one, but an apologetic one. They 
ought got to be allowed much space among better people — 
people who did something — I grant that ; but they ought 
at least to be allowed to state why they didn’t do anything, 
and also to explain the process by which they didn’t do 
anything. Surely this kind of light must have a sort of 
value. 

Out West there was a good deal of confusion in men’s 
minds during the first months of the great trouble — a 
good deal of unscttledness, of leaning first this way, then 
that, then the other way. It was hard for us to get our 
bearings. I call to mind an instance of this, I was 
piloting on the Mississippi when the news came that 
$Ottth Carolina had gone out of the Union on December 
ato, i860. My pilot-mate was a New Yorker, He was 
the Union ; so was L But he would not listen 
|o me with any patience $ my loyalty was birched, to his 
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eye, because my father had owned slaves* I said, in pallia- 
tion of this dark fact, that I had heard my father ^y, some 
years before he died, that slavery was a great wrong, and 
that he would free the solitary negro he then owned if he 
could think it right to give away the ^)roperty of the 
family when he was so straitened in means. My mate 
retorted that a mere impulse was nothing — ^anybody could 
pretend to a good impulse ; and went on decrying my 
Unionism and libelling my ancestry. A month later the 
secession atmosphere had considerably thickened on the 
Lower Mississippi, and I became a rebel ; so did he. We 
were together in New Orleans, January 26, when 
Louisiana went out of the Union, He did his full share of 
the rebel shouting, but was bitterly opposed to letting me 
do mine. He said that I came of bad stock — ol»a father 
who had been willing to set slaves free. In the following 
summer he was piloting a Federal gun-boat and shouting 
for the Union again, and I was in the Confederate army. 
I held his note for some borrowed money. He was of 
the most upright men I ever knew ; but he repudhilMd that 
note without hesitation, because I was^a rebel, and son 
of a man who had owned slaves. M 

In that summer — of 1861 — the first wash of the wave 
of war broke upon the shores of Missouri, Our Stafb was 
invaded by the Union forces. They took possession of St. 
Louis, Jefferson Barracks, and some other pointk The 
Governor, Claib Jackson, issued hi^ proclamation caliiiig 
out fifty thousand militia to repel the invader. • 

I was visiting in the small town where my boyhcfod had 
been spent — Hannibal, Marion County. Several of ^ got 
together in a secret place by night and formed p^^r^lvcs 
into a miliury company,^ One Tom Lyman, f.'pmng 
fellow of a go^ deal of sqpirk but of no mUitaiyacparfeiK^ 
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im ma4€ capl^iii | i was made ^cond lieutenant We had 

no first lieUftenant j I do not know why j it was fotig ago* 
There were fifteen of us. By the advice of an innocent 
connected with the organisation, we called oursfclves the 
Marion Ranged. I do not remember that any one found 
iault with the name. I did not ; 1 thought it sounded 
ijuitc well. The young fellow who proposed this title was 
perhaps a fiiir sample of the kind of stuff we Were made of. 
He was young, ignorant, good-natured, well-meaning, 
trivial, foil of romance, and given to reading chivalric 
novels and singing forlorn lovc-ditties. He had some 
pathetic little nickel-plated iiristocratic instincts, and 
detested his name, which was Dunlap ; detested it, partly 
because' it was nearly as common in that region as Smith, 
but maifly because it had a plebeian sound to his car. So 
he tried to erUioble it by writing it in this way : d^Unlap^ 
That ^ntented his eye, but left his ear unsatisfied, for 
people^ gave the new name the same old pronunciation — 
emphasis on the front end of it. He then did the bravest 
thing that can be imagined — a thing to make one shiver 
when one Remembers how the world is given to resenting 
shams and afrectations ; he began to write his name so ; 
ifUn Lap, And he waited patiently through the long 
storm of mud that was flung at this work of art, and he had 
his reward at last ; for he lived to see that name accepted, 
and the emphasis put where he wanted it, by people \vho 
had known him all his life, and to whom the tribe of 
had been as femiliar as the rain and the sunshine for 
forty years. So sure of victory at last is the courage that 
can wait* He said he had found, by consulting some 
and^t French chronicles, that the napie was rightly 
and C*ri|mally TO d'Un Lapi and said that if it were 
Ftiglidi it wofild mean ^tenon : 
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Latin or Greek, he said, for stone or rock, same as the 
Ft^ench pterre^ that is to say, Peter ; </, of or from j a or 
one ; hence, d’Un Lap, of or from a stone or a Peter j that 
is to say, one who is the son of a stone, the son of a Peter 
— Peterson. Our militia company were ijyot learned, and 
the explanation confused them ; so they called him Peter- 
son Dunlap. He proved useful to us in his way f he 
named our camps for us, and he generally struck a name 
that was ‘ no slouch,’ as the boys said. 

That is one sample of us. Another was Ed Stevens, 
son of the town jeweller, — trim-built, handsome, graceful, 
neat as a cat ; bright, educated, but given over entirely to 
fun. There was nothing serious in life to him. As far as 
he was concerned, this military expedition of ours was 
simply a holiday, I should say that about half of looked 
upon it in the same way; not consciously, ‘ perhaps but 
unconsciously. We did not think ; we were not capable 
of it. As for myself, I was full of unreasoning joy to bcT, 
done with turning out of bed at midnight and four in the 
morning, for a while ; grateful to have a change, 
scenes, new occupations, a new interest. In my thoughts 
that was as far as I went ; I did not go into the dctaijs' ; as 
a rule one doesn’t at twenty-five. 

Another sample was Smith, the blacksmith’s apprentice. 
This vast donkey had some pluck, of a slow and sluggish 
nature, but a soft heart ; at one time he wOuld knock 
a horse down for some impropriety, and at another he 
would get homesick and cry. However, he ha<i^ one 
ultimate credit to his account which some of us hadn’t l he 
stuck to the war, and was killed in battle at last. 

Jo Bowers, another sample, was a huge, gc^-nature4 
flax-headed lubber;,, lazy, sentimental, fijl of liarn^css 
brag, a grumVicr by nattilre; an experienced, indixserious, 
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aiiibitioti% and often quite picturesque liar^ and yet not a 
«uccesdul one^ for he had had no inteUigent training, but 
was allowed to come up just any way. This life was 
serious enough to him, and seldom satisfactory. But he 
was a good fdlBw, anyway, and the boys all liked him. He 
was made orderly sergeant ; Stevens was made corporal. 

These samples will answer — and they are quite fair 
ones. Well, this herd of cattle started for the war. What 
could you expect of them ? They did as welt as they 
knew how, but really what was justly to be expected of 
them ? Nothing, I should say. That is what they did. 

Wc waited for a dark night, for caution and secrecy 
were necessary ; then, toward midnight, we stole in couples 
and from various directions to the Griffith place, beyond 
the to#ri ; from that point we set out together on foot. 
Hannibal lies at the extreme south-eastern corner of Marion 
County, on the -Mississippi River ; our objective point was 
the hamlet of New London, ten miles away, in Ralls 
County. 

The first hour was all fun, all idle nonsense and 
laughter. But that could not be kept up. The steady 
trudging came to be like work ; the play had somehow 
oozed out of it j the stillness of the woods and the sombre- 
ness of the night began to throw a depressing influence over 
the spirits of the boys, and presently the talking died out 
and each person shut himself up in his own thoughts. 
During the last half of the second hour nobody said a 
word.* 

Now wc approached a log farm-house where, according 
to report, there was a guard of five Union s<ddicrs. Lyman 
called a halt ; and there, in the deep gbom of the over- 
branches, he began to avhisper a ^«^lan of assault 
hoiise^ which made the gloom teore depresring 

A A 
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tlsin it was before. It was a crucial moment ; we realised, 
with a cold suddenness, that here was no jest — ^wc were 
standing face to face with actual war. We were equal to 
the occasion. In our response there was no hesitation, no 
indecision : we said that if Lyman wanted to meddle with 
those soldiers, he could go ahead and do it ; but if he 
waited for us to follow him, he would wait a long time. 

Lyman urged, pleaded, tried to shame us, but it had no 
effect. Our course was plain, our minds were made up : 
wc would flank the farmhouse — go out around. And that 
is what we did. We turned thfe position. 

We struck into the woods and entered upon a rough 
time, stumbling over roots, getting tangled in vin^ and 
torn by briers. At last we reached an open place in a safe 
region, and sat down, blown and hot, to cool off afid nurse 
our scratches and bruises. Lyman was annoyed, but the 
rest of us were cheerful ; we had flanked ‘the jflirm*^house, 
we had made our first military movement, and i^ was a 
success ; we had nothing to fret about, we were feding 
just the other way. Horse-play and laughing began 
again ; the expedition was become a holiday firoUc oi^e 
more. * 

Then we had two more hours of dull tmdgiiij^ and 
ultimate silence and depression ; then, about dkwn, we 
straggled into New London, soiled, bee!-hlistered| lagged 
with our little march, and all of us except Stevens ia a sour 
and raspy humour and privately down on rfie ww’* Wc 
stacked our shabby old shot-guns in Colonel RallsV barn, 
and then went in a body and breakfasted with that yeteran 
of the Mexican War. Afterwards he took a diitot 
meadow, and there in the shade of a tree we listened l!9 an 
old-foshioned speech from him, full of gunfKiwdtil^ 
glory, full olthat adjective^pUngi mixed meta|^^ and 
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d«dbt^ was regarded as eloqtieitee in dutt 

aiidentliviie and that rismote region} and then he swoie 
us on the Bible lo be faithful to the State of Misilotiri sOid 
drive all invaders from her soil, no matter whence they 
might mme under what flag they might march. This 
mi:i}ed tis considerably^ and we could not make out just 
What service we were embarked in } but Colonel Ralls, the 
practised politician and phrase-juggler, was not siipilarly in 
doubt 5 he knew quite clearly that he had invested us in 
the cause of the Southern Confederacy. He closed the 
solemnities by belting ardund me the sword which his 
neighbour, Colonel Brown, had worn at Buena Vista and 
Moline del Rcy ; and he accompanied this act with 
another impressive blast. 

Th^ we formed in line of battle and marched four 
miles to a shady and pleasant piece of woods on the border 
of the &r-reacking expanses of a flowery prairie. It was 
an enshanting region for war — our kind of war. 

We pierced the forest about half a mile, and took up a 
Strong position, with some low, rocky, and wooded hills be- 
hind us, and 2k purling, limpid creek in front. Straightway 
half the Irommand were in swimming, and the other half 
fishing. The ass with the French name gave this position a 
romantic title, but it was too long, so the boys shortened 
and simplified it to Camp Ralls. 

We occupied an old maple-sugar camp, whose half- 
totted troughs were stjill propp^ against the trees. A long 
com^tb served for sleeping quarters for the battalion. On 
our half a mile away, was Mason^ fiirm and house; 
and Ite wiB« friend to the cause. Shortly after noon the 
began to arridiffrom several dire^ibm, with mulet 
and hmiei for oar use, aild thesa they icnt|^*|s for as hmg is 
the waa might iast^ which they judged Wuld be about 

_AAa , 
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thrise months. The animals were of all skes,all ediours, 
and all breeds. They were mainly young and frisky, and 
nobody in the command could stay on them long at a time ; 
for we were town boys, and ignorant of horsemanship. 
The creature that fell to my share was a ver^ small mule, 
and yet so quick and active that it could throw me without^ 
difficulty ; and it did this whenever I got on it. Then it ’ 
would bray — stretching its neck out, laying its ears back, and 
spreading its jaws till you could see down to its works. It 
was a disagreeable animal, in every way. If I took it by 
the bridle and tried to lead it off the grounds, it would sit 
down and brace back, and no one could budge it. However, 

I was not entirely destitute of military resources, and I did 
presently manage to spoil this game ; ibr I had seen many a 
steam-boat aground in my time, and knew a trick ’or two 
which even a grounded mule would be^obliged to respect. 
There was a well by the corn-crib ; so I substituted thirty 
fathom of rope for the bridle, and fetched him hom^ with 
the windlass. 

I will anticipate here sufficiently to say that we did 
learn to ride, after some days’ practice, but never well. 
We could not learn to like our animals ; they were not 
choice ones, and most of them had annoying peculiart|ies of 
one kind or another. Stevens’s horse would carry him, when 
he was not noticing, under the huge excrescences which 
form on the trunks of oak-trees, and wipe him out of the 
saddle ; in this way Stevens got several bad hurts. Sergeant 
Bowers’s horse was very large and tall, with slim, lon| legs, 
and looked like a railroad bridge. His size enabled liw to 
reach all about, and as frr as he wanted to, wifi^^is liead ; 
so he was always biting Bowers’s legs. On the mtrcil, in 
the sun, Bowcr^ slept a gmd deal | and as soon as the 
Itcognised that he was asleep he would mxb around and 
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Wte Mm the kg. His legs were hkck artA W«e^ 
bites. Thfe was the only thing that could ever make him 
sivear^ but this always did 5 whenever the horse bit him be 
always swofc, and of course Stevens, who laughed at every- 
thing, laugiftd at this, and would even get into such 
convulsions over it as to lose his balance and fall off hiS 
horse } and then Bowers, already irritated by the pain of the 
horse-bite, would resent the laughter with hard language, 
and there would be a quarrel ; so that horse made no end 
of trouble and bad blood in the command. 

However, I will get back to where I was — our first 
afternoon in the sugar-camp. The sugar-troughs came very 
handy as horse-troughs, and we had plenty of corn to fill 
^hem with, I ordered Sergeant Bowers to feed my mule ; 
but hc^said that if I reckoned he went to war to be dry- 
nurse to a mule, k wouldn’t take me very long to find out 
my mistake. • I believed that this wab insubordination, but 
I was full of uncertainties about everything military, and So 
I let the thing pass, and went and ordered Smith, the 
blacksmith’s apprentice, to feed the mule ; but he merely 
gave me a large, cold, sarcastic grin, such as an ostensibly 
sevcn-ycar-old horse gives you when you lift his lip and find 
he is fourteen, and turned his back on me. I then 
went to the captain, and asked if it was not right and 
proper and military for me to have an orderly. He said it 
was, but as there was only one orderly in the corps, it was 
but right that ie himself should have Bowers on his stsC 
Bmierssaid he wouldn’t serve on anybody’s staff; and if* 
Anybody thought he couid make him, let him try it. So, of 
OHSiie, thing had to be dropped ; there was no Other 
wiy*-; 

Ne^t, nobody would cook was cotcHdered a degti^A-^ 
tkm; so we no dinner* We lazie^ the rest eff the 
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plonant afternoon away, some dozing under the trees, some 
smoking cob-pipes and talking sweethearts and war, some 
playing games. By late supper-time all hands were 
famished j and to meet the difficulty all hands turned to, on 
an equal footing, and gathered wood, built fire^, and cooked 
the meal. Afterward everything was smooth for a while ; ^ 
then trouble broke out between the corporal and the 
sergeant, each claiming to rank the other. Nobody knew 
which was the higher office ; so Lyman had to settle the 
matter by making the rank of both officers equal. The 
commander of an ignorant crew like that has many 
troubles and vexations which probably do not occur in the 
regular army at all. However, with the song-singing and 
yarn-spinning around the camp-fire, everything presently 
became serene again ; and by-and-by we raked thk corn 
down level in one end of the crib, and aH went to bed on 
it, tying a horse to the door, so that he would* neigh if any 
one tried to get in.^ • 

We had some horsemanship drill every forenoon j then, 
afternoons, we rode off here and there in squads a few kniles, 
and visited the farmers’ girls, and had a 'youthful good time, 
and got an honest good dinner or supper, and then home 
again to camp, happy and content. ^ 

For a time, life was idly delicious, it was perfect j there 
was nothing to mar it. Then came some formers with an 

^ It was alwa3rs my impression that that was what the horse Was thore 
for, and I know that it was also the impression of at least one other of the 
command, for we talked about it at the time, and admired the inyj^tary 
ingenuity of the device ; but when 1 was out West three years 
told by Mr. A. G. Fu^ua, a member of our company, 
his, that the leaving him tied at the door was a matter of mere forgetfol* 
ness, and that to attribute it to intelligent invention was to give him quue too 
snuteh credit. InWujj^rt of his position, he called my attention to the 
iU|gefttive &ct that^e artifice Was not employed again. I had not 
Ih^ht of that before. 
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daam.rn^ ^f* mi it wa» rumourdl tliat ^ie enentji 
were adirss^i^g ill our d||ecdoft, from over Hyde's prairie. 
Tbe rcsidt a shari^tir among us, and general conster- 
nation. It wfs a rude awakening from our plr asant trance. 
The mmouriils but a rumour — nothing definite about it $ 
so, m the confusion, we did not know which way to retreat. 
Lyman was for not retreating at all, in these uncertain 
circumstances ; but he found that if he tried to maintain 
that attitude he would fare badly, for the command were in 
no humour to put up with insubordination. So he yielded 
the point and called a council of war — to consist of himself 
and the three other officers ; but the privates made such a 
fuss about being left out, that we had to allow them to 
remain, for they were already present, and doing the most 
of the stalking too. The question was, which way to 
retreat j but ail w^rc so flurried that nobody seemed to have 
even a guess tg oflfer. Except Lyman. He explained in a 
few calm words, that inasmuch as the enemy were approach- 
ing from over Hyde’s prairie, our course was simple : all we 
had to do was not to retreat toward him ; any other direc- 
tion would answer our needs perfectly. Everybody saw in 
a moment how true this was, and how wise j so Lyman got 
a great many compliments. It was now decided that we 
should flail back on Mason's fiirm. 

It was after dark by this time, and as we could not know 
how soon the ememy might arrive, it did not seem best to 
try to take the houses and things with us ; so we only took 
guns and ammunititm, and started at once. The rodte 
Wd|yery rough and hilly and rocky, an4 presently the night 
grew v^cjkhiack and rain began to fall j so we had a trough 
some time dF it, struggling and stumglpg along in the 
lui^ soon some person jdipped an| fell, and then the 
person behind stumbled ovV him and sp dfd 
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the test, one after the other ; and then Bowers came with 
the keg of powder in his arms, w|iilst the command were 
all mixed together, arms and legs, on the muddy slope j and 
so he fell, of course, with the keg, and this started the whole 
detachment down the hill in a body, and thcf landed in the 
brook at the bottom in a pile, and each that was undermost 
pulling the hair and scratching and biting those that were, 
on top of him ; and those that were being scratched and 
bitten, scratching and biting the rest in their turn, and all 
saying they would die before they would ever go to war 
again if they ever got out of this brook this time, and the 
invader might rot for all they cared, and the country along 
with him — and all such talk as that, which was dismal to 
hear and take part in, in such smothered, low voices, and 
such a grisly dark place and so wet, and the enemy maybe 
coming any moment. , 

The keg of powder was lost, and the gons too 5 so the 
growling and complaining continued straight along «.whilst 
the brigade pawed around the pasty hillside and slopped 
around in the brook hunting for these things ; consequently 
we lost considerable time at this ; and then we heard a sound, 
and held our breath and listened, and it seemed to be the 
enemy coming, though it could have been a cow, for it Had 
a cough like a cow ; but we did not wait, but left a couple 
of guns behind and struck out for Mason's again a$ briskly 
as we could scramble along in the dark. But we got lost 
presently among the rugged little ravines, and wast^ a deal 
of time finding the way again, so it was after nine when we 
reached Mason’s stile at last ^ and then before we cou}^0|>eii 
our mouths to give the countersign, severaU^^ 
bounding over the fence, with great riot and nmse, and each 
of them took a soldier by the slack of his trousers and began 
to back awa^ Wfth bim. *We oo«14 not ahoot dMt 
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widuHit etidangering the persons they were ^ttichej toi so 
we had to look oa, helpless, at what was perhaps the aa^t 
mortifying spectacle of the civil war. There was light 
enough, and to spare, for the Masons had ndw run out on 
the porch witl# candles in their hands. The old man and 
his pon came and undid the dogs without difficulty, a& but 
bowers^s ; but they couldn’t undo his dog, they didn’t know 
his combii^ation $ he was of the bull kind, and seemed to be 
set with a Yale time-lock ; but they got him loose at last 
with some scalding water, of which Bowers got his share 
and returned thanks. Peterson Dunlap afterwards made up 
a fine name for this engagement, and also for the night 
march which preceded it, but both have long ago faded out 
of my memory. 

Wtf now went into the house, and they began to ask us 
a world of questions, whereby it presently came out that we 
did not know anything concerning who or what we were 
running from ; so the old gentleman made himself very 
frank, and said we were a curious breed of soldiers, and 
guessed we could be depended on to end up the war in time, 
because no Government could stand the expense of the shoe- 
leather we should cost it trying to fallow us around. 

* Marion Rangers ! good name, b’gosh ! ’ said he. And 
wanted to know why we hadn’t had a picket-guard at the 
place where the road entered the prairie, and why we hadii^t 
sent out a scouting part]^ to spy out the enemy and bring 
tis an account his strength, and so on, before jumping up 
and aiampeding out of a strong position upon a mere vague 
rumoiir — and so on, and so forth, till he made us all feel 
dlihbser«l!faaA the dogs had done, and not half so enthusiasti- 
cally wdeome* So we went to bed shamed and low-spirited $ 
exc^ Stevens. Soon Stevens tjegan to %^#vise a garnitehl 
liir Bowers which cxnild be made to autoiiiattcally <hs{day 
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his bftttlef^scurs to the grateful, or ccmceai theisi d# 
envious, according to his occasions ; 6ut Bowers in no 
humour for this, so there was a fight, and when it was over 
Stevens had some battle-scars of his own to think about 
Then we got a little sleep. But after aM we had gone 
through, our activities were not over for the night;. for 
about two o’clock in the morning we heard a shout of* 
warning from down the lane, accompanied hy^ a chorus 
from all the dogs, and in a moment everybody was up and 
flying around to find out what the alarm was about. The 
alarmist was a horseman who gave notice that a detach- 
ment of Union soldiers was on its way from Hannibal with 
orders to capture and hang any bands like ours which it 
could find, and said we had no time to lose. Farmer 
Mason was in a flurry this time, himself. He huJried us 
out of the house with all haste, and sent one of his negroes 
with us to show us where to hide ourselves and our telltale 
guns among the ravines half a mile away. It was rainmg 
heavily. 

We struck down the lane, then across some rocky 
pasture-land which offered good advantages for stumbling ; 
consequently we were down in the mud most of the 
time, and every time a man went down he blackguiirded 
the war, and the people that started it, and everybody 
connected with it, and gave himself the master dose of sdl 
for being so foolish as to go into it. At last we reached 
the wooded mouth of a ravine, a^d there we huddled 
ourselves under the streaming trees, and sent the Hq^ro 
back home. It was a dismal and hcart-bimkiiig^^^^^& 
We were like to be drowned with the rain, 
the howling wind and the booming thunder, and ^I4titd#d 
by ^e lightning It was indeed a wild night» The 
dttnehing we ware getdiig was miiery enouglii hot a 
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t|i we WfStc a day older. A death of ittit 

shamefid sort had liot occurred to us as being among the 
possibilities of war* It tcx>k the romance ^all out of the 
campatgiii and Aimed our dreams of glory into a repulsive 
nightmare* As for doubting that so barbarous an order 
bad been giveiii not one of us did that. 

The Io|g night wore itself out at last, and then the 
negro came to us with the news that the alarm had 
manifestly been a false one, and that breakfest would soon 
be ready. Straightway we were light-hearted again, and 
the world was bright, and life as full of hope and promise 
as cver~for we were young then. How long ago that 
war ! Twenty-four years. 

The •mongrel child of philology named the night’s 
refuge Camp Devastation, and no soul objected. Th^ 
Masons gave us « Missouri country breakfast, in Missourian 
abundaii^ and we needed it : hot biscuits ; hot ^ wheat 
bread * prettily criss-crossed in a lattice pattern on top ; 
hot corn pone 5 fried chicken ; bacon, coffee, eggs, milk, 
buttermilk, etc*} — and the world may be confidently 
challenged to furnish the equal to such a break&st, as it is 
cooked tn the South* 

We stayed several days at Mason’s ; and after all these 
years the memory of the dulness, the stillness and lifeless- 
tiess of ih^t slmijiberous £i^n*-liouse still oppresses my spirit as 
with a seiwe of the presence of death and mourning* 
ThereAmis nothing to do, nothing to think about } there 
wm im intereit in life. The male part of the household 
ikme aii^is^be fields all <biy, the women were busy an^ 
out of otir sight ; there was no sound but the pbsntive waiting 
of a !qnnning-whee4 forever moaning out some discint 
nxm*^e most lonesome sound in nature, 0 sound stoepdi 
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a^t^iodden with homesickness and the emptiness 6f life. 
The family went to bed about dark every night, and as we 
were not invited to intrude any new customs, we naturally 
followed theirs. Those nights were a hundred years long 
to youths accustomed ^to being up till ^elve. We lay 
awake and miserable till that hour every time, and* grew 
old and decrepit waiting through the still eternities for the 
clock-strikes. This was no place for town ^ys. So at 
last it was with something very like joy that we received 
news that the enemy were on our track again. With a 
new birth of the old warrior spirit, we sprang to our places 
in line of battle and fell back on Camp Ralls. 

Captain Lyman had taken a hint from Mason’s talk, • 
and he now gave orders that our camp should be guarded 
against surprise by the posting of pickets. I was ordered 
to place a picket at the forks of the r6ad in Hyde’s prairie. 
Night shut down black and threatening. * I told Sergeant 
Bowers to go out to that place and stay till midniglit 5 and, 
just as I was expecting, he said he wouldn’t do it. I tried 
to get others to go, but all refused. Some excused them* 
selves on account of the weather ; but the rest were frank 
enough to say they wouldn’t go in any kind of Weather. 
This kind of thing sounds odd now, and impossible, but 
there was no surprise in it at the dmc. On the contrary, 
it seemed a perfectly natural thing to do. Thdtte were 
scores of little camps scattered ov^ Missouri where the same 
thing was happening. These camps were composed of 
young men who had been born and reared to a^#urdy 
independence, and who did not know what it mei^t to be 
ordered around by Tom, Dick, and Harry, wiSRif 
known femiliarly all their lives, in the village or on &nsu 
It is quite witklh the probabilities that this same thing vm 
happening all over the South. James Redpatfa redbj^ised 






the justie^ of ^is assumption^ and furnished tlie fdOiowing 
iiiitance in .support of it. During a short stay in Eajtt 
Tennessee he was in a citizen colonel’s tent one day^ talking, 
when a big private appeared at the door, and without salute 
or other circumfccution said to the colonel : 

^ Say, Jim, I’m a-goin’ home for a few days.* 

What for?* 

‘ Well, I hain’t b*en there for a right smart while, and 
Td like to s!e how things is cornin’ on.’ 

* How long are you going to be gone ? ’ 

* ’Bout two weeks.’ 

^ Well don’t be gone longer than that ; and get back 
^ sooner if you can.* 

That was all, and the citizen officer resumed his conver- 
sation where the private had broken it off. This was in 
the first months of tfee war, of course. The camps in our 
part of Missouri* were under Brigadier-General Thomas H. 
Harris. • He was a . townsman of ours, a first-rate fellow, and 
well liked ; but wc^had all familiarly known him as the sole 
and modest-salaried operator in our telegraph office, where 
he had to send about one dispatch a week in ordinary times, 
and two when there was a rush of business ; consequently, 
when he appeared in our midst one day, on the wing, and 
delivered a military command of some sort, in a large 
militwy fashion, nobody was surprised at the response 
which he got from the assembled soldiery : 

‘Oh, now, what’ll you take to donU^ Tom Harris 1 ’ 

It was quite the natural thing. One might justly imagine 
tba^ we lyerc hopeless material for war. And so we seemed, 
^ our igi^niiflt itate | but there were those among us who 
tfterward learned the grim trade ; learned to ^bey like 
machines ; became valuable soldiiers i foight all through 
^ war, and came out a^ the end with mpcellimi feco«ds» 
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Ofift of th^ veiy boys who refused to go out on picket duty 
that nighty and called me an ass for thinking he Would 
expose himself to danger in such a foolhardy way, had become 
distinguished for intrepidity before he was a year older. 

I did secure my picket that night— n®t by authority, 
but by diplomacy. I got Bowers to go, by agreeing \o 
exchange ranks with him for the time being, and g6 
along and stand the watch with him as his subordinate. 
We stayed out there a couple of dreary hours in the pitchy 
darkness and the rain, with nothing to modify the dreariness 
but Bowers’s monotonous growlings at the war and the 
weather ; then we began to nod, and presently found it next 
to impossible to stay in the saddle ; so we gave up the 
tedious job, and went back to the camp without waiting for 
the relief guard. We rode into camp without in<farruption 
or objection from anybody, and the enemy could have done 
the same, for there were no sentries. Everybody wa® asleep 
at midnight there was nobody to send out another* picket, 
so none was sent. We never tried to establish a wa:tfeh at 
night again, as far as I remember, but we generally kept 
a picket out in the daytime. 

In that camp the whole command slept ott thi com in 
the big corn-crib j and there was usually a general row 
before morning, for the place was full in rats, and they 
would scramble over the boys* bodies and face^ annoying 
and irritating everybody ; and ij^ and then thej^ would 
bite some one’s toe, and the |na^n who owned the toe 
would start up and magnify his English and begin edJ|^row 
corn in the dark. The caii were half as heavy 
and when they struck they hurt. Hit sthick 

would respotid, and inside of five minutes every man Would 
be locked in a doath^grip wrtth hb ndghboiir. TIM ^ 
a grievous dad ctf Uood idiwi in Hie COrtKfib, blit tl# Ms 



cmmm ^ 

#tl wliile 1 wm in the waa No, tliilHb nit 

<]nite tii«4 it would hstfe bote 

iJu. I wifl coiiic to that now* 

Our scares w«rc frequent* Every few days rumouiri 
would ome that the^ enemy were approaching* In these 
cases we idwa^ys fell back on some other camp of ouis ; we 
•never stayed where we were* But the rumours always 
turned out to be false ; so at last even we began to grow 
indiflFerent lo them. One night a negro was sent to our 
corn-crib with the same old warning ; the enemy was 
hovering in our neighbourhood. We all said let him hover. 
Wc resolved to stay still and be comfortable. It was a fine 
warlike resolution, and no doubt we all felt the stir of it in 
0 vr veins — for a moment. We had been having a very 
jolly time, that was full of horse-play and scbool-bpy 
hilarity | but that; cooled down now, and presently the 
fast-waning fire; of forced jokes and forced laughs died out 
altogether, and the company became silent. Silent and 
nervous. And soon uneasy — ^worried — apprehensive* Wc 
had said we would stay, and we were committed. Wc 
could have been persuaded to go, but there was nobody 
*brave enough to suggest it. An almost noiseless move- 
ment presently began in the dark, by a general but 
unvoiced impulse. When the movement was completec), 
each man knew that he wsis not the only person who had 
crcf^ to the front wall and had his eye at a crack between 
the logs. Nq; we were all there | dl there with our hearts 
in o^ threats, and staring out toward the sugar-tfoughs 
l^e forest foot-path came through. It was late, and 
litee ateep woodsy stillness everywhtet* There wte 
h moo^igbt, which was only just itfteg enough to 
teMlde us to mark the general of ois^ts^ Prtetetfy 
a miifled sound caught our 4sarS| and we recognised it as 
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th4 hoof-beats of a horse or horses. And right away a 
figure appeared in the forest path ; it* could have been made 
of smoke^ its mass had so little sharpness of outline. It was 
a man on horseback ; and it seemed to me that there were 
others behind him. I got hold of a gun in® the dark, and 
pushed it through a crack between the logs, hardly know- 
ing what I was doing, I was so dazed with fright. Some-* 
body said * Fire ! * I pulled the trigger. I seemed to see a 
hundred flashes and hear a hundred reports, then^ I saw the 
man fall down out of the saddle. My first feeling was of 
surprised gratification ; my first impulse was an apprentice- 
sportsman’s impulse to run and pick up his game. Some- 
body said, hardly audibly, ^ Good — we’ve got him 1-— wait 
for the rest.’ But the rest did not come. We waited — 
listened — still no more came. There was not a sottnd, not 
the whisper of a leaf ; just perfect stiUness ; an uncanny 
kind of stillness, which was all the more uncanny on 
account of the damp, earthy, late-night smells now tising 
and pervading it. Then, wondering, we crept stealthily 
out, and approached the man. When we got to him the 
moon revealed him distinctly. He was lying on his back, 
with his arms abroad ; his mouth was open and hiS chest* 
heaving with long gasps, and his white shirt^firont was all 
splashed with blood. The thought shot through me that 
I was a murderer ; that I had killed a man — a man who 
had never done me any harm.^ That was the coldest 
sensation that ever went through my marrow. I was down 
by him in a moment, helplessly stroking his forehea#| and 
1 would have given anything then — my own life 
make him again what he had been five bdbre. 

And all the boys seemed to be feeling in the same wi^ $ 
they hung over him, full ^ pitying interest, and triM all 
tfa^ anild to help htm, >«nd said all sorts ^ 
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things* They had forgotten all about the enemy; they 
thought imly of this olie forlOTi unit of the foe, Once ; my 
imagination persuaded me that the dying man gave n>c a 
reproachful look out of his shadowy eyes, and it seemed to 
me I woidd rather he had stabbed me than done that*. 
He muttered and mumbled like a dreamer in his sleep, 
•about his wife and his child ; and I thought with a new de^ 
spair, * This thing that I have done does not end with him ; 
it falls upcjli them too, and they never did me any liarm, any 
mwe than he/ 

In a little while the man was dead. He was killed in 
war ; killed in fair and legitimate war ; killed in battle, as 
you may say j and yet he was as sincerely mourned by the 
opposing force as if he had been their brother. The boys 
stood there a half hour sorrowing over him, and recalling the 
details of the tragedy, and wondering who he might be, and 
if he were a spy, and saying that if it u erc to do over again 
they mmld not hurt him unless he attacked them first. It 
soon came out that mine was not the only shot fired $ there 
were five others— -a division of the guilt which was a grateful 
relief to me, since it in some degree lightened and diminished 
the burden I was carrying. There were six shots fired at 
once ; but I was not in my right mind at the time, and my 
h^ted imagination had magnified my one shot into a volley. 

The man was not in uniform, and was not armed. He 
was a stranger in the country ; that was all we ever found 
out about him. The thought of him got to preying 
me tMry night ; ( could not get rid of it, I could not 
drive it away, the taking of that unoffending life seemed 
such a npuitkl thing. And it seemed an fpitome of war f 
tbi^ alt war must be just that*-^the killing of strangers against 
fshom jm feel ito personal antmpstty ; si.anger8 whom, in 
other circiiiiistances, you wmild help if yon found them in 
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troiiblc, and who would help you if you needed it# My 
campaign was spoiled. It seemed to me that 1 not 
rightly equipped for this awful business 5 that war was 
intended for men, and I for a child’s nurse. I resolved to 
retire from this avocation of sham soldiership^hile I could 
save some remnant of my self-respect. These morbid 
thoughts clung to me against reason ; for at bottom I did * 
not believe I had touched that man. The law of probabilities 
decreed me guiltless of his blood ; for in all my small experi- 
ence with guns I had never hit anything I had tried to hit, 
and I knew I had done my best to hit him. Yet there was 
no solace in the thought. Against a diseased imagination^ 
demonstration goes for nothing. 

The rest of my war experience was of a piece with what 
I have already told of it. We kept monotonouslj^ fidling 
back upon one camp or another, and eatkig up the country. 
I marvel now at the patience of the farmers and their families. 
They ought to have shot us ; on the contrary, they Wer^ as 
hospitably kind ahd courteous to us as if we had deserved it. 
In one of these camps wc found Ab Grimes, an Upper 
Mississippi pilot, who afterwards became frmoul a dare- 
devil rebel spy, whose career bristled with desperate adven- 
tures. The look and style of his comrades suggested that 
they had not come into the war to play, and their deeds made 
good the conjecture later. They were fine horsemen and 
good revolver-shots ; but their fe\purite arm was the lasso. 
Each had one at his pommel, and could snatch a man out Pf 
the saddle with it every time, on a full gallop, at any 
abk distance. ^ 

In another camp the chief was a fierce aift pMrlkle 
blacksmith of ^xty, and he had furnished his twenty mcruits 
with gigantic fanii)^made to he swuhg #li3k 

die two hands, like the tmthita of the Isthmus. It was a 
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see that earnest haul pra^tsmg their 
marlmiis cuts anl sikshes under the tjt nf that i^ntnmieis 
old fanatic. 

The last camp which we fell back upon^was in a hcdlow 
near the village of Florida, where I was born — in Monroe 
County. Here we were warned, one day, that a Union 
/colonel was sweeping down on us with a whole regiment 
at his heels. This looked decidedly serious. Our boys went 
apart and feonsultcd 5 then we went back and told the other 
companies present that the war was a disappointment to us 
and we were going to disband. They were getting ready, 
themselves, to fiaJl back on some place or other, and were 
only waiting for General Tom Harris, who was expected to 
arrive at any moment 5 so they tried to persuade us to wait 
\ little while, but the majority of us said no, we were 
accustomed to feljjng back, and didn’t need any of Tom 
Harris’s help j ,we could get along perfectly well without him 
and save time too. So about half of our fifteen, including 
myself, mounted and left on the instant; the others yielded 
to persuasion and stayed — stayed through the war. 

An hour bter we met General Harris on the road, with 
two or three people in his company — his staff, probably, but 
we could not tell 5 none of them was in uniform ; uniforms 
had not come into vogue among us yet. Harris ordered us 
back ; but we told him there was a Union colonel coming 
with a whole regiment in his wake, and it looked as if there 
was going to be a distur^nce ; so we had concluded to go 
home# He raged a little, but it was of no use ; our minds 
were made up. We had done our share} had killed one 
mtni one army, such as it waS| let him go and 

kill the and that would end the war. X did not see that 
briik young general again untij last ye||!} then he WHa 
we^g white hair apl whiskers. 
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In time I came to know that Union colonel whose 
coming frightened me out of the war and crippled the 
Southern cause to that extent — General Grant* I came 
within a few hours of seeing him when he was as unknown 
as I was myself ; at a time when anybody could have said, 

‘ Grant ? — Ulysses S. Grant ? I do not remember hearing^ 
the name before.* It seems difficult to realise that there was • 
once a time when such a remark could be rationally made ; 
but there and I was within a few miles of thi place and 
the occasion too, though proceeding in the other direction. 

The thoughtful will not throw this war-paper of mine 
lightly aside as being valueless. It has this value : it is a not 
unfair picture of what went on in many and many a militia 
camp in the first months of the rebellion, when the green 
recruits were without discipline, without the steadying and 
heartening influence or trained leaders, ; when all their 
circumstances were new and strange, and . charged with 
exaggerated terrors, and before the invaluable experience of 
actual collision in the field had turned them from rabbits into 
soldiers. If this side of the picture of that early day has not 
before been put into history, then history has been to that 
degree incomplete, for it had and has its rightful place there. 
There was more Bull Run material scattered through the 
early camps of this country than exhibited itself at Bull Run, 
And yet it learned its trade presently, and helped to fight the 
great battles later. I could have become a soldier myself, if 
I had waited. I had got part of it learned ; I knew more 
about retreating than the man that invented retreatiiigi 
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MEISTERSCHAFT 

IN THREE ACTS» 

DRAMATIS PERSONS; 

Mr Stephenson. Margaret Stephenson. 

George Franklin. Annie Stephenson. 

William Jackson. Mrs. Blumanthal, the Wirthin. 

^ GretcHEN, Kellnerin. 

• ACT I. Scene i. 

Scene ef the play^ the parlour of a small private dwelling in a 
village* (Margaret discovered crocheting — has a pamphlet*) 

Margarst. Dear, dear! it’s dreary enough, 

to have to study this impossible German tongue : to be 
exiled from home and all human society except a body’s 
sister in order to do it, is just simply abscheulich. Here’s 
only three weeks of the three months gone, and it seems 
like three years. I don’t believe I can live through it, and 
Fm sure Annie can’t? {Refers to her hooky and rattles 
thro^^ Hveral timesy like one memorising:) Entschuldigeti 

* [Explanatory. I regard the idea of this play as a valuable inven- 
tIoiL iMie Patent Universally* Applicable Automatkally^Adjust* 

able Language Drama. This indicates that it is a<^^table to any tongufi 
and peiibiinid>le in any toigue. The English porlioiis of the play are to 
remain just as they are, permanently; bat ^ change the foreign 
porttooft to at^ language you {to Do ^u see? Youatonce 
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Si^ mein Herr, kSnnen Sie mir viel^cht sag^, um wie 
viel Uhr der erste Zug nach Dresden abgeht ? {Makes 
mistakes and corrects them.) I just hate Me*^terschaft 1 
We may see people ; we can have society ; 'yes, on con- 
dition that the conversation shall be in Gefman, and in 
German only — every single word of it ! Very kind'-*oh,. 
very ! when neither Annie nor I can put two words 
together, except as they are put together for us Meister- 
sch^ft or that idiotic Ollendorff ! {Refers to hook^ and 

have the same old play in a new tongue. And you can keep on changing 
it from anguage to language, until your private theatrical pupils have 
become glib and at home in the speech of all nations. Zum Beispiely 
suppose we wish to adjust the play to the French tongue. First, we give 
Mrs. Blumenthal and Gretchen French names. Next, we knock the 
German Meisterschaft sentences out of the first scene, and replace^ 
them with sentences from the French Meisterschaft — like fhis, tor 
instance: ‘Jc voudrais faire des emplettes ce ma^in; voulez*vous avoir 
Tobligcance de venir avec moi chez le tailleur fran^is?’ And so 
on. Wherever you find German, replace it with French, leavlDg the 
English parts undisturbed. When you come to the long conveii^bll in 
the second act, tunT to any pamphlet of your French MeistefSciia^t, 
and shovel in as much French talk on subject as will fill up the 
gaps left by the expunged German. Example— p^ 4S||^ ' Frei;tch 
Meisterschaft: 

On dirait qu*il va faire chatid. 

J*ai chaud, 

J*ai extremement chaud. 

Ah ! qu’il fait chaud i 

II fait une chaleur ^touffante ! 

L*air est brfilant. 

Je meurs de chaleur, 

II est presque impossible de supporter la chaleur. 

Cela vous fait transpirer. ** 

Mettons-nous k Fombre. 

XI fidt du vent 

II fiut un vent froid. 

II fait un tris agr^bte pour se promener aujourd^ui. 

And so on, all the i?|iy throughi It is very easy to a^ust the pllj t® 
imy decked langttRge. An^^y cen do it 



Sruier hat Ihren Hnrn 
tr' gtstif^ in dim Ladm di$ dmitchen 
mmm societl'^ provitici we talk 

Geiman. What would such a conversation be like ! If 
you should to Meisterschaft^ it would change the 
subject every two minutes | and if you stuck to OllendoriS^ 
^it would be all about your sister^s mother’s good stocking 
of thread) or your grandfather’s aunt’s good hammer of the 
carpenterfi and who’s got it, and there an end. You 
couldn’t keep up your interest in such topics. {Memsris-- 
ing : Wenn irgend mbglich — mbchte ich noch heute Vormittag 
dort mkommeny da es mtr sehr daran gelegen isty einen meiner 
Gischdjisfreunde %u treffen,) My mind is made up to one 
thing : I tJ^l be an exile, in spirit and in truth : I will sec 
"no one»during these three months. Father is very ingeni- 
ous— oh, very ! thinks he is, anyway. Thinks he has 
invented a way to fora us to learn to speak German. He 
is a dear good soul, and all that ; but invention isn’t his 
fech’. He will see, {With eloquent energy^) Why, 
nothing in the world shall — Bitte, kdnnen Sie mir vielleicht 
sagen, ob Herr Schmidt mit diesem Zuge angekommen 
fet ? Oh, dear, dear George — three weeks ! It seems a 
wbok century since I saw him. I wonder if he suspects that 
I — that I — care for him — ^j-just a wee, wee bit ? I believe 
he does. And I believe Will suspects that Annie cares for 
him a little, that I dcj| And I know perfectly well that 
they care for w.^They agree with all our opinionsi no 
matter what they^are { and if they have a prejudice, ihey 
change it, as soon as they see how Ibolish it is." 0aar 
I a^^rst he just couldn’t abide mu ; but now, why 
now he’s just ail for cats $ he fairly welters in call* I 
never saw such a refernu And it’s so with nU his 
prindplcs: he hasn’t got one that h« |tadi^ Ah, if 
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mQ men were like him, this world would—* : 

Im Gegentheily mein HerVy dieser Stdff ist sehr bilUg. BtHty 
sehen Sie sfch nur die Qualitdt an,) Yes, and what did they 
go to studying German for, if it wasn’t an inspiration of 
the highest and purest sympathy ? Any other explanation 
is nonsense — why, they’d as soon have thought studying 
American history. 

[Turns her tacky buries herself in her pamphlety first 
memorising aloudy until Annie entersy thek to herself y 
rocking to and froy and rapidly moving her lipSy without 
uttering a sound.] 


Enter Annie, absorbed in her pamphlet — does not at first see 
Margaret. , ^ 

Annie. [Memorising : Er Hess mich gestern fruh rufeny 
und sagte mir dass er einen sehr unangenehmen Brief von Ihreni 
Lehrer erhalten hatte. Repeats twice aloudy then to herseljy 
briskly moving her lips.) 

M. [Still not seeing her sister.) Wie geht cs Ihrem 
Herrn Sch%iegervatcr ? Es freut mich sehr dass Hire Frau 
Mutter wieder wohl ist. [Repeats, Then mouths in silence.) 

A. [Repeats her sentence a couple of times aloud ; then looks 
upy working her lipSy and discovers Margaret.) Oh, you here ? 
[Running to her.) O lovey-dovey, dovcy-lovey, IVe got 
the gr-rcatest news ! Guess, guess^ guess ! YouTl never 
guess in a hundred thousand million years — and more f 

M. Oh, tell me, tell me, dearie; dQn’t keep in 
agony. 

A. Well I will. What — do— you — thiitl; ? %hefri 
here ! 

M. Wh-a-t ! /lYho f When ? Which? Speak ! 

A. Will and George ! 



M. Aiiiiic Yimm S^q^tnsoni wlitt th ym 

nw^f .. ' 

A, As iKirc as guns I 

M. {Spasmodically embracing aHd iissi^g herJ) ’Sh ! don^t 
use such toggage. O darling, say it again I 
A* As sure as guns I 

' M. I don’t mean that ! Tell me again, that — 

A* (Springing up and waltzing about the room^) They’re 
here — in dhh very village — to learn German — for three 
months f Es solltc mich sehr freuen wenn Sie — 

M. (yoining in the dance.) Oh, it*s just too lovely for 
anything 1 ( Unconsciously memorising :) Es wSre mir lieb 

wenn Sie morgen mit mir in die Kirche gehen kOnnten, 
aber ich kann selbst nicht gehen, weil ich Sonntags ge- 
IvOhiiliah krank bin. Juckhe ! 

A. (Finishing ^some unconscious memorising.) — morgen 
Mittag bei n^ir speisen kOnnten, Juckhe! Sit down 
and rU tell you all Fve heard, (They sit,) TheyVe here, 
and under that same odious law that fetters us — our 
tongues, I mean ; the metaphor’s faulty, but matter. 
They can go out, and sec people, only on conmtion that 
they hear and speak German, and German only. 

M. Isn’t*— that — too lovely ! 

A, And they’re coming to see us I 

M. Darling ! (Kissing her.) But are you sure ? 

A. Sure as guns— Catling guns ! 

M. ’Sh ! don’t, child, its schrecklich ! Darling— you 
aren’t^istaken ? 

^A« As sure as g — batteries 1 

o • [They jump up and dance a moment — then — 
M. (With distress^) But, Annie dear ! — we can’t talk 
Gernm — and natfaer can they ^ u 

A. (Serrowfidly.) I didn’t think iiat. 
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, M* How cruel k is ! What am we do f 
A. (^After a refiective pause^ resiluteJy.) Margaret^ 
weVe got to. 

Got to what ? 

A. Speak German. o 

M. Why, how, child ? 

A. {Contemplating her pamphlet with earnestness,) I can * 
tell you one thing. Just give me the bjessed privilege : 
juit hinsetzen Will Jackson here in front of mb, and I’ll 
talk German to him as long as this Meisterschaft hdds out 
to burn. 

M. {Joyously.) Oh, what an elegant idea I You cer- 
tainly have got a mind that’s a mine of resources, if ever 
anybody had one. ^ 

A. I’ll skin this Meisterschaft to the last sentciH:ein it ! 
M. {With a happy idea.) Why Anqie, it’s the gj^test 
thing in the world. I’ve been all this time «trugglih^ and 
despairing over these few little Meisterschaft primeiia t but 
as 'Sure as you live. I’ll have the whole fifteen bj^ heart 
before this time day after to-morrow. See if I dcm¥» 

A. And so will I ; and I’ll trowel in a layer ^ Ollen- 
dorff mush between every couple of courses of Mdsterschaft 
bricks. Juckhe ! \ 

M. Hoch ! hoch ! hoch ! 

A. Stoss an ! ' 

M. Juckhe ! Wir werden gl^ch gute deutsehe SchCl- 
lerinnen werden I Juck— 

A. — ^hc! , # 

M. Annie, when are they coming to see us f ^ 

A. No. « ; 

M. No ? Why not i When are they eoming ? 
What are they waking for | The idcat ! I never hdnrl of 
iuch a thing ! What do you~ 
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A. ^BrnMng in.} W*it, wait, iwifll I ghfe i lioify a ^ 

rh«nrt». Tliey hare tf^cir reaso«BS. 

M. Reasons ? — what reasons I ^ 

A. Well, now, when you stop and think, dhcy’rc roj^ 
good ones. UheyVe got to talk German when they come, 
havcQ^t they f Of course. Well, they dq^n’t kmw any 
Oerman but Wie befinden Sic sich, and Habeit Sie gut 
gcscblafcn, and yatcr unscr, and Ich trinke lieber Bier ak 
Wasscr, aiiJ! a few little parlour things like that ; but when 
it comes to taliing^ why, they don’t know a hundred and 
fifty German words, put them all together. 

M. Oh, I sec. 

A. So they’re going to neither eat, sleep, smoke, nor 
j^fneak the truth till they’ve crammed home the whole fifteen 
Meisl^r^faafts auswendig t 

M- Noble heaijrs ! 

A. They’ve given themselves till Jay after to-morrow, 
half-past 7 p,M., and then they’ll arrive here loaded, 

“• M. Oh, how lovely, how gorgeous, how beautiful I 
Some think this world is made of mud j I think it’s made of 
rainbows. {M^marising,} Wenn irgend m6glich. So mGchte 
ich noch heute Vormittag dort ankommen, da es mir sdhr 
daran gclcgcn ist — Annie, I can learn it just like 
nothing I 

A. So can I. Meisterschaft’s mere fun — I dont see how 
it tfti could have seemq^ difficult. Come 1 We can’t he 
<ilsturbed hare $ let’s give orders that we don’t want any- 
thing sto cat for tjvo days ; and are absent to friends, dead 
tdftj^gers, and not at home even to noUgat peddlers— 

M^Schdifi and we’ll lock ourselvtt into our ro6mSy 
and at the end of two days, whosoevli* may ask wi a 
Md^^samiafk qaestkm shall get,a Meilitiw:luift aii8wtr->~ 
nid ibt tM bat 1 
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Both. {Reciting in mim.) Ich habe tineH |Jiit fQr 
mcincn Sohn, ein Paar Handschuhi fQr, mcincn Bruder, 
und eilien Kamm fUr mich selbst gekauft. lExeunt 

Enter Mrs. Blumenthal, the Wtrthin^ 

WiRTHiN. {Solus.') Ach, die armen Madchcn, sic^ 
hassen die deutsche Sprache, drum ist es ganz und gar 
unmOglich dass sic sie je lernen kOnnen. Es bricht mir ja 
mein Herz ihre Kummer tlber die Studien anzusehcn . . . 
Warum habcn sie den Entchluss gefasst in ihren Zimmem 
ein Paar Tagezu bleiben ? . . . Ja — gewiss — das versteht 
sich ; sie sind entmuthigt — arme Kinder I 

{A knock at the door.) Herein ! ^ 

Enter Gretchen with cchrd. 

• 

Gr. Er ist schon wieder da, und sagt dass cf Ilur Sie 
sehen will. {Hands the card.) Auch — ^ 

WiRTHiN. Gott im Himmel — der Vatcr 4er 
MRdchen ? {Puts the card in her pocket.) Er wfllischt die 
Tochter nicht zu treffen ? Ganz recht ; also, Du 
schweigst, 

Gr. Zu Befehl. 

WiRTHiN. Lass ihn hcrcinkommen, 

Gr. Ja, Frau Wirthin I ^ [Exit Gretchen. 

WiRTHiN. {Solus.) Ah — jetzt muss ich ihm die 
Wahrheit offenbarcn. 

Enter Mr. Stephenson. 

Stephenson. ^GoocLmcn-ning, Mrs. Blum^thaL-4c^ 
your seat, keep your sea^ please, rm only here for a 



tfpon, ym knom^ y 0 mting 
himeljflf S}m*t mnt^ «cc the girJs—^poor things, thcyM 
want to go' home wirfi me* Tm afraid I cc^Wn^t. have 
the heart to say no* How’s the German getung along f 

WiRTHiN. ^ N-not very well ; I was afraid you would 
ask me that You see, they hate it, they don’t take the 
Xcast interest in it, and there isn’t anything to incite them 
to an interest, you see. And so they can’t talk at all. 

S. M-171. That’s bad. I had an idea that they’d get 
.Onesome, and have to seek society ; and then, of coilrse, 
my plan would work, considering the cast-iron conditions 
of it. 

WiRTHiN. But it hasn’t, so far. . I’ve thrown nice com- 
^ nany in their way — Fve done my very best, in every way I 
could think of — but it’s no use ; they won’t go out, and 
they won’t receive anybody. And a body can’t blame 
them ; they’d Jje tongue-tied — couldn’t do anything with 
a German conversation. Now, when I started to learn 
German — such poor German as I know — the case was 
very different : my intended ivas a German. I was to 
live among Germans the rest of my life ; and so I had to 
learn. Why, bles^ my heart ! I nearly lost the man the 
first time he asked me — I thought he was talking about 
the measles. They were very prevalent at the time. 
Told him I didn’t want any in mine. But I found out 
tljc mistake, and I fixed for him next time. . 

Oh yes, Mr. Stephenson, a sweetheart’s a prime incentive. 

Good soul ! she doesn’t suspect that my 
pla^t is a double scheme — ^includes a speaking knowledge 
of (^man, which I am bound they shall have, and the 
keqdfig them away from those two young fellows-^though 
if I had known that those boys were gdbg off a year’s 
frnr^gn tmveli I-Uiowevtr, the ^rk wmt|p never kam that 
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knguagt at home ; tbejr’re here, amJ I w^n\ relent^ 
thcyVe got to stick the three mortths out. (JiAd.) So 
they are making poor progress ? Noti^ tell me — ^vrill they 
learn it — ^after a sort of fashion, I mcan~in three months ? 

WiRTHii^. Well, now, 1*11 tell you th^ only chance I 
sec. Do what I will, they won’t answer lUy German with 
anything but English ; if that goes on, they’ll stand stocks 
still. Now I’m willing to do this : I’ll straighten, every- 
thing up, get matters in smooth running order, ^d day after 
to-morrow I’ll go to bed sick, and stay sick three weeks. 

S. Good ! You are an angel ? I see your idea. The 
servant girl — 

WiRTHiN. That’s it 5 that’s my project. She doesn’t 
know a word of English. And Gretchen’s a real good soul,^ 
and can talk the Elates off a roof. Her tongUfijls just*a 
flutter-mill. I’ll keep my room — just ailing a little — and 
they’ll never see my face except when they pay their little 
duty-visits to me, and then I’ll say English disorders my 
mind. They’ll be shut up with Gretchen’s windmill, and 
she’ll just grind them to powder. Oh, rAiy’// gct a start in 
the language^!— sort of a one, sure’s you live. Ybu come 
back in ^three weeks. 

S. Bless ylu, my Retterin ! I’ll be here to the day ! 
Get ye to your sick-room — you shall have treble pay. 
(Looking at watch,) Good ! I can just catch my train. 
Leben Sie wohl I 

WiRTHiN, Leben % wohl ! mein Herr I 

, % ACT IL Scene i. 

r/wr, a couple of days laten The girls dmomr^ wJlft Atir 

work and prime^. 

Annie. Was i^it derW’irthin i 
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mm ni^ im f<^gen--- 

Mjr I how Smsmi you $pc»k 1 ^ 

M* Daiike 8cb5n-^und sagte dass sie pcht M^fal set. 

A* Good Oh no, I don’t mean that ! no — only 
lucky for ki— gliicklich, you know I mean because it*U b«r 
£o m Jeh nicer to have them all to ourselves. 

M« Oh, natUrltch ! Ja ! Dass ziehe ich durchaus 
von Do Yfiix believe your Meisterschaft will stay with you, 
Annie! 

A. Well, I know it is with me— every last sentence of 
it 5 and a couple of hods of Ollendorff, too, for emer- 
gencies, Maybe they’ll refuse to deliver — right off— at 
^ first, you know — dcr Verlegeiiheit wegen — aber ich will 
sie spatnr herausholen — when I get my hand in — und 
vergisst Du das nicht 1 

M. Sei nicljt grob, Liebste, What shall we talk about 
first — they come ? 

A* Well — let me see. There’s shopping — and— all 
that about tiie trains, you know— and going to church — 
and — buying tickets to London, and Berlin, atid all around 
— ^and all that subjunctive stuff about the battle in 
Afghanistan, and where the American was said to be born, 
and so on— and* — and ah— oh, there’s so many things— I 
don’t think a body can choose beforehand, because you 
knUW the circumstance^ and the atmosphere always have 
so pauch to do in directing a conversation, espedally a 
GeriuaiB converfation, which is onl/a kind of an insurrto* 
tioUf anyway, I believe it’s best to just depend Prof « 

{Hkm^ m tnftrA, and gasping) — half-past^seven 1 

42ili Oh, Pm dl a tremble I Itet’s get eoMw 
fting Annie I * % 

KAfl# ; Ea^scMIdigen 
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.mein Herr, kSnnen Sie mir vielleicht sagen wie ich nach 
dem norddeutschen Bahnhof gehe ? • {They repeat h several 
ttmesy losing their grip and mixing it all up,') [v# kmci. 

Both. Herein I Oh, dear I O der hcilige— 

f) 

Enter Gretchen. 

Gretchen {Ruffled and indignant,) Entschuldigen 
Sic, meine gnadigsten Fraulein, es sind zwei jiwge rasende 
Herren draussen, die herein wollen, aber ich habe ihncn 
gcschworen dass — [Handing the cards.) 

M. Du liebe Zeit, they’re here ! And of course down 
goes my back hair ! Smy and receive them, dear, while I 
— [Leaving.) 

A, 1 — alone ? I won’t ! I’ll go with yoi^ ! (To 
Gr.) Lassen Sie die Herren naher treten ; iind sagen Sic 
ihnen dass wir gleich zurtlckkommen werdep. [Exit, 

Gr. [Solus.) Was ! Sie freuen sich darUber i Und ich 
sollte wirklich diese Bl5dsinnigcn, dies grobe R^^dvieh 
hereinlassen ? In den htllflosen Umstanden meindr gna- 
digen jungcn Damen ? — Unsinn ! [Pause ^ thinking.) 
Wohlan ! Ich wcrde sic mal beschtiteen ! Sollte man 
nicht glauben, dass sie einen Sparren zu viel bitten ? 
( Tapping her skull significantly.) Was sie mir doch AUes gesagt 
haben I Der Eine : Guten Morgen ! wic gebt es Ihrem 
Herrn Schwiegcrvatcr ? Du lieb^ Zeit ! Wic soUte ich 
einen Schwiegcrvatcr haben kdnnen I Und der Andere : 
^ Es thut mir sehr leid dass Ibrer Herr Vater meineiitBruder 
nicht gesehen hat, als er doch gestern in dem Ladm des 
deutschcn Kaufinannes war ! ’ Potztausendbmmd^^d^d'- 
wetter ! Oh, ich war ganz rasend I Wie ich abdr rief : 
* Meine Herren, ^xb kenne Sie nicht, und Sie kenndi 
meinen Vater nicht, wissen Sie, denn or ist sdtmi 



duMil^bfaniit^ und gdit nicht bieim Ttge '^en Laden 
bmdbj^ iriwn Si^'^-cmd ich babe keinen ScliwiegarvaW» 
aei pank, werde auch nie einen kri^geii, werde 
tiberbaupt^ wifisen Sic, tin solchcs Ding nic haben, Bic 
duldcn, nie ai|pstchen : warum greifcn Sie ein M^dchen an, 
das niir Unschuld kennt, das Ihnen nie Etwas zu Leide 
/gethan hat ?* Dann haben sie sich beidc die Finger in die 
Ohren gesteckt imd gebetet : * Allmachtigrr Gott ! 

Erbarme jQich unser f ’ (Pauses.) Nun, ich werde schcm 
diesen Schurken Einlass g5nnen, aber ich werde ein Auge 
mit ihnen haben, damit sie sich nicht wie rcine Teufel 
geberden sollen. lExity grumbling and shaking head. 

« Enter William and George. 

4 

W. My landj^what a girl ! and what an incredible gift 
of gabble ! — I|ind of patent climatc-proof compensation- 
balance self-acting automatic Meisterschaft — touch her 
buttoii, and br-r-r ! away she goes ! 

Gto. Never heard anything like it ; tongue journalled 
on ball->beaangsl I wonder what she said ; seemed to be 
swearing, mainly. 

W, (After mumbling Meisterschaft a while,) Look 
here, George, this is awfut—come to think — this project : 
me can*t talk this frantic language. 

Geo.^ know it, and it is awful ; but I can*t live 
without seeing Margaret — ^iVe endured it as long as I can« 
1 shoi44 die if I tr^ to hold out longer — and even German 
is preferable to death. 

• (HrnmingljJ) Well, I don’t know ; Jt*s a matter 
of e^mon. 

Glfo^ {Irrkably,) It i«i’t a^mattesbof opinion calfeer* 
German ^ preferable to death. ^ 
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W {Reflectively.) Well, I don’t know — the problem is 
so suddcts — but I think you may be fight : some kinds of 
death. It is more than likely that a slow, lingering — ^well, 
now, there in Canada in the early times a couple of 
centuries ago, the Indians would take a missionary and skin 
him, and get some hot ashes and boiling water and.one^ 
thing and another, and by-and-by that missionary — ^well, ‘ 
yes, I can see that, by-and-by, talking German could be a 
pleasant change for him. 

Geo. Why, of course. Das versteht sich ; but you have 
to always think a thing out, or you’re not satisfied. But 
let’s not go to bothering about thinking out this present 
buisness ; we’re here, we’re in for it ; you are as moribund 
to see Annie as I am to see Margaret ; you know the terms j 
we’ve got to speak German, Now stop your moojrting and 
get at your Meisterschaft ; we’ve got nothing else in the 
world. 

W, Do you think that’ll see us through ? ® 

Geo. Why it’s got to. Suppose we wandered of it 
and took a chance at the language on our own respemsi- 
bility, where the nation would we be ! Up a stump, that's 
where. Our only safety is in sticking like wax to the text. 

W, But what c$n we talk about ? 

Geo, Why, anything tha#^ Meisterschaft talks about 
It ain’t our affair. 

W, I know 5 but Meisterschaft. talks about everything. 

Geo. And yet don’t talk about anything Icmg enough 
for it to get embarrassing. Meisterschaft is just sploadid for 
general conversation. 

W. Yes, that's so j but it’s so blamed gerfbnd ! t Won^t 
it sound foolish 1 

Gio. Foolish PWhy^ of course; all German Sounds 
foedish. 

W* Well, that is true ; I didn’t think of that. • 
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qfo. Now, ^an’t fool around anjr more. Load up; 
load up ; get ready. * Fix up some sentences ; you’ll need 
them in two minutes new. | 

[ Th^y walk up and down^ moving their lips in dumb" 
show memorising, 

W. Look here — when we’ve said all that’s in the book 
on a topic, and want to change the subject, how can we 
say so ? — how would a German say it ? 

Geo. Well, I don’t know. But you know when they 
mean ‘ Change cars,’ they say Umsteigen, Don’t you 
reckon that will answer ? 

W. Tip-top 1 It’s short and goes right to the point ; 
and it’s got a business whang to it that’s almost American. 
JJmstcigcn !— change subject ! — why, it’s the very thing. 

Ge*o. All right, then, you umsteigen — for I hear them 
coming. • 

• Enter the girls. 

A. to W. {With solemnity,) Guten Morgen, mein Herr, 
cs freut mich sehr, Sie zu sehen. 

W. Guten Morgen, mein Fraulein, cs freut mich sehr 
Sie zu sehen. 

[Margaret and George repeat the same sentences, 
Then^ after an embarrassing silence^ Margaret refers 
to her book and says ;] 

M. Bitte, mcinc Htrrcn, sctzen Sie sich. 

T«e Gentlemen. Dankc schOn. 

^ [The four seat themselves in couples^ the width of the stags 
aparty and the two conversations begin. The tali 
is ^ot flowing — at any rate at flrst ; there are painfiA 
silences all along. Each couplffmorry out a remark 
and a reply : there is i pause of silent thinking^ and 
then the other couple deliver themsihes. 
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W* Haben Sie meinen Vater in dem Laden mcmcs 
Bruders nicht gesehen ? * 

. A. Nein, mein Herr, ich habe Ihren Herrn Vater in 
dem Laden Ihres Herrn Bruders nicht gesehen. 

Geo. Waren Sie gestern Abend im Kono^rt, oder im 
Theater ? 

M. Nein, ich war gestern Abend nicht im Koncert, 
noch im Theater, ich war gestern Abend zu Hause. 

{General break-down — kng pause, 

W. Ich st^ire doch nicht etwa ? 

A. Sie stOren mich durchaus nicht. 

Geo. Bitte, lassen Sie sich nicht von mir storen. 

M. Aber ich bitte Sie, Sie stSren mich durchaus 
nicht. . 

W, {To both girls,) Wenn wir Sie st(5ren so gehdn wir 
gleich wieder. r 

A. O, nein ! Gewiss, nein ! 

M. Im Gegentheil, es freut uns sehr, Sie zu sehcn?--alle 
beide. ■ 

W. SchOn ! 

Geo, Gott sei dank I 

M. {Aside,) It’s just lovely I 

A. {Aside,) It’s like a poem. {Pause, 

W. Umsteigen ! 

M. Um — welches ? 

W. Umsteigen. 

Geo. Auf English, change cars — oder subject. 

Both Girls. Wic schdn ! c ^ 

W. Wir haben uns die Freiheit genommmen, bei Ihnm 
vorzusprechen. 

A. Sie sind sehr gtltig. 

Geo. Wir woUf cn uJts erkundigen, wic Sic sich 
bcfSlnden. 
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M. Ich bin liinen sehr vcrbundcn — meinc SchwSstcr 

mcSl * 

W. Meine Frau ISsst sich Ihnen bestens cmpfehlen. , 

A. Ihre Frau ? 

W, ^^sifimlning his book,') Viclleicht babe ich mich 
geirrt. {Shows the place,) Nein, gerade so sagt das 
Buch. 

A, (Satisfied.) Ganz recht. Aber — 

W. Bitte empfehlen Sic mich Ihrem Herrn Bruder. 

A. Ah, das ist viel besser — viel besser. (Aside?) 

Wenigstens es wUre viel besser wenn ich eincn Bruder 
liatte. 

Geo. Wie ist es Ihnen gegangen, seitdem ich das 
Vergntlgen hStte, Sie anderswo zu sehen ? 

M. Danke bestens, ich befinde mich gew^5hnlich ziem- 
lich wohl. , [Gretchen slips in with a gun^ and listens. 

Geo. (^till to Margaret?) Befindet sich Ihre Frau 

Gcn&hlin wohl ? 

Gr. {Raising hands and eyes.) Frau Gemahlin — hciliger 
Gott ! 

[/j like /ft betray herself with her smothered laughter^ 
and glides out, 

M. Danke sehr, meine Frau ist ganz wohl. [Pause. 

W. Dtlrfen wir vielleicht — umsteigen ? 

The Others. Gut ! 

Geo. {Aside.) ]»feel better, now, Fm beginning to 
catch on. {Aloud.) Ich m5chte gern morgen frith cinige 
Einteufe machon und wiirde Ihnen sehr verbunden scin, 
wenn Sie mir den Gefalien th^ten, mir die Namen der 
tetm hies%en Firmen aufzuschreiben. 

M. {Aside.) How sweet ! * 

W* (Aside.) Hang it, 1 was*^going to sajr that I 
Hiafs one of the noblest things in the book. 
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A, Ich m 5 chtc Ihncn gem bcgleiten, aber es to mir 
wirklich heute Morgen ganz unm^glich auszugchen, 
(Aside.') It’s getting as easy as 9 times 7 is 46. 

M. Sagen Sie dem Brieftrager, wenn’s gefallig ist, er 
m5chte Ihnen den cingeschriebenen Brief gcbem lasscli. 

W. Ich wtlrde Ihncn sehr verbunden sein, wenn.Sie , 
diese Schachtel fdr mich nach der Post tragen wttrden, da 
mir sehr daran liegt einen meiner Geschaftsfreunde in dem 
Laden des deutschen Kaufmanns heute Abend ^refFen zu 
kdnnen* [Aside.) All down but nine 5 set’m up on the 
Other alley 1 

A. Aber, Herr Jackson ! Sie haben die Satze gemischt. 
Es ist unbegreiflich wie Sie das haben thun kSnnen. Zwi- 
schen Ihrem ersten Theil und Ihrem letzten Theil haben, 
Sie ganz fiinfeig Seiten tibergeschlagen ! Jetzt ttn ich 
ganz verloren. Wie kann man reden, wenn man seinen 
Platz durchaus nicht wieder finden kann ? 

W. Oh, bitte, verzeihen Sie ; ich habe das witklich 
nicht beabsichtigt. 

A. (Mollified.) Sehr wohl, lassen Sie gut sein. Aber 
thun Sie cs nicht wieder, Sie mtissen ]a doch cinrlumen, 
das solche Dinge unertragliche Verwirrung mit sich 
ftthren, [Gretchen slips in again with her gun. 

W. Unzweifelhaft haben Sic Recbt, meiiie holdselige 
Landsmannin. . • . Umsteigen ! 

(As George gets fairly into the^ following^ Gretchen 
draws a bead on him^ and lets drive at the ebse^ hut 
the gun snaps. ,, 

Geo. Glauben Sie dass ich ein htxbschcs Wohnzimmer 
ftlr mich selbst und ein kleines Schlafzimmef ftlr miiarn 
Scdin in diesem Hotel ftlr fOnfeehn Mark die Wochc be- 
Icommen kann, oder WtUdei^ Sie mir rathen, in einer Prii^t* 
wohnung Logis zu nehmen ? (Aude.) That’s a daisy I 
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Gil* Sdtodc 1 [5A/ drtms her eharg^ and r$lmdu 

||!! C^uben Sie nicht Sie werden besser tbiin bei dkfem 
WettfT tM Hause zu bieibcn ? 

A. Frcilich glaubc ich, Herr Franklin, Sie werden sich 
•crkalttti, wciyi Sie bei diesem unbcstSndigen Wetter obftc 
Ucbcrrock ausgehen. 

Ga. {Relieved — aside.) So? Man redet yon Ausge- 
hen. Das klingt schon besser. [SiVr. 

W, ( "fo A.) Wie theuer haben Sie das gekauft ? 

[Indicating a pari of het dress. 

A. Das hat achtzehn Mark gekostet. 

W. Das ist sehr theuer. 

Geo. Ja, obgleich dieser StofF wundersch5n ist und das 
Muster sehr geschmackvoll and auch das Vorztiglichstc dass 
es in dieser Art gibt, so ist es doch furchtbar theuer ftlr 
cinen solchen Artikel. 

M. {Asid^.) How sweet is this communion of soul 
with soul ! 

A. Im Gegentheil, mein Herr, das ist sehr billig. Sehen 
Sie* sich nur die Qualitat an. [They all examine it. 

Geo. Mdglicherweise ist es das allerneuste das man in 
diesem Stolf hat f aber das Muster gefallt mir nicht, 

[Pause, 

W. Umstcigen I 

A. Welchen Hund haben Sie i Haben Sie den htlbschen 
Hand des Kaufmangs, oder den hSsslichen Hund der 
Urgrossmutter des Lchrlings des bogenbeinigen Zimmer- 
mani^ i 

W. (Aside.) Oh, come, ringing in a cold deck 
: thaifc OUendorflF. 

Geo. Ich habc nicht den Hund dcs — des — (Asideu) 
Stuck I That’s no Mcistmcjpft j tthey don’t play 
{A bud,) Ich habe nicht den Hund 4^s — des — In un- 
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serem Buchc leider, gibt es keinen Hund ; daher,. ob ich 
auch gern von solchen Thieren sprech^n m6chtc, ist ^es mir 
doch unmoglich, weil ich nicht vorbereitet bin* Entschul- 
digen Sie, meine Damen. 

Gr. [Aside.) Beim Teufel, sie sind qj^le blOdsinnig" 
geworden. In meinem Leben habe ich nie ein so nSrrisches, 
verfluchtes, verdammtes GesprSch gehSrt. 

W, Bitte, umsteigen. 

the following rapi^y through. 

M. [Aside.) Oh, Fve flushed an easy batch 1 [Aloud.) 
Wtirden Sie mir erlauben meine Reisetasche hier hinzu- 
stellen ? 

Gr, {Aside.) Wo ist seine Reisetasche ? Ich sehe keine. 

W. Bitte sehr. 

«> 

Geo. Ist meine Reisetasche Ihnen im Wege ? « 

Gr. [Aside.) Und wo ist seine Reisetasche ? 

A. Erlauben Sie mir Sie von meiner Reisetasche zu be- 
reien. • 

Gr. [Aside.) Du Esel ! 

W. Ganzund gar nicht. [To Geo.) Es ist sehr scbwtll 
in diesem Coup6. 

Gr. [Aside.) Coup^, 

Geo. Sie haben Recht, Erlauben Sie mir, gefalligst, 
dasFcnster zQ dfFneii. Ein wenig Luft wfirde uns gut thun. 

M. Wir fahren sehr rasch, 

A. Haben Sie den Namen jener ^,tation gehdrt ? 

W. Wie lange halten wir auf diescr Station an ? 

Geo. Ich reise nach Dresden, Schaffn^r. Wom^jssich 
umsteigen ? 

A. Sie stcigen nicht um, Sie bleiben sitzen^ * 

Gr, [Aside.) Sie sind ja alle ganz und gar vcrrttckt 
Man dcnke sich sie gktuben ^dass sie auf der Eisenbahn rcisen* 
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Gio, {Ande^ t9 William.) Now brace up ; pull all y<nir 
confidence together, ctiy boy, and we’ll try that lovely go^ 
bye business a flutter. I think it’s about the gaudiest thing 
in the book, if you boom it right along and don’t get left 
*bn a base. Ij’ll impress the girls, {Aloud.) Lassen Sie uns 
gehen : es ist schon sehr spat, und ich muss morgen ganz 
* frtlh aufstehen. 

Gr. {Aside — grateful,) Gott sei Dank dass sie endlich 
gehen. , l^^r gun aside. 

W; {To Geo.) Ich danke Ihnen h6flichst ftlr die Ehre 
die Sic mir erweisen, aber ich kann nicht linger bleiben. 

Geo. {To W,) Entschuldigen Sie mich gUtigst, aber 
ich kann wirklich nicht linger bleiben. 

[Gretchen looks on stupefied. 

W.» ( To Geo.) Ich habe schon cine Einladung angcriom- 
men 5 ich kann yiVklich nicht linger bleiben. 

• [Gretchen fingers her gun again. 

Geo. {To W.) Ich muss gehen. 

' W, {To Geo.) Wie ! Sie wollen schon wieder gehen ? 
Sic stnd ja eben erst gekommen. 

M. {Aside.) Jt’s just music ! 

A. {Aside.) Oh, how lovely they do it ! 

Geo. {To W ,) Also denken Sie doch noch nicht an’s 
Gehen. 

W, {To Geo.) Es thut mir unendlich Icid, aber ich 
muss nach Hause. Muinc Frau wird sich wundern, was aus 
mir geworden ist. 

Qro. {To Wf) Mcinc Frau hat kcinc Ahnung wo ich 
bin ; ich muss wirklich jetzt fori^ 

^ SF. ( To^eo. ) Dann will ich Sie nicht langcr aufhaltcn. 5 
ich bedaure schr dass Sie uns einen io kurzen BesuA 
gcmacht haben. 
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Geo, {To W.) Adieu — auf rccht baldiges Wieder- 

schen, « * 

W, Umsteigen ! [Groat handnlapping from the girls, 

M. {Aside,) Oh, how perfect ! how elegant ! 

A. {Aside.) Per-fectly enchanting ! • 

Joyous Chorus, {All.) Ich habe gehabt, du hast^ 
gehabt, er hat gehabt, wir haben gehabt, ihr habet gehabt, * 
sie haben gehabt, 

[Gretchen faints^ and tumbles from her chfiir^ and the 
gun goes off with a crash. Each girl^ frightened^ 
seizes the protecting hand of her sweetheart. Gretchen 
scrambles up. Tableau. 

W, {Takes out some money — beckons Gretchen to him. 
George adds money to the pile.) Htibsches M^dchen {giving 
her some of the coins)^ hast Du ctwas gesehen ? • 

Gr. {Courtesy — aside.) Der Engel*! (Aloud — impres- 
sively.) Ich habe nichts gesehen, ^ 

W. (^M ore money.) Hast Du etwas gehfirt ? * 

Gr. Ich habe nichts gehOrt. 

W, {More money.) Und Morgen ? 

Gr. Morgen — wSre es nOthig — ich taub und 
blind. 

W, Unvcrgleichbares Mychen I Und {giving, the rest 
of the money) darnach ? 

Gr. {Deep courtesy — aside^ Erzengel ! {Aloud.) 
Darnach, mein gnUdgister, betrachte^^ Sie mich alsci taulh^ 
blind— todi ! 

Ail, {In chorus— with reverent joy.) jeh habe gehabt, 
du hast gehabt, er hat gehabt, wir haben gehab^ ihr habet 
gehabt, sie haben gehabt ! , 
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ACT IIL 

Three weeh later ^ 

Scene i. 

Enter Gretchen, and puts her shawl on a chair. Brushing 
around with the traditional feather^duster of the drama. 
Smartly dressed^ for she is prosperous. 

Gr# WIc hatte man sich das irorstellen kSnnen ! In 
nur drci Wochen bin ich schon reich gcworden J {Gets out 
ef her pocket handful after handful of silver^ which she piles on 
the tahliy and proceeds to repile and county occasionally ringing 
biting a piece ^ to try its quality,) Oh, dass (with a si^)^ 
die Frfu V^rthin nur ewig Icrank bliebe ! . . • Diese 
edlcn jungen* IMj^ner — sie sind ja so liebenswUrdig 1 
Und 80 fleissig ! — und so treu ! Jedcn Morgen kommen 
sie geridc um drei Vicrtel auf neun ; und piaudern und 
schwatzen, und plappern, und schnattern, die jungen 
Damen auch ; um Schlage zw5lf nehmen sie Abschied ; um‘ 
Schlagc eins komx^^n sie schon wieder, und piaudern und 
schwatzen und plappern und schnattern ; geradc um sechs 
Uhr nehmen sic wiederum Abschied ; um halb acht kehren 
sie noche’mal zurtlck, und piaudern und schwatzen und 
plappern und schnattern bis zchn Uhr, odcr vicllcicht ein 
Vtertel nach, fiills ihre iJhren nach gehen (und stets gdben 
sie nach am £nde des Besuchi, aber stets vor Begtnn 
desselhrn), und zuareilen unterhalten sich die jungen Ltute 
beim Spazierengehen ; und jeden Sonntag gehen sie dreimal 
und immer piaudern sie, imd schwatzen und 
plappem und schnattern bis ihnen die Zahne atts 
MuUde &Uen, Und ich? Durch ^llhngel an Uehung^ 
ist mir die Zunge mit Moos belegt worden I Freilich ist^s 
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mir cine dumme Zeit gewesen. Aber — urn Gotteswillen, 
was geht das mir an? Was solh ich daraus machen ? 
Taglich sagt die Frau Wi^thin, ^ Gretchen’ (dumb-show of 
paying a piece of money into her hand^^ ^ du bist cine 
der besten Sprach-Lehrerinnen dcr Welt Ach, Gotf ! 
Und taglich sagen die edlen jungen Manner, ‘ Gretchen, 
liebes Kind* {money-paying again in dumb-show — three 
coim\ ‘bleib* taub — blind — todt !* und so bleibe ich. . 
Jetzt wird es ungefahr neun Uhr sein ; bald^ommen sie 
vom Spaziergehen zurQck:. Also, es ware gut dass ich 
meinem eigencn Schatz einen Besuch abstatte und spazieren 
gehe. \Dons her shawL Exit, L, 

Enter Wirthin. R, 

• 

WiRTHiN. That was Mr. Stephenson’s train Ihat just 
came in. Evidently the girls are * out ^ walking with 
Gretchen ; — can’t find them^ and she doesn’t seem to be 
around. (^A ring at the door,) That’s him. I’lF go sec. 

[Exit, R, 

Enter Stephensont and Wirthin. R, 

S. Well, how does sickness seem to agree with you i 
Wirthin. So well that I’ve never been out o£ my room 
since, till I heard your train come in. 

S. Thou miracle of fidelity ! Now I argue from that, 
that the new plan is working. i 

Wirthin. Working ? Mr. Stephenson, you never saw 
anything like it in the whole course of your life! It’s 
absolutely wonderful the way it works. 

S. Succeeds ? No— you don’t mean it. ^ . 

Wirthin. Indeed I do mean it. I tell you, Mr. 
Stephenson, that pl^ wasi just an inspiration — that’s what 
it was. You could teach a cat German by it. 
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S* Dear me, this is noble news ! Tell me about it. 
WiRTHiN. Well,* it^s all Gretchen — ev-ery bit of it. 
I toW you she was a jewel. And then the sagacity of that 
child — ^why, I never dreamed it was in her. Sh-she, 
‘ Never you as^^ the young ladies a question — never let on 
*^just keep mum — leave the whole thing to me,* sh-she. 

• S, Good !' And she justified, did she ? 

WiRTHiN, Well, sir, the amount of German gabble 
that that chiid crammed into those two girls inside the next 
forty-eight hours — well, / was satisfied ! So IVe never 
asked a question — never wanted to ask any. IVe just 
lain curled up there, happy. The little dears ! they’ve 
.flitted in to see me a moment, every morning and noon 
a;^d supper -time j and as sure as I’m sitting here, inside 
of six da^s they were clattering German to me like a house 
afire 1 • . * 

S. Sp-lendid, splendid ! 

Within, Of course it ain’t grammatical — the 
inventor of the language can’t talk grammatical ; if the 
dative didn’t fetch him the accusative would j but it’s 
German all the sam^, and don’t you forget it ! 

S. Go on — «go on — this is delicious news — 

WiRTHiN. Gretchen, she says to me at the start, 
‘Never you mind about company for ’em,’ sh-she — ‘I’ni 
company enough.’ And I says, ‘All right — fix it your 
own way, child \ ’ and 4tfiat she was right is shown by the 
fact that to this day they don’t care a straw for any 
companfr but hers.* 

S. Dear me ; why, it’s admirable ! 

J^j^f/RTHiNT.^Well, I should think so! They just dote 
on that hussy — can’t seem to get enough i>f her, Gretchen 
tdk me so herself. And the oare Shi i takes of them f 
She tells me that every time there’s a moonlight night die 
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coaxes them out for a walk ; and if a bodf call bd|pe her, 
she actually bullies them off to chufch three times every 
Sunday ! 

S, Why, the little dev — missionary ! Really, she’s a 
genius ! • 

WiRTHiN. She’s a bud, I tell you I Dear me, how 
she’s brought those girls’ health up ! Cheeks ? — ^just rpjfs.* 
Gait ? — they walk on watch-springs ! And , happy ? — by 
the bliss in their eyes, you’d think they’re «n Paradise ! 
Ah, that Gretchen ! Just you imagine our trying to 
achieve these marvels ! 

S. You’re right — every time. Those girls — why, all 
they’d have wanted to know was what we wanted done, 
and then they wouldn’t have done it — the mischievous 
young rascals ! ^ 

WiRTHiN. Don’t tell me ? Bless you, Wound that out 
early — when I was bossing. 

S. Well, I’m im-mensely pleased. Now fetcti them 
down. I’m not afraid now. They won’t want to go home. 

WiRTHiN. Home 1 I don’t believe you could drag 
them away from Gretchen with nine span of horses. But 
if you want to see them, put on your hat and come along ; 
they’re out somewhere trapesing along with Gretchen. 

[Going. 

S. I’m with you — lead on. 

WiRTHiN, We’ll go out the side door. It’s towards 
the Anlage. both. L. 

* 0 

Enter George and Margaret. R. Her heqfi Un 

shoulder^ his arm is about her waist $ they are stream 

sentiment. c 

M. (Turning a find fate up at him*) Du Engd 1 
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Gm* I^bstel IKik* 

M* Oh, das Llcdchoi dass Du mir gcwidmct hast-^-^ 
ist so sch6n, so wundcrschSn. Wie hMtto ich Je geahtit 
dass Du em Poet wJlrest ! 

« Gbo. Meiji Schatzchen ! — es ist mir lieb wenn Dir die 
JOeinigJccit geftllt. 

M. Ah, es ist mit der zartlichsten Miiiik gefflUt — 
kflngt ja so stlss und selig — wie das Fltlstern des Sommcr- 
windes fli^* Abenddammerung hindurch. Wicdcr~ 
Theucrste ! — sag** es wieder, 

Gia Du bist wie eine Blume ! — 

So schon und hold und rein — 

Ich schau’ Dich an, und Wehmuth 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein. 

I Mir ist als ob ich die Hiinde 
Aufs Haupt Dir legen sollt% 

Betibd, dass Gott Dich erhalte, 

*So rein und schon und hold. 

• 

M.*A-ch 1 [Dumb-'Show sentimentalisms,) Georgie— - 
Geo. Kindclien ! 

M. W^irum kommen sie nicht ? 

Das weiss ich gar nicht* Sie waren-— 

M. Es wird spat. Wir mClsscn sie antreibcn* Komm ! 
Geo. Ich glaube sie werden recht bald ankommeiii 
aber — »• l^Exit both» L% 

Enter Gretchen, in a state of mind. Slumps into a 

# chair limp with despair. 

% • 

Gr. Ach ! was wird jetzt aus mir werden ! ZuMlig 
in drr Ferne den verdammten Papa geschen 
und die Prau Wirthin auch ! Oh, dicsc £rscheinung«--Hlie 
hat mir bdnahe das Leben getwmrSfn. Sic suchen die 
jungen Damen— weiss ich wcnn s|e dime und die 
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}ungen Herren zusammen .ftnden — du hciligcr Gott I 
Wcnn das gescheiht, waren wir Allq; ganz und ^ ver- 
loren ! Ich muss sie gleich finden, und ihr cine Warnung 
geben ! [Exit, L, 

m 

Enter Annie and Will, R,y posed like the former couple and^ 
sentimental, • 

A. Ich liebe Dich schon so sehr — Deiner cdlen Natur 
wcgen. Dass du dazu auch ein Dichter bist !— ach, mein 
Leben ist tlbermSssig reich geworden ! Wer hatte sich 
doch einbilden k(5nnen dass ich einen Mann zu einem so 
wunderschSnen Gedicht hatte begeistern k6nnen ? 

W. Liebste ! Es ist nur cine Kleinigkeit. 

A. Nein, nein, es ist ein echtes Wufider 1 jjage es 
noch cinmal — ich flehe Dich an. 

W. Du bist wie eine Blume ! — 

So schon und hold und rein— *, 

Ich schau’ Dich an, und Wehmuth 
Schleicht mir ins Herx hinein. 

Mir Lst als ob ich die Hande 
Aufs Haupt Dir legen sollt’, 

Betend, dass Gott Dich erhal!e> 

So rein und schon und hold. 

A. Ach, es ist himmlisch — einfach himmlisch. [-X/Vi.] 

Schreibt auch George Gedichtc ? 

W. Oh, ja — zuweilen. ^ 

A. Wie sch6n ! 

W. (Aside,) Smouches ’em, same as I do T It was a 
noble good idea to play that little thing on hen ^orge 
wouldn’t ever think of that — somehow he i>ever ha^an|^ 
invention, 

A, [Arranging 6,airs^ Jctzt will tch bci Dir titzen 
bleiben, und Du — 
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W. {Thffnt.) Ja— und ich — 

A.* Du wirst mir die alte Geschichte, die iouner hiu 
Ueibt, noch wieder erzShlen. 

W. Zum Beispiel, dass ich Dich liebe I-- 
A. Wieder ! 

W, Ich—sie kommen ! 


* Enter George and Margaret. 

m 

A. Dasfcmacht nichts. Fortan ! 

[George unties M.’s bonnet. She reties his cravat — 
intersper sings of love^-patSy etc.y and dumb show of 
love-quarrellings. 

W, Ich liebe Dich. 

A.* Acli ! J^ooh einmal ! 

W/Ich habe Dich vom Herzen lieb. 

A. Ach ! • AUermals ! 

W. Bist Bu denn noch nicht satt i 

A. ^ein ! (The other couple sit down^ and Margaret 
begins a retying of the cravat. Enter the Wirthin and 
Stephensont, he imposing silence with a sign.') Mich hungert 
sehUykii ^/^rhungr® ! 

W. Oh, Du armes Kind ! (Lays her head on his 
shoulder. Dumb-show between Stephenson and Wirthin.) 
Und hungert es nicht mich ? Du hast mir nicht einmal 
gesagt— 

A. Dass ich Dicif liebe ? Mein Eigener ! (Frau 
Wirthin fhreatens to faint — is supported by StephensON.) 
H5rc mich nur an*: Ich liebe Dich, ich liebe Dich — 

Enter Gretchen. 

Gr. (Tears her hair.) Oh, dsifis id!Mn dcr Hdlle wXre t 

Me Ich liebe Dich, ich liebe Dich ! Ah, ich bLi to 

D l> 
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gldcklich dass ich nicht schlafen kann, nt0i0t lesen kann, 
nicbt rcdcn kann, nicht — ^ • 

A. Und ich ! Ich bin auch so glUcklich dass ich nkht 
speisen kann, nicht studieren, arbeiten, denken, schrciben — 
S, (To Wirthin — aside.) Oh, there isn’t any mistake 
about it — Gretchen’s just a rattling teacher F 

Wirthin. {To Stephenson — aside.) Fll skin her* aliv?, 
when I get my hands on her ! 

M. Komm, alle Verliebte ! 

[ They jump upy join handSy and sing in chorus — 

Du, Du, wie ich Dich liebe, 

Du, Du, liebest auch mich ! 

Die, die zitrtlichsten Triebe — 

S. {Stepping forward.) Well ! 

\Th€ girls throw themselves upon his neck with et^thusiafri. 
The Girls. Why, father ! < 

S. My darlings ! 

[ The young men hesitate a memento then they^dd their 
embrace^ flinging themselves on Stephensmi^s neck^ 
along with the girls. 

The Young Men. Why, father ! 

S. {Struggling.) Oh, come, this is too thin ! — tocfijuick, 
I mimn. Let go, you rascals ! 

Geo. We’ll never let go till you put us on the family list. 
M. Right ! hold to him ! 

A. Cling to him, Will ! ^ 

[Gretchen rushes in and joins the general embrace^ 
hut is snatched away by the WiKTHiN^ crushed up 
against the wall^ and threatened with destruction. 

S. {Suflbeating.) All right, all right — h^e it your cwn 
way, you quartette of swindlers ! 

W. He’s a darling t Three cheers for papa ! 
Everybody. {Except Stephenson^ who bows with hetnd on 
heart ) Hip — hip — hip : hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! , 
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Gr. Daf^igw— ali-li-h ! 

WntTHiN* Sei /iihig, you hussy ! 

% S* Weli| Fve lost a couple of precious daughters, but 
IVc gained a couple of precious scamps to fill up the gap 
4 «rith ; so it*s all right. Fm satisfied, and everybody’s for- 
given — * [With muck threats at Gretchen^ 

^ W. Oh, wir werden ftir Dich sorgen — du herriiches 
0retchen ! ^ ^ 

Danke sch5n ! 

M. (2? Wsrthin), Und ftir Sie auch ; denn wtnn 
Sie nicht so fireundlich gewesen wtirep, krank zu werden, 
wie w^ren wir je so glticklich geworden wie jetzt ? 

WiRTHiN. Well, dear, Vtvas kind, but I didn’t mean 
it. But I ain’t sorry — not one bit — that I ain’t. [Tak/eau, 

• S* Pome, fiow,*the situation is full of hope, and grace, 
and tender sentime«t. If I had in the least the poetic gift, 
I know I could ftnprovise under such an inspiration (each 
^r/ nv^jlges her sweetheart) something worthy to— to— Is 
there no poet among us ? 

[Each youth turns solemnly his hack upon the other y and 
raises his hands tn benediction over his sweethearfs 
bowed head^ 

Both Youths at Once. ^ 

Mir ist als ob ich die HSnde 
Auls Haupt Dir legen sollt’— 

^^They turn an^ Itfok reproachfully at each other — the 
girls contemplate them with injured surprise, 

%^^{Rffectwety,) I think I’ve heard that before some-* 
where. 

* WntTHif. (Aside,) Why, the very cats in Germany 
enow it4 

(Curtain,') 
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MY BOYHOOD DREAMS 

«> 

The dreams of my boyhood ? No, they ha’tf'fe not been 
realised. For all who are old, there is something infinitely 
pathetic about the subject which you have chosen, for in no 
greyhead’s case can it suggest any but one thing — dis- 
appointment. Disappointment is its own reason for its 
pain : the quality or dignity of the hope 'that fiuled is t 
matter aside. The dreamer’s valuation /of the thing lost — 
not another man’s — is the only standard to^measuj^c it by, 
and his grief for it makes it large and great and finj, and is 
worthy of our reverence in all cases. We should carefully 
remember that. There arc sixteen hundred million people 
in the world. Of these there is but a trifling number — in 
feet, only thirty-eight millions — who cah undcrstand^wFhy a 
person should have an ambition to belong to the French 
army ; and why, belonging to it, he should be proud of that ; 
and why, having got down that fer, he should want to go on 
down, down, down till he struck the bottom and got on the 
General Staff ; and why, being stripped of this livery, or set 
free and reinvested with his self-respect by any mother quick 
and thorough process, let it be what it' might, he®should 
wish to return to his strange serfegc. But no matter : the 
estimate put upon these things by the fifteen hundred 
sixty millions is no p9i.per^paeasure of their value : the j^oper 
measure, the just measure, is that which is put upon tjiem by 
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Dreyfus^ and k cipherable merely upon the littleness or 
the v&tncs^ of the disappointment which their loss cost him* 
% There you have it : the measure of the magnitude of a 
dream^failure is the measure of the disappointment the 
Allure cost the dreamer ; the value, in others’ eyes, of the 
thing lost, hal nothing to do with the matter. With this 
straightening out and classification of the dreamer’s position 
I? help us, perhaps we can put ourselves in his place and 
respect hif dream — Dreyfus’s, and the dreams our friends 
have cherisked and reveal to us. Some that I call to mind, 
some that have been revealed to me, are curious enough ; 
but we may not smile at them, for they were precious to 
the dreamers, and their failure has left scars which give them 
dignity and pathos. With this theme in my mind, dear 
lieads^hat wefe brown when they and mine were young to- 
gether rise old ani white before me now, beseeching me to 
speak for thejn, and most lovingly will I do it, 

Hawells, Hay, Aldrich, Matthews, Stockton, Cable, 
Remus — how their young hopes and ambitions come flooding 
back to my memory now, out of the vague far past, the 
beautiful past, the lamented past ! I remember it so 
^ll«~that night* we met together — it was in Boston, and 
Mr. Fields was there, and Mr. Osgood, Ralph Keeler, and 
Boyle O’Reilly, lost to us now these many years — and 
under the seal of confidence revealed to each other what 
our boyhood dreams^ had been : dreams which had not as 
yet been blighted, but over which was stealing the grey of 
the nightfthat was to come — anight which we prophetically 
/r/f, and this feeling oppressed us and made us sad. I re- 
•member th^t Howells’s voice broke twice, and it was only 
with great difficulty that he was able to go on \ in the end 
be Wept. For he had hoped to J)e em auctioneer. He told 
of hti early struggles to climb to his goal, and how at laiX 
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iic^ attained to within a single step of the coveted summit. 
But there misfortune after misfortune ^ssailed h^m, aAd he 
went down, and down, and down, until now at last, weatfjr 
and disheartened, he had for the present given up the struggle 
and become the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. This was in» 
1830. Seventy years are gone since, and wheVe now is his 
dream ? It will never be fulfilled. And it is best so ; he 
is no longer fitted for the position ; no one would take hfflfl 
now ; even if he got it, he would not be able to do him- 
sdf credit in it, on account of his deliberateness of speech 
and lack of trained professional vivacity ; he would be put on 
real estate, and would have the pain of seeing younger and 
abler men intrusted with the furniture and other such goods 
— glK>ds which draw a mixed arid intellectually low order of 
customers, who must be beguiled of their bids by a ^^ulgar* 
and specialised humour and sparkle, accon>panied with antics. 

But it is not the thing lost that counts, l?ut only the 
disappointment the loss brings to the dreamer that had oofeted 
that thing and had set his heart of hearts upon it, and when 
we remember this, a great wave of sorrow for Howells rises 
in our breasts, and we wish for his sake that his fete could 
have been different. 

At that time Hay’s boyhood dream was not yet past 
hope of realisation, but it was feding, dimming, wasting 
away, and the wind of a growing apprehension was blowing 
cold over the perishing summer of his Jife. In the pride of 
his young ambition he had aspired to a steamboat n^e ; 


and in fancy saw himself dominating a forecastle %ome day 
on the Mississippi and dictating terms to roustabouts in high 
and wounding tones. I look back now, from fer dis« 
tance of seventy years, and note with sorrow the stages of 
that dream’s dcstructiiJci. ^ Hay’s history is but HoWeii/ft, 
with dificrcnces of detail. Hay climbed high toward his 



{d<sil3 n|jcni)Kxcas seemed almc»t surc^ his foot upon 
veiy ^png-phmk) his ejse upem the capstan, misfortune tami 
and his fidl began? Down — down— down-trover down : 
Pnvatc Secretary to the President ; Colonel in the field } 
jChargi d’Afeires in Paris ; Chargd d’AfFaircs ij) Vienna } 
Poet ; Edit<^ of the Tribune ; Biographer of Lincoln } 
Ambassador to England ; and now at last there he lies— 
Secretary of State, Head of Foreign Affairs. And he hat 
fidlen like^Lucifer, never to rise again. And hi‘' dream — 
where nova is his dream ? Gone down in blood and tears 
with the dream of the auctioneer. 

And the young dream of Aldrich — where is that ? I 
remember yet how he sat there that night fondling it^ 
petting it ; seeing it recede and ever recede ; trying be 

• reconciled and give it up, but not able yet to bear the 
thought \ for it ^ad been his hope to be a horse-doctor. 
He also cliitibed high, but, like the others, fell ; then fell 
again^ and ^et again, aiid again and again. And now at 
last he can fall no further. He is old now, he has ceased 
to struggle, and is only a poet. No one would risk a horse 
with him now. His dream is over. 

• . JHas any boyhood dream ever been fulfilled ? I must 
doubt it. Look at Brandcr Matthews. He wanted to be 
a cowboy*; , What is he to-day ? Nothing but a professor 
in a university. Will he ever be a cowboy i It is hardly 
conceivable. 

Look at Stoefton. What was Stockton’s young 
dream ?• He hoped to be a barkeeper* See where he has 
landed* * 

Is it better wjith Cable ? What was Cable’s young 
dreai^ ? To be ring-master in the dreus, and swell around 
and crack the whip* What is h^o-day i Nothing but a 
theologian and novelist* 
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And Unde Remus — what was his young ^eairi ? To 
be a buccaneer. Look at him now. • 

Ah, the dreams of our youth, how ""beautifuf they aify 
and how perishable ! The ruins of these might-have-beens, 
how pathetic ! The heart-secrets that were revealed that* 
night now so long vanished, how they touch tie as I give 
them voice ! Those sweet privacies, how they endeared ' us 
to each other ! We were under oath never to tell any # 
these things, and I have always kept that oatlik inviolate 
when speaking with persons whom I thought n6t worthy 
to hear them. 

Oh, our lost Youth — God keep its memory green in 
our hearts ! for Age is upon us, with the indignity of its 
infirmities, and Death beckons ! 

TO THE ABOVE OLD PEObEe 

Sleep ! for the Sun that scores another Day 
Against the Tale allotted You to stay, 

Reminding You, is Risen, and now 
Serves Notice — ah, ignore it while You may I 

The chill Wind blew, and those who stood before 
The Tavern murmured, * Having drunk his Score, 

Why tarries He with empty Cup? Behold, 

The Wine of Youth once poured, is poured no more 


* Come, leave the Cup, and on the Wint.'?r*s Snow 
Your Summer Garment of Enjoyment throw ; 

Your Tide of Life is ebbing fast, and it, 
Exhausted once, for You no more sliall flow.’ 


While yet the Phantom of false Youth was mine, 
I heard a Voice from out the Darkness whine, 

‘ O Youth, O whitfeir g^ne ? Return, 

And bathe my Age in thy reviving Wine,* 
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* tW stMuing Bmugbt of tender green 

And kindly Absinth, with its wimpUng Sheen 
Of dusky hall-lights, let me drown 
The haunting Pathos of the Might-Have-Been. 


For every nickeled Joy, marred and brief, 

We paf some day its Weight in golden Grief 
Mined from our Hearts. Ah, murmur not — 
From this one-sided Bargain dream of no Relief I 


Th^oy of Life, that streaming through their Veins 
Tumultuous swept, falls slack — and wanes 
The Glory in the Eye—and one by one 
X^ife's Pleasures perish and make place for Pains. 


Whether one hide in some secluded Nook — 

Wiiether at l4verpool or Sandy Hook— 

• *Tis one. Old Age will search him out — and Fie— * 
He — lie—wlKn ready will know where to look. 

• • 

^From Cradle unto Grave I keep a House 
Of Entertainment where may drowse 

Bacilli and kindred Germs — or feed —or breed 
Their festering Sj^ecies in a deep Carouse. 

• 

Think — in this battered Caravanserai, 

Whose Portals open stand all Night and Day, 

How Microbe after Microbe with his Pomp 
Arrives unasked, and comes to stay. 


Our ivory Teeth^onfesslng to the Lust 
Of masticating, once, now own Disgust 
#f Clay-plug’d Cavitiess — full soon our Snags 
* Are emptied, and our Mouths are filled with Dust 

Qur eftms forsake the Teeth and tender grow, 

And fat, like ovcf*ripcncd Figs— v^know 
The Sign— the Riggs* Disease is^rs, and we 
Must list this Sorrow, add another Woe | 
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t, 

Ouf Lungs he^ to fail and soon we Coughy ® 

And chilly Streaks play up our Backs, and off 
Our fever’d Foreheads drips an icy Si??^.eat— 

Wc scoffed before, but now we may not scoff. 

Some for the Bunions that afflict us prate 
Of Plasters unsurpassable, and hate 

To Cut a corn — ah cut, and let the Plaster go, 

Nor murmur if the Solace come too late. 

Some for the Honours of Old Age, and some 
Ix>ng for its Respite from the Hum 
And Clash of sordid Strife — O Fools, 

The Past should teach them what’s to Come : 

Lo, for the Honours, cold Neglect instead ! 

For Respite, disputatious Heirs a Bed 
Of Thprns for them will furnish. Go, 

Seek not Here for Peace — but Yonder — with the Dead. 

r 

For whether Zal and Rustam heed this Sign, 

And even smitten thus, will not repine, 

Let Zal and Rustam shuffle as they may, 

The Fine once levied they must Cash the Fine. 

O Voices of the Long Ago that were so dear ! 

Fall’n Silent, now, for many a Mould’ring V^ear, 

O whither are yc flown ? Come back. 

And break my Heart, but bless my grieving ear. 

Some happy I>ay my Voice will Silent fall, 

And answer not when some that love it call : 

Be glad for Me when this you note-^-and think 
Pve found the Voices lost, beyond the Pall. 

, ' < 

So let ine grateful drain the Magic Boail 
That medicines hurt Minds and on t^iSoul 
The Healing of its Peace doth then 

Death claim me — ^W^come be his Dolt 1 


84NNA, Sweden, 15/^ 
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don’t kno4f what Riggs’s disease the Teeth*i8« 
Che deijj^t wUltcU you. I've had it— and it is more th&n interesting. 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

Fearing that there might be some mistake, we submitted a proof of 
this article to thi (American) gentlemen named in it, and asked them to 
correct any errors of detail that might have crept in among the. facts. 
T-^y reply with some asperity that ^errors cannot creep in among facts 
where there are no facts for them to creep in among ; and that none are 
discoverable ^n this article, but only baseless aberrations of a disordered 
mind. They^ave no recollection of any such night in Boston, nor else- 
where ; and in their opinion there was never any such night. They 
have met Mr. Twain, but have had the prudence not to intrust any 
privacies to him — particularly under oath ; and they think they now see 
that this prudence was justified, since he has been untrustworthy enough 
to betray privacies which had no existence. Further, they think it 
strange thing that Mr. Twain, who was never invited to meddle with 
anybody’s boyhood dreams but his own, has been so gratuitously amrious 
to see that othcr^ojlf*s are placed before the world that he has quite lost 
hk head in his zeal and forgotten to make any mention of his own at all. 
Provided we insert this explanation, they are willing to let his article 
pass j dherwise they must require its suppression in the interest of truth. 

These replies having left us in some perplexity, and also in 
some fear l<^t they might distress Mr. Twain if published without his 
privity, wc judged it but fair to submit them to him and give him an 
opportunity to defend himself. But he does not seem to be troubled, or 
even aware that he is in a delicate situation. He merely says : 

‘ Do not worry about those former young people. Tliey can write 
good literature, but when it comes to speaking the truth, they have not 
had my training. — MAUt Twain.' 

The last sentence seems obscure, and liable to an unfortunate cem* 
•tmctlon. It plainly nec#5 refashioning, but we cannot take the responal- 
hUi^ of doing it. —Editor. 
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OLIVIA SUSAN CLEMENS 

Died August i8, 1896 ; Aged 24 

In a fair valley — oh, how long ago, how long ago ! — 
Where all the broad expanse was clothed m vinesf 
And fruitful fields and meadows starred with flpwers, 

And clear streams wandered at their idle will ; 

And still lakes slept, their burnished surfaces 
A dream of painted clouds, and soft airs 
Went whispering with odorous breath, 

And all was peace — in that feir vale. 

Shut from the troubled world, a nameless hamlet drowSed, 

Hard by, apart, a temple stood ; 

And strangers from the outer world 
Passing, noted it with tired eyes, ^ 

And seeing, saw it not : 

A glimpse of its fair form— an answering n&mentary 
thrill — 

And they passed on, careless and unaware. 

They could not know cunning of its make ; 

They could not know the secret shut up in its heart ; 
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Only^hl dweficTS of the h^et kiiewr's 
Thiyjcnew that what seemed brass Was goM f 
V^t marble scerndd, was ivory ; 

The glories that enriched the milky sur&ces* - 
^hc trailing vines, and interwovean flowers, 

And tropic Ijrds a-wing, clothed all in tinted fires— 

They knew for what they were, not what they seemed : * 
Bncrustings all of gems, not perishable splendours of the 
bi^sh. 

They knew the secret spot where one must stand — 

They knew the surest hour, the proper slant of sun — 

To gather in, un marred, undimmed, 

The vision of the fane in all its fairy grace, 

A feinting dream against the opal sky. 

* • • 

And moie thjn this. They knew 
That in the temple’s inmost place a spirit dwelt, 

Made^all oHight ! 

For glimpses of it they had caught 
Beyond the curtains when the priests 
That ser/ed the altar came and went. 

* 

All loved that light and held it dear 
That had this partial grace ; 

But the adoring priests alone who lived 
By day and night submerged in its immortal glow 
Knew all its power %nd depth, and could appraise the lost 
If it should fade and fail and come no more. 

• • 

AH this was bng ago-~so Tong ago I 

m \ 

The light burned on ; and th^ that worshipped it, ‘ 
And they that caught its flash It interval and l^cld k dear, 
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^litented lived in secure po^i^ion. Al^ 
flow long ago it iS^s 1 \ 

And then when they 
Were nothing fearing, and God’s peace was in the air, 

And none was prophesying harm, 

The vast disaster fell : C 

Where stood the temple when the sun went down 
Was vacant desert when it rose again ! 

Ah, yes ! ’Tis ages since it chanced ! 

So long ago it was, 

That from the memory of the hamlet-folk the Light has 
passed — 

They scarce believing, now, that once it was^ 

Or if believing, yet not missing it, ^ 

And reconciled to have it gone. 

Not so the priests ! Oh, not so 
The stricken ones that served it day and night, 

Adoring it, abiding in the healing of its peace : 

They stand, yet, where erst they stood 
Speechless in that dim morning long ago ; 

And still they gaze, as then they gazed, 

And murmur, ‘ It will come again ; 

It knows our pain — it knows — it knows— 

Ah surely it will come again/ 

LL.C: 

Lake Lucehne, iS , 1S97. 
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